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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


THOMAS MASARYK, who was born in 1850 and sixty-eight years 
later became the first President of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, 
gave several Talks to Capek (1929-1930) and recounted to him his 
Autobiography (published in English translation in 1934). For any further 
information not to be found in Who’s Who, which it would be idle to 
reprint here, readers are referred to the article contributed by Thomas 
Mann in our Spring number. 


KAREL CAPEK, best known in this country as the author of R.U.R., 
The Insect Play (recently revived), The Macropulous Secret, and the 
new piece, Power and Glory (now running in London), has published 
many novels and collections of essays, including Krakatit, Meteor, 
Hordubal, Letters From Spain, The Absolute at Large, and How a Play 
ts Produced. His most recent works to be translated into English are 
the novels An Ordinary Life and War with the Newts. His present 
contribution, a further Conversation with Masaryk, will shortly be 
published, under the title Masaryk On Thought and Life, by Allen and 


Unwin. 


LOUIS GUILLOUX sent us the manuscript of a journal he had 
kept of a visit to a French camp for Spanish refugees. From it, in 
collaboration with his English translator, Mrs. D. S. Bussy, we extracted 
what is here printed. A longer selection will appear in the next number. 


ROCKWELL KENT is a painter. But he is also well-known as a 
recorder of life in Greenland, where he has spent much time and of 
which he has written brilliantly in Salamina and Nor’ by East. 


ROMAINE, whose pictures will be familiar to visitors to the 
Luxembourg in Paris, writes simply, “ these pages written about my 
early childhood are only fragments of the reminiscences of a painter’s 
life,” which will be published under the same title in book form. 


DYLAN THOMAS is “ starting to try to live in a tiny deserted 
fishing village called Laughorne . . . it has its literary values very firm : 
Richard Hughes lives in a castle at the top of the hill, I live in a shed at 
the bottom ”. His book of stories, The Burning Babe, appeared from 
the Europa Press this spring. We shall ourseves be publishing some 
more stories, and another poem, in the next number. 


HORACE GREGORY last contributed a poem in No. 5. His books 
include Chelsea Rooming House, No Retreat, Chorus for Survival, and 
The Pilgrim of the Apocalypse, a study of D. H. Lawrence. 
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WILLIAM JUSTEMA is a young painter—we seem to have a lot 
of them in this number. He was born in 1905 and lives, “ mostly, 
in California, “ where for the past eighteen years I have alternatively 
painted and written. I have made some money with my painting, 
almost none, thus far, with my writing. I am more interesting as a 
writer. That may be why.” 


OSCAR WILLIAMS published his first book in 1921. After that 
he stopped writing verse till 1937 and became instead “ advertising 
man, politician, salesman, newspaper editor, book store clerk, washing 
machine salesman, sandwich shop proprietor, and others too numerous 
to mention. Born 29th December, 1899, he ‘ spent 48 hours in the 
nineteenth century but didn’t stay there ’.” He has appeared in Poetry, 
New Republic, New English Weekly, Time and Tide, etc. 


JULIAN SYMONS was born in 1912. He edits Twentieth Century 
Verse, one of the two magazines in England devoted to modern verse, 
and is at present writing a detective story with Ruthven Todd. 


CHARLES HENRI FORD, who contributed last in No. 8, sends 
a corrected version of a poem which appears in his book The Garden of 
Disorder, recently published by the Europa Press. His next volume of 
poems will be called Secs Lyrix. 


RANDALL SWINGLER, editor of Left Review and author of 
Difficult Morning (1934) and No Escape (1937), has previously contributed 
a story (No. 9), a poem (No. 10), a short novel (No. 6). 


KEIDRYCH RHYS, who farms in Carmarthenshire, at the age of 
twenty-two is making two reputations—as editor of Wales, which 
“has gathered together some brilliant Welsh writers’ (Poetry) and 
“pulsates with good young, red blood” (The Criterion). Also as a 
poet himself. He tells us that LirzE anp LetTErs To-pay was the first 
magazine to print him. He writes in English, dialect, and Welsh. We 
have previously printed some of his English and dialect work (Nos. 7, 9, 
Io): in this number we print for the first time some work in Welsh 
and will follow in the next (probably) with translations from the Welsh. 


MARY BUTTS?’ last unpublished stories are here posthumously 
printed. Two others, In the House and Mappa Mundi, appeared in 
No. 11. All these, together with eight others not previously printed in 
book-form, will be published by the Brendin Publishing Company (see 
announcement on p. ii). 


JEAN CASSOU granted Fernando de la Milla an exclusive interview 
for Lire aND Letters To-pay. This appeared in the last number. 


Stories were printed in Nos. 1 and 8. In France, he writes for Europe, 
Commune, etc. 
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BERNICE ELLIOT is a native of Michigan. She has done editorial 


and journalistic work in that city and in New York, but is now living 
in Chelsea. We print what is “ her first short story to be published in a 
magazine of general circulation ”. 


STEFAN HOCK continues his theatrical reminiscences with a 
chapter on Reinhardt. One of Austria’s leading post-war producers, 
Dr. Hock worked on Cochran’s revival of The Miracle and has been for 
some time resident in England. Previous contributions have been 
selections from Franz Grillparzer’s diary of a visit to London, 1836 
(No. 6), Theatre and Drama in Wales (No. 7) and The Fosefstaedter 
Theater (No. 11). 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL on his return from America left 
with us an article before departing to Trinidad, en route for Mexico, 
in both of which places he plans to write books. 


B. L. COOMBES spent the first eighteen years of his life on a small 
farm on the borders of Herefordshire and the later eighteen years as a 
miner in Glamorganshire. He is in charge of the underground ambulance 
in a large colliery at present. He contributed to New Writing 3, and 
through that has sold several stories. His 90,000 word narrative of a 
miner’s life will shortly be published. 


SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
SOUTHAMPTON 


Mr. Ivor Brown writes : 
““T find your book profoundly interesting, 


Every Reader of Shakespeare is a potential 
buyer of this book because : 


The author, by quoting Shakespeare him- 
self, throws light into some of the dark corners 
of the Sonnets. 

s s s 


The writer asserts and substantiates his 
belief that Shakespeare in the last fourteen 
lines of ‘‘ The Phoenix and Turtle’’, has 
pointed the way which leads to the disclosure 
of the personalities behind ‘‘Mr. W. H.” 
And that, when read in the meaning which 
its words bore when Shakespeare used them, 
the 20th Sonnet loses its unpleasant im- 


plications. : ts : 


and I think you have settled for ever the true 
meaning of Sonnet No. 20... The point 
of double authorship by Shakespeare and 
Southampton is one of general interest, and 
your book throws new and valuable light on one 
of the age-long literary problems of the world.” 


In addition to the Sonnets the book will 
contain ‘‘ A Lover’s Complaint ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Phcenix and Turtle’’; also the significant 
‘‘Poeticall Essaies’’ by Shakespeare, Mar- 
ston, Chapman and Ben Jonson. 


* * s 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


IN CELEBRATION OF AN 


ANNIVERSARY 


They said it couldn’t be done—but we did it. We have kept Life and Letters 
going. In the first week, when we answered the ’phone with ‘This is Life—’ a 
voice the other end said ‘I don’t believe it’. Later, we got as far as reaching the 
last word, ‘To-day.’ And then it was our own voice that spoke—‘ And To-morrow au 
To-morrow is here. For three years we have run LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY 
as a quarterly. The result of those three years is that we can count on a public 
sufficiently vital to justify our becoming a monthly. Life and Letters, founded in 
1928, becomes ten years later 
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QuaRTER DAY Is the day to “ get out ”—as a quarterly, we have always 
been on time. But the first of the month is the day to get in. We propose 
to move—with the times, and accordingly, beginning with the next issue, 
we shall “ get in” on the first of the month, and all a month holds, 
month by month. In short, we shall appear three times a quarter, instead 
of once. 

That is the result of the inquiry made in our last editorial. We asked 
then that readers, to whom our growth has been due, would assist in 
its continued development. We invited opinions on the paper and 
suggestions for its future success. 

Three criticisms were outstanding—we were too big, we were too 
expensive, we came out too rarely. We have decided to become smaller, 
cheaper, and to appear more often. From September, Life and Letters 
To-day will appear as a shilling monthly, of one hundred and sixty- 
eight pages. As the complaint of bigness referred to shape as well as 
to size, we shall adopt a new format suitable for the pocket, the brief- 
or suit-case, and the shelf. We are extremely glad to find readers at one 
with us on these major points. It appears to have been generally 
thought, by the public as by the trade, that the lapse between quarterly 
issues is out of time with the march of events. For long this has been 
noticeable to ourselves. We would be correcting proofs on China, 
congratulating ourselves that we had contact with Austria—and bang 
went a bomb in Brazil. (Already we cast an apprehensive eye towards 
Mexico.) When the smoke cleared away, who would remember that 
we had come out a month ago or would be due out two hence ? Looking 
back on past issues (into each of which went more effect, because 
experience taught us how to make it, and more co-operation, because 
more confidence was given), we find that time and again deserved 
attention was diverted by outside activities. We suffer not only because 
on such occasions you, the readers, have other things to think about, 
but because the retailers have other things to sell. This must be con- 
sidered, too many papers fail because the economic side of the paper 
receives less consideration from the editor than the more evident, 
but easier, aspects. To take an instance—a king dies; a king is pro- 
claimed. The king abdicates, another is proclaimed. Crowned. Each 
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time special numbers, special books, of biographies, chatter, reminis- 
cences, forecasts, swamp the bookstalls and shop windows, which 
have only limited space for display. Extend this to include resignations, 
wars, invasions—the chances are that with each issue something will 
turn up to devaluate the work of a quarter and make it out of date. 
With a monthly, appearing twelve times a year, the chances are more 
in our favour, if only because there are not that many kings left nor so 
many countries to conquer. 

Seriously, however, we feel that by coming out monthly we shall 
be able to keep abreast of events and run less risk of being pushed to 
one side by them. Less liable to be overwhelmed, and, in turn, by not 
being outsize, less likely to overwhelm. 

On this, we shake hands with our subscribers. Some have said that 
we gave them too much to read. We admit it. (Though it was nothing 
compared to what our contributors, and would-be contributors, gave us.) 
But when we came to this paper, three years ago, the alternatives were 
to be little and cheap, or limited but high in price. Instead of accepting 
either, we gambled. We gave value for money. For the money, the value 
was excessive. But so was the weight. And, human nature being what 
it is (why, we have never discovered), value or no value, so was the price. 
As price, as something to pay. 

We are delighted to have the opportunity to give less value (in 
quantity) for less money, at a time. Our view of a quarterly was that it 
should provide sufficient matter of first-rate interest to last for three 
months. We realize that no one to-day has the detachment or determina- 
tion to read the same thing for three months on end. So we are going 
to catch you on the hop—three issues a quarter instead of one. 

We shall cease to be a large accusing-looking directory lying on your 
table, something “‘ there isn’t time to read now ”’, something you can 
put off “ till next month’. You won’t be able to, because you’ll read 
us more easily and there’ll be another, next month. Instead of over 
two hundred pages as now, we shall be the equivalent of half that in 
smaller size. You will pay a shilling a time, three in all each quarter, 
instead of half a crown. But you won’t notice that sixpence, spread 
out. 

Neither will we, as we have to print and post twelve numbers a year 
instead of four. What we shall all notice, and why we bother, is that we 
will no longer be referring to what is just past. The just-past is never 
past enough to be seen in perspective. Reviews of all kinds, especially 
of books and theatre, will benefit, and the rest of the paper will not 
change. We shall not follow some examples and have a series of snippets. 
We shall print fewer articles, fewer stories in a number. The sum 
total will be the same, but because of the time at which they will appear 
they will have the added virtue of dealing with what is about to happen 
or still is happening, instead of with what lately did or, between 
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acceptance, did not happen, after all. Further, it will be easier to plan 
ahead, to run series and to achieve continuity in contents. 

__ It was always our ambition to do this. We are glad now to be realizing 
it. We thank those, readers and writers, who have made it possible. 
To the original subscribers to the old Life and Letters, we apologize. 
The majority of them stayed with us gallantly when we turned the 
two shilling monthly into a two and sixpenny quarterly. We hope 
all will do so, now that we change back to a monthly—and at half the 
price it once was. It may be annoying to have these changes. We 
assure them we are not doing it for fun. The reorganization alone 
means a great deal of work, and we are not a large staff. We take it 
on because we feel that to-day we can be. of greater service in this 
way. 

Later subscribers, we know, will be delighted, and newer we can 
see no reason for not winning. We print the best authors, from all 
countries. This is no boast on our part, it is fair acknowledgment to 
their reputations, and we are grateful that such as Heinrich and Thomas 
Mann, Gide, Havelock Ellis, H. D., Capek, Guilloux, Sassoon, and 
many others have helped to increase ours with their active support. 
We print, among rising authors, those who may one day rank with 
these, though of most we doubt it; and we print plenty who are not 
authors at all, in the academic sense, but reporters of facts or critics 
of phenomena. We shall be glad when reviewers differentiate between 
these as much as we do, and respect our readers the more for doing 
so better. 

Rates of subscription for the twelve issues will be twelve shillings 
(fourteen shillings, post free). Present subscribers will, however, be 
entitled to receive the additional copies without extra charge for as 
long as they subscribe, and new subscribers will, as a special offer, 
be received at the old rate of ten shillings and sixpence (post free, 
twelve shillings) up to 1st September. 

At the beginning of this editorial we mentioned moving, and this 
expansion necessitates our acquiring larger offices. We have not 
found them in time to announce our new address. But circulars will 
be sent out, and in the meantime all business communications should be 
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Freedom of the Press has lately been occupying the attention of both 
press-men and public, but we think one item has escaped notice— 
or, rather, overt mention. Since the Abdication, the public has slowly 
recognized that the newspapers not only give news, but withhold it. 
There are many ways of doing this—omitting, belittling, reducing, or 
over-shadowing with stunt stories the unpopular item. Alongside 
the public’s recognition of this has been the growth of the private news- 
letter. This, a few sheets of typescript, is not sold, but subscribed to. 
In addition to the well-known Week, there is the K-H. News-Letter 
Service. Started with a staff of two serving six hundred members two 
years ago, this news-letter now has a staff of twenty-five and twenty-four 
thousand subscribers. Commander King Hall announces that his news- 
letter, delivered in Great Britain on Saturday, should reach Durban 
members by Tuesday and it is hoped “ before the end of the year to 
have it on the breakfast tables of Washington on Monday 
mornings. ...” There is also another news-service, for members 
of Mass-Observation really send news of each other about each other 
to each other. The report on First Year’s Work (Lindsay Drummond) 
seems to us to show signs of approaching pomposity. Malinowski, 
in an appended essay, regards it more as “‘ maturity’. Certainly if 
the frequent references to re-organization and overhaul of method 
mean an abandonment of the superficiality of the smoking and recent 
investigations, we shall be glad. But we hope Mass Observation will 
not go too self-conscious. We liked it, not because of the results it 
achieved, but because of the material it gave us, from which we could 
make our own deductions. It used to be anonymous; we hope it will 
not become autocratic. 


* * * 


PHILOCIGPICTURACARDETTISTROLOGY 


We have no wish, at this late date, to enter into the famous Cigarette 
Controversy which centred round it. But No. 53 (Vol. V) of Cigarette 
Card News, we feel, reaches a new high in editorial honesty. ‘“ It is 
generally known that we welcome expressions of opinion by subscribers 
on any matters affecting their interest in the Cigarette Card News, 
and it is very surprising that we have had few on this particular point.” 

Heart-felt, we call it; especially as the number to hand includes 
a wistful survey of ‘‘ The ona Old Days” of card collecting, and 
valuable hints on the scientific acquisition and arrangement of those 
cards (which always seem to be the same in the packets we buy). There 
are reviews of recent issues and the catalogue of the London Cigarette 
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Card Co., Ltd., gratifies us with the following information : Carreras’ 
Famous Escapes may be bought for 4s. a dozen: Film Stars, “ d’cri’d 
(‘ described ’, or, in view of her imitations, ‘ decried ’ ?) by Florence 
Desmond,” 103d. This is the same as Kings and Queens of England. 
Fortune Telling (Heads) is 1s. 3d., whilst School Caps reach 2s., gd. less 
than Popular Personalities (Oval). Some idea of the wide interests of 
“ cartophilers ” may be gathered from the fact that Hignett’s series 
of Turnpikes reaches half a crown, whilst MacFisheries (yea, fish are 
smoked too) top it with 3s. for Japanese Colour Prints. Sport is not 
as popular as you might think ; Australian Racehorses only reach 104d. 
(beaten in this by Wax Art, The Story of Sound, and Tartans). 
Despite Littlewoods, Footballers are nearly as low as Dance Band 
Leaders. Naturally, the lowest of all are Men of Genius (price 3d.). 
In the hope that our readers are as enthralled as ourselves, we 
recommend a machine called “‘ The Mills Episcope ” for which “‘ these 
cards are suited and form ideal slides ’’, and next time we meet a 
Mass Observer (which may, of course, be ourselves), we shall ask him 
what he does with his cigarette cards, whether he takes them out upside 
down or not, and how many people realize that their correct use is as 
spills. 


* * * 


BLUE RUIN 
From a nineteenth-century song-book found in Farringdon Road, 
George List sends us two songs which he would have included in his 
Pub Survey had he come on them sooner. One is an original Comic 
Song “‘ written by W. H. Freeman and sung by him”’. It is called 
Rambles Through Hanley, and is a punning pub-tour :— 
“T with the Rising Sun got up, 
The Hare and Hounds to see, 
And from the Fug I took a sup, 
To cheer me on my way.” 
(Rum ti toddle, etc.). 
The names are on the whole usual, but among them we come on a 
Devil on Horseback, Big Pig, Little Crown, and Dolphin’s Tail. ‘The other 
song, to the air of The King, God Bless Him, recounts the adventures 
of two dustmen, Me and Jack Sparrow. “ ‘Two rare coves to lush,” 
who “trace out the gin-shops together ”’, they give a vivid picture of 
the drinking habits of their time and type :— 
“ A quart pot of heavy wet fill, fill for me, 
Give those who don’t like it, sour swipes ; 
And those who won’t swig at blue ruin like me, 
Let ’em die of the ague or gripes.” 


It will be seen that in 1810, drinks had as highly-coloured names 
as those of our contemporary cocktail. There were no music-halls 
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when these songs were sung, and it is interesting to read a contemporary 
account of what was the music-hall’s cradle. ‘‘ How few are the concert 
rooms in and about London where a man can take his wife, sister, or 
friend to and ensure their persons or ears from insult ? This house is 
situated, as it were, out of the way, yet it is filled every night with 
respectable company. The singing here is equal, if not superior, to 
any we have heard before in a ‘ sing-song shop ’. The serious vocalists 
are a series of good noted names, while the ‘ amusing vagabonds ’— 
we beg pardon, the comic corps, are tol lol.” ‘The house so publicly 
approved by the Harmonic Herald was the Chequers, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and it was open “‘ Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ”’. 


MOLLY CODDLE 


The volume consists of several collections—The Melodist, The 
Troubadour, The Apollo, etc., bound up with “ penny plains ’’ of the 
time, showing ‘“‘ Mr. Liston as Tony Lumpkin” and “‘ Mr. Braham 
as Sir Huon of Bordeaux ”’, and we are interested to have come on 
the first reference we know to a “ molly-coddle”’. In a song of that 
name (to the tune of Green Grow the Rashes, O !) we find— 


“O there is a sort of man 
Always leads a woman’s life. 
He reverses Nature’s plan, 
Turning helpmeet to his wife. 


Well done, Molly Coddle, O ! [twice] 
The lady’s maid 
Don’t know her trade 
So well as Molly Coddle, 0!” 


After describing the softness of such a man’s life, the song abjures 
women to be rid of him— 


“ Bear it not, ye worried wives, 
Show the world these housewife males ; 
If they thus will plague your lives, 
Pin a dish-clout to their tails ! 


Shame the Molly Coddles, O ! (etc.).”” 


The word has a slightly different meaning from to-day’s, but it is easy 
to see how, from the first implication of effeminacy, the “ molly coddle ”, 
who started by looking after others, became through the association 
of effeminacy, someone who had to be looked after. 
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Comic songs in these collections have a heartiness which we have 
now lost. But it is good to find evidence of continuity of at least one 
kind of English humour. In 1810, they were singing— 

“When gooseberries grow on the stem of a daisy 
And plum-puddings roll on the tide to the shore, 
And jalap is made from the curls of a jazy, 
Oh ! then Moladusta, I’ll love thee no more.” 

To-day, in the East End, a brisk trade is done in nonsensical literature, 
printed on postcards and sold in general shops, along with bootlaces, 
sherbet, chewing sweets (“‘ guaranteed to change colour as you chew ”), 
elastic, and assorted buttons. We have before us one such card, headed 
“ Found—The Young Man Who Has Been Missing Since the Third 
of Next Month”. It recounts how a young man, with “a small tooth- 
comb and a paper collar’, shipped aboard a stone frigate, which had a 
cargo of dolls’ eyes and fly-paper. ‘‘ After 3 hours’ sail, they being 
about 22 miles off the South Coast of Battersea Park, the mate and 
part of the crew went into the fore-top to play at cricket... . The 
Captain threw his watch overboard to lighten the ship, but it was of no 
avail, for she struck against a lucifer box and became a total wreck. 
Thirty of the crew swam ashore on an old hat, but the Young Man 
saved his life by clinging to a nutmeg grater’’. If this isn’t the world 
of Edward Lear, we don’t know what is. The Young Man arrives at 
an uninhabited island, where he sets up shop. ‘The natives gnaw 
the paint off his shutters, so he returns home. His father “ has grown 
so old he don’t know who he is and nobody can tell him”. There is 
much more of the Young Man’s history, and there are many more such 
cards. Calder-Marshall had intended considering this ‘“ surrealism of 
the streets’ in whole. But his visit to Trinidad puts him somewhat 
out of reach of Rotherhithe, so we can only quote, as we have done, 
from the card which he sent us. 


* * * 


MATERIAL AID FOR SPANISH INTELLECTUALS 


Sylvia Townsend Warner appeals for money to send food to loyal 
Spain. In a letter she says: ‘“‘ There have been many such appeals, 
and it is to the credit of England that they have been answered. But 
this is a different appeal. So far, we have sent food for children, for 
refugees, for the poor who all their lives have lived upon scanty 
commons. This is an appeal for people of the educated classes, who 
once knew something of the fine food and the excellent wines with 
which Franco taunts hungry Madrid. These men and women, loyal 
to their country, are doing more than starve. They are teaching in 
schools and barracks, they are nursing in hospitals, they are making 
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drugs and anesthetics in laboratories, they are carrying on researches 
in science, they are preserving libraries and works of art. Their con- 
tribution to keeping up the spirit of the people and to mitigating the 
agonies of war has been of inestimable value. Let us send them what 
reinforcements we can: from Madrid the Negro poet, Langston 
Hughes, writes : ‘‘ Sometimes a meal consists largely of bread and of 
soup made with bread. Somebody is sure to repeat an old Spanish 
saying. ‘ Bread with bread—food for fools.’ Then we all laugh. One 
of Franco’s ways of getting back at Madrid is to broadcast daily from 
his radio stations at Burgos and Seville the luncheon and dinner menus 
of the big hotels, the fine food the Fascists are eating and the excellent 
wine they drink.” Money for material reinforcement of such things 
as food and tobacco should be sent to—Spanish Intellectuals Fund, 
Writers Association, 23 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 


* * * 


SUMMER SUMMARY 


We are privileged to follow Thomas Mann’s article on Masaryk 
with a contribution by the late President of Czecho-Slovakia himself. 
This leads to other storm-centres—Brazil, as seen by the noted traveller 
and writer, Rockwell Kent, and the plight of Spanish refugees in 
a certain camp, described by Louis Guilloux. His diary in turn 
leads on to some memoirs, which we consider striking, of Romaine. 
In poetry, we have found that Horace Gregory’s piece grows on us 
each time we read it. Early contributors return—Dylan Thomas, 
Ruthven Todd, Randall Swingler, etc-—and some new ones appear— 
Oscar Williams and William Justema, from America; Julian Symons 
and George Macleod from England. The Theatre section has been 
extended, and the Music supplements Stefan Hock’s recital of the 
Vienna that is no more, with a glance at Glyndebourne. Weare criticized 
when we have too much Cinema. We are criticized when, as last time, 
we cut down. This time, it is the turn to enlarge. 

Future plans have been discussed at some length in the Editorial, 
and details as to contributors in forthcoming numbers will be found, 
as usual, on the inside back cover. 
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HISTORY AND THE WORLD 


By THOMAS MASARYK 
Told to KAREL CAPEK 


You emphasize the significance of history for politics ; apparently 
you have in mind the old vitae magistra. 

Yes, after all, you know that I used to have frequent discussions and 
disputes on the substance of history ; I was always interested in the 
lessons for our politics that follow from history, from our own and from 
that of the world. I do not presume to be a historian ; but as a believer 
in teleology I try to grasp the sense of the world and of our actions— 
how much already have I racked my brains because of that ! I seek for 
information from the historians, but I also observe what is happening 
at home, and outside—sir, in the course of more than half a century 
one sees much, and one has something to think about. I think that in 
the War I proved that I have a little of that historical sense. Well, I kept 
proclaiming this again and again: that our politics must be cosmo- 
politan, with an international orientation. This follows from our history 
—and, from our tradition: even Palacky pointed out for us “‘ cosmo- 
politan centralization ”’. 

Yes, but that axiom can also be proved geographically, in that we are a 
small nation and state, wedged in the middle of the Continent, on the water- 
shed of natural spheres, races, cultures, and religions : therefore that we 
are necessarily the crossroads of Europe. 

Yes, this is also important ; but other states differently situated also 
have their problem of international orientation—in fact all states. Where 
there are frontiers, there are also neighbours, it is there that the other 
world begins. Whether we want to or not, we live politically in the world, 
and with the whole world. On all grounds only world politics are 
reasonable and permanent. 

Doesn’t that lead to the opinion that foreign politics are of greater 
importance than internal politics ? nts 

Not necessarily ; sometimes foreign, sometimes internal politics are 
of greater importance for the state ; in the long run foreign politics will 
always correspond in nations with the tone of internal affairs. With 
regard to our politics, that terrific world revolution caused by the Great 
War—and it was from that revolution that our freedom arose—makes 
it obligatory for us to become politically conscious of what in a historical 
sense it was all about ; and where further development is pointing to. 

I conceive of world politics in a realistic sense ; that is, they must be 
based on the study of the world and of its history ; we must become 
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conscious of what is going on in the world, and what connects us with it. 
Don’t get frightened, I am not going to start from the first Adam ; 
neither shall we entertain ourselves with the history of the whole world ; 
Europe is enough for us, and those neighbouring parts: of Asia 
and Africa which developed historically in close association with 
Europe. } . 

After all, Europe isa peninsula of Asia; and the history of Asia falls 
into that part that is nearest to Europe, so about as far as the frontiers 
of India and China; India, China with Japan, separated by high 
mountains and deserts from the western part of Asia had their own 
special cultural life. 

After all, the frontiers that you give are roughly the frontiers of the 
white races. 

Yes, roughly. Let us leave aside that real Asiatic Asia ; European Asia 
and Asiatic Europe are sufficient for us. Those countries from the 
frontiers of India right to modern Portugal, the whole orbis terrarum 
round the Mediterranean Sea, together with Northern Africa, were from 
primeval times, and still are, in close cultural contact ; it was on this part 
of the earth that cultural syncretism originated, of language and of 
population. As Kollar would say, in this region there was sufficient 
intimate reciprocity, particularly of culture, and with it the mingling of 
races, and of nations. 

It is a strange phenomenon that it was here that from the earliest 
times great world empires, as we may call them, arose. Thus one after 
the other came the Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, as well as the Egyptian 
empires ; the Greeks crumbled up into various tribes, but the Athenians 
made an attempt to unite Hellas into a single state after they had 
succeeded in driving off the aggressive Persians. With Alexander a huge 
world empire came into being, embracing Greece, Egypt, and the whole 
of the then known Asiatic East, as far as India; after Alexander his 
empire fell to pieces politically, but not in a cultural sense. This Greek 
culture, Hellenism, also spread to Rome, and farther west. After 
Alexander the Roman world empire was set up. Rome, Italian in 
substance, embodied in itself Greece, Egypt, and northern Africa, in 
the East the nations and states of Alexander’s empire, in the West the 
Iberians, Celts, and Germans. The Roman empire fell into a western 
and an eastern part; the eastern part—-Byzantium—survived the 
breaking up of the western one. Further world empires arose in the 
West: F rankish, Germano-Roman, Spanish, Austrian: 
tee the empire of Islam. And the Swedish attempt to subjugate the 

orth. 

Yes. And in more recent times : Napoleon’s France, the growth of 
England as a colonial world-empire, the rise of the federal North 
American state, the rise of Russia as an Eurasian realm, the union of 
Italy, and her desire to dominate the Mediterranean, the growth of 
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Prussia, and of the new German empire, modern Japan—in short, 
everywhere and at all times you have that historical process of the 
formation of great world empires. 

That peculiar urge for political power is also manifest in the smaller 
states ; our old Bohemian state was for a certain time in a relative sense a 
world power, the same may be said of Poland, Bulgaria, Serbia—well 
everywhere, and at all times you meet with that urge ; to extend beyond 
its frontiers, to organize within itself other nations and other states. 

For the rise of the great empires geographical factors were of con- 
siderable significance: mountains, the river highways—the Nile, 
Danube, Rhine—and chiefly the sea. For the West the Mediterranean 
was of special political importance—its name alone indicates what 
significance it had in binding together the nations settled on its shores, 
particularly the Greeks, Romans, Phenicians. Even Plato grasped the 
value of this sea at that time. There was also a tendency in the Eastern 
states in its direction: Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, and Egypt too. 

It is only in more recent times that progress in seamanship opened up 
the Atlantic Ocean—the connection between Europe and America ; 
for to-day and for the future the Pacific Ocean is increasing in importance 
—the connection between America and the Far East. China, Japan, 
and India across the sea become the neighbours of Europe and 
America. 

Those great empires—we call them great powers—arose mainly 
from political action, from the urge to domineer and the eagerness for 
conquest, from the subjugation of one state by another, of one nation 
by another ; sometimes over-population and hunger lead to conquest— 
bona terra, mali vicini. In a national sense these great states used to be 
bi-national and multi-national, and they were controlled by the dominant 
race. And because mutual understanding was necessary among indivi- 
duals, and among nations of different languages, the language of com- 
munication and of the state arose. In olden times there was no modern 
nationalistic feeling ; with foreign rule the language was also accepted 
—through the administration, the army, commerce, religion, and culture. 
With the world empires world languages also developed. It was not 
only political supremacy that led to this, but also the need for culture, 
and so the foreign languages of nations of a higher culture were accepted. 
From the beginning culture was the connecting link between nations 
and states, and cultural reciprocity developed. And the spirit reached 
further than the sword. 

The first great cultural power, I should say, was Greece. You must 
realize the special position of the ancient Greeks : they were to an equal 
degree a nation of Europe and of Asia Minor, and, therefore, from the 
earliest times they were the mediators between Europe and Asia; they 
had settlements also in Southern Italy, in Egypt, in Cyrenaica, and 
they had their emporia throughout the whole Mediterranean. Still 
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earlier than Hellenistic culture the oldest Eurasian culture was Aegean, 
Creto-Mycenian, and also Greek; there was, therefore, an older 
connection than history itself. 

During the period of the flowering of their culture the Greeks had 
a profound influence on the nations of the Old World; in the time of 
Alexander, and after him, Greek became the universal language in 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; in a cultural sense it also conquered the imperial 
Romans, and with them it was de facto the second state language. 
I have treasured in my mind the advice of the Roman poet: Vos 
exemplaria graeca nocturna versate manu, versata diurna. It is obvious 
that even then culture had a super-national, cosmopolitan validity. 

You find the same with Latin down to the Middle Ages, with French 
in modern times, with English. It is evident that relations between 
nations are not only a question of political power, not only of the sword, 
the spirit also conquers the world; the exchange of natural and 
industrial goods leads to commerce—again another aspect of cosmo- 
politan reciprocity. It has been like this since the beginning. 

Well, look at the unending historical process, what it means : nations 
and states cannot live in isolation, besides their internal organization 
they strive for organization among themselves, for associations between 
states and between nations. Mankind gradually organizes itself as a 
whole ; the history of conquests, empires, cultures and languages shows 
us that. For us, the last phase of this development was the world War, 
and the post-War period. 

The question is: should this organization of states, nations, and 
continents come about through violence, that is through conquest, 
subjugation, or, as one says to-day, in the imperialistic way, or peacefully 
by federation, by political, economic, and cultural agreements required 
for the purpose ? The programme for the peaceful world organization 
was drawn up after the War by the League of Nations, by working for 
Pan-Europe, and by hundreds of associations and movements for the 
rapprochement between nations. We may say that we stand only on 
the threshold of the true cosmopolitan organization. 

I have grown somewhat talkative ; but that glance back into the past 
says much for our time, for us, for our state and nation. 

Don’t put yourself out, I can see what you are making for. 

Gratias for patience; yes, there is something from which to learn. 
In the first place we may again and fully apprectate Kollar’s idea of 
reciprocity, and Palacky’s idea of cosmopolitan centralization, from 
knowledge of that Palacky drew up for us his political programme. It 
pleases me that already our first pioneers, our first cultural leaders, 
grasped and proclaimed that idea at such an early stage. We might call 
it part of our political tradition. 

‘The development of mankind really appears, and in the full meaning 
of the word, as the development of reciprocity, of syncretism of culture, 
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language, and population. At the very beginning of historical develop- 
ment while there was no stronger and more extensive organization of the 
state this syncretism occurred among neighbouring tribes, spread so 
to speak from one village to the next ; then the original tribal organiza- 
tion grew out into the state organization, and as time went on some states 
acquired political supremacy over neighbouring ones—world powers 
arose. 

Hand in hand with the political relations between nations, the syn- 
cretism of culture and population developed. The cultures mingled, the 
races and nations also mingled. This mingling of the races we can trace 
everywhere, with us as in other places. There isn’t such a thing as what 
is called pure blood—we have not got it, we are not pure-blooded Slavs, 
just as neither the Germans, Frenchmen, or Englishmen and so on have 
got it. Nobody, nowhere. All that talk about some pure, or superior 
race is a political myth. Europeanism and Europism arose just from that 
very mixing, just by that mutual enrichment of the blood and of the spirit. 

Equally widely spread is cultural syncretism, and by it also that of 
language. You have examples enough—take English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, or any other language. The influence of German on us, 
Germanisms in our language. It is not only a question of mutual verbal 
influences, of taking over and translating individual words, but also 
the influence of syntax, and of what is called the spirit of the language. 
Nations learned from one another, nothing can prevent this. A fine 
example is how the Gauls and Germans learned from the Romans, 
although they were fighting against them all the time; but people 
acquire knowledge even in the conflict with their opponents, for conflict, 
even a physical one is, de facto, also reciprocity. 

And cultural reciprocity—those gifted Greeks already learned from 
the Orient, the imperial Romans from the Greeks; and their culture 
survives to the present day. To the present day their poets and historians 
are being read, Roman law is being studied, the whole of European 
culture stands on foundations of the ancient world. Not only the 
Renaissance and Humanism, already the Medieval church continued 
in that culture, it preserved its language, art, philosophy—that is one 
of the finest examples in history. Not the sword, but the spirit. A man 
does not live on bread alone, nations do not live on bread alone. I do 
not believe in the omnipotence of political violence. 

Further lessons : that the racial and national minorities have existed 
from the very earliest development of mankind. De facto, every 
European state contains within itself linguistic minorities ; small states, 
and nations are minorities among the bigger states, and nations, and 
even the greatest states and nations in the last resort are a minority in 
comparison with the whole of mankind. Therefore, a proper solution of 
the political problem of minorities is the presupposition of a better, 
and more cosmopolitan, organization in the world. 
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A bit of cosmopolitism and polyglotism is part of the trousseau of 
modern man. To know other nations so as to appreciate better the 
quality and individuality of one’s own. To praise one’s own nation 
merely because the others are foreign and unknown to us, that I should 
say is blind love. Of course: we shall not ape other nations. Cultural 
internationalism does not exclude the intimate love to one’s own nation, 
nor the desire to preserve its cultural autonomy. 

As evidence of that : how a nation so universal and cosmopolitan as 
the English could respect and preserve its essential character. 

Yes, that’s it: with cosmopolitism to preserve one’s own. And a 
further great lesson from history; culture, education is a powerful 
political force, is more permanent than the state, army, and economic 
power. I don’t know of worse faint-heartedness than the present talk 
about the decline of European culture. If it does decline then only to 
pass into cosmopolitan culture. 

And what then is the meaning of the League of Nations, the movement 
for Pan-Europa and all those organizations ? We already have several 
hundreds of international and universal scientific, legal, social institu- 
tions, and so on—yes, even sport to-day is cosmopolitan. It is obvious 
that the nations are beginning to understand the most important fact 
that the reciprocity required can be achieved by mild and reasonable 
means, not through violence, through federation, the organization of 
independent states and nations. The World War was also a federation 
of two great groups—to-day the problem is to assist in the conciliation 
and unification of the continents, and of the whole of mankind. It 
won’t all happen at once, and easily, hardly any one of us will live to 
wuts perfect unification ; but again I am referring to those mills of 

od. 

I remember what Napoleon came to on St. Helena: that in Europe 
there would no longer be any other arrangement possible except a 
league of nations. According to him, he was compelled to subdue 
Europe with arms, but now it had to be persuaded; there were no 
reasons for keeping hatred alive among the nations. Well I wonder : 
how many Napoleons and little Napoleons will have still to come to 
reason ? 

Reciprocity, internationalism, cosmopolitanism—we have a more 
comprehensive word for it: humanity. The development of the world 
is working towards universal humanity, to pure humanism, as Kollar 
called it, and as Palacky believed. 


(Translated from the Czech by M. and R. Weatherall) 
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BRAZIL AND VARGAS 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


“ Here lay the greatest undeveloped possibilities for productive wealth to be found 
on this globe. And here were the greatest contrasts. On the coast live the sophisticated 
upper-class city dwellers, who spend half their time in Europe, speak five or six languages 
and live in imperial splendour, bothering as little about the aboriginal Indians who live in 
primeval savagery in the jungle as the savages do about them.” (‘ South by Thunderbird,” 
Hudson Strode, Random House, 1937.1) 


ONE MIGHT ADD that of the 47,000,000 population, 11,888,000 are listed 
as employed, 8,860,000 being workers in agricultural, cattle and rural 
activities ; that the wages of the majority of these workers are two 
milreis a day (or about twelve cents); that millions labour in peonage ; 
that undernourishment to near starvation prevails ; and that 75 per cent 
of the entire population is illiterate. Wealth in contrast to extreme poverty ; 
culture to illiteracy ; vast distances, and few roads and railroads (one mile 
of railroad to ten in the U.S.A.). Unlimited and varied resources, 
and a single crop economy; and instead of the enjoyment of that 
generous security of livelihood which so rich a land could yield— 
to, it has been reckoned, twenty times its present millions—the people 
live in bondage to foreign capital and in hazardous dependence upon 
foreign markets. Brazil was never colonized; it has been exploited. 

The history of Byazil is a tragic story of successive exploitations leading 
each in turn to ruin and revolt. And although the progress of Brazil for the 
past hundred and sixteen years has seemed to be through independence 
toward democracy, the attainment of democracy would appear to have 
been as contrary to the genius of its Latin peoples as of the Indians and 
Negroes who through slavery have come to be called citizens. Reared 
in dependence on the big estates, subject to an economy over which they 
had no control, and to a government that was remote and not of them, 
the people were as apathetic toward their democratic rights when these 
were constitutional as they show themselves to be to-day at their repeal. 

On the afternoon of 25th November, close in the wake of the 
November coup d’état, Jerome Davis and I, representing the National 
Committee for People’s Rights and the Joint Committee for the Defence 
of the Brazilian People, arrived in Rio de Janeiro to inquire into the 
political situation, sense out the public mind, and come to such con- 
clusions as might be of value to the American public in judging of 
Brazil as friendly neighbour. We had nine days to do it in. We bore 
credentials: mine were in the form of personal introductions—of 
what proved to be of the most friendly and helpful nature—from the 
Brazilian Ambassador, Sefior Oswaldo Aranha in Washington; and 
Davis had, besides several personal letters, including one from the son 


1 England, Hamish Hamilton. 
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of President Vargas to his father, a number of official introductions of 
importance. Arrived in Rio, we proceeded to a hotel on the Copacabana 
strand. We bathed, changed, dined, strolled for a while, and went to 
bed, relieved that we’d arrived, that no hotel attendant would come 
knocking at our doors at dawn or earlier to get us to the plane. We slept. 
If what now follows has no place in a “‘ report ” it may at least incon- 
sequentially enliven it, and suggest something of the atmosphere or 
cloud under which we, in common with the Brazilian people, were to 
find ourselves. 


While I nodded, nearly napping— 
(I was, of course, really dead to the world) 


While I nodded, nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of someone gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door : 
“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, 
“Tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this and nothing more.” 


‘“‘ Get outa there,” I roared. ‘‘ Leave me alone. I want to sleep. 
I’m not taking the plane. Go ’way.” And plunging my head into the 
pillow, I drew up the sheet to cover it. 

The tapping, gentle but insidious, kept on. 

I grabbed ithe telephone, and roared a good old-fashioned Anglo- 
Saxon complaint into Portuguese ears. I hung up. I laid my head on 
the mattress and the pillow on my head. 

That tapping—it had never stopped—came through. 

The ’phone rang. God—is this a mad-house ! “* What is it, what—” 

“It is the police,’ came the voice of the gentle porter. 

Such visitors, at such an hour ! (It was, of course, exactly midnight.) 
Switching on the light and swathing myself in something or other, 
I opened the door with such expressions of apology and welcome as I 
thought would make us all very happy. One has no rights where there’s 
a “State of War”’. But friends !—there’s where you need them. 

I let three fellows in, plain-clothes men of the secret police, it proved. 
They demanded my papers, all of them, every last scrap. In one corner 
of the room stood my brief-case, open about two inches. From the other 
corner of the room I took my passport and, scarcely looking to aim, 
scaled it toward and into the brief-case. The police beamed their 
admiration. I patted my chest, and we all laughed. I handed around 
cigarettes, and proceeded to point out crannies that might have served 
me for the concealment of documents. When they had ransacked the 
place, they told me to dress. They were, by now, entirely friendly and 
polite. I dressed, and almost arm-in-arm we went down and out and 
into a waiting taxi. 
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They conveyed me to the central police station in front of which lolled 
two dilapidated, diminutive, and very sleepy soldiers, with bayoneted 
guns much taller than their heads. We ascended in an elevator to just 
such a courtyard corridor as that from which Barron had plunged to 
his death. I was told to sit down in a waiting room. I lit a cigarette and 
studied a map of Brazil. Ten minutes later a door opened and I was 
summoned into the presence of the Lieutenant. 

At the desk of the Lieutenant and separated from him by a vacant 
chair sat a fat man, as unkempt, unshaven, dirty, as you’d find at large. 
“T speak English,” said this man, with unconvincing accent. ‘I am 
the interpreter. Sit down.” 

I took the vacant chair. 

“We have brought you here,” said the Lieutenant with the utmost 
courtesy, “‘ to aid you in the work for which you have come to Brazil. 
We want to help you.” 

I beamed my pleasure. “‘ Oh, thank you very much! ”’ I said, and 
grinned. So did they all, so pleasantly. 

““ We have taken your papers,”’ continued the Lieutenant, “ in order 
to safeguard them for you. We don’t want anything to happen to them.” 

“How kind, how wonderful !”’ I cried and shook his hand. ‘“‘ How 
can I ever thank you for your thoughtfulness ! How can I thank you 
all!’ I laughed for happiness, and so did everyone. 

Now, while both Davis and I had possessed a number of documents 
and pamphlets of so tactless a nature as would have involved us in 
difficulties, these had long ago been torn into little bits and, via the 
toilet of the plane, consigned to the Atlantic Ocean. All had been thrown 
away—but one; of its damning presence among my papers had I not 
from the first entrance of the police been painfully aware! It was a long 
list of the most eminent of those Brazilian prisoners about whose 
welfare we were to inquire. Caught with the goods ? Best make a virtue 
of the crime. 

‘“‘ At your offer of assistance, Lieutenant,” I addressed him, “ I am 
delighted and grateful. And because of your offer—so generously made 
—J] will now, at this fortunate moment, ask you for certain information 
for which I had intended coming to you. Where,”—searching in my 
brief-case and producing the document—‘‘ are these gentlemen ? 
Where are they ? Are they well ? ” I handed him the list : he looked at it. 

As at the explosion of a bomb in a gay market place at festive noon, 
the crowd is suddenly transfixed with horror, indignation, hatred, fear 
—so, at his first glance at the first name was changed the good 
Lieutenant. ‘ Prestes!”’ he cried, and all the room recoiled, recoiled 
and glared at me. “‘ Prestes ! You know him ? What of him?” And as 
he read more names, their horror grew. 

‘Who gave you this?” “ Your countrymen,” I said. 

‘‘ And do you know these men ? ” “ Not yet.” 
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At last, fiercely, he took the brief-case, stuffed in the damning docu- 
ment, and put the whole thing out of reach. ‘The moment had arrived 
for cigarettes. 

Lighting the Lieutenant’s, I embraced him. rat A 

“You’re an American?” I asked the interpreter, clapping his dirty 
knee. 

Someone recounted my amazing passport shot : they liked that shot. 
We laughed—and all was well. He’s ‘‘ Mui sympatico,” said one. “ You 
bet!” I said: agreed. 

Dismissed to return to my hotel, I suggested that they honour me 
with that style of police escort to which I was accustomed. “ Besides,” 
I added, ‘“‘ how about the other fellow, Davis?’’ We might as well get 
everything cleaned up. bigs 

The spasm which the mention of Davis brought on was dissipated 
when the Lieutenant was assured that Jerome Davis was not the 
American Labour defender, David Levinson. Still, they would look 
him over. My three friends stood up to go with me. 

‘May we all stop for a drink, Lieutenant ?” I asked. 

“No,” said the Lieutenant, sternly. 

‘‘ Please, just a little one ?” Two more men joined our party. 

“cc N-no.”’ 

The six of us marched out. 

‘““ That’s what you get from this damned Fascism,”’ muttered one of 
us—not I. 

We all crowded into a cab and, sitting in each other’s laps, drove to 
a café. I ordered double highballs, and proceeded to discourse on the 
labour movement, the C.I.O., and how the working people of the world 
were going to run the world. They beamed approval. 

““Here’s to the revolution!” I said, and raised my glass. We drank to it. 

Davis was splendid. Jumped out of bed to let us in. Beamed welcome 
as I said: ‘‘ My friends.”” And when I added, “‘ The police,’’ got back 
in bed. The police didn’t do much but grow more and more embarrassed 
as I searched the room for contraband. They looked ashamed at having 
come. And as at last the door closed and locked itself behind the 
Professor’s brief-case and the policemen’s backs, Davis lifted his head 
from his pillow and lifted the pillow from the bed. There lay his pass- 
port, wallet, and his copy of the damning list. 

Next morning we called at the American Embassy, told our story. 
And that afternoon the assistant to the Ambassador arrived at our 
hotel in company with a police detective ; and with our brief-cases. 
The only thing that was not returned was the list of political prisoners. 
The Ambassador’s assistant informed me that I was under serious 
suspicion, that I might be ordered to keep to my hotel room until the 
next plane left. They kept some check on my telephone calls, but as 
far as I know, didn’t trail me. I was allowed to stay. Policemen, 
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sometimes, give them half a chance, aren’t bad. Davis, from that time 
on—we so agreed—pursued his work unhampered by that suspect, me. 

The plans to send us to Brazil were initiated in June, 1937, during 
a conference with Ambassador Aranha in Washington, at which the 
notorious mistreatment of political prisoners under the Getulio Vargas 
régime was discussed and protested against. Before the departure of 
the committee five months later, there had successively occurred in 
Brazil, first, a termination of the internal so-called ‘“‘ State of War” 
in favour of a more liberal ‘‘ State of Emergency ” ; secondly, a return 
to the “ State of War ” and with it more arrests ; and thirdly, a coup d’état 
by which the pending elections were called off, the incumbency of 
President Getulio Vargas perpetuated, and the democratic constitution 
supplanted by a mandatory one. 

“What you see here to-day is not Brazil. The Brazilian people will 
not tolerate dictatorship. You may quote me as saying that.”’ So spoke 
H. Sobral Pinto, the eminent and courageous conservative Catholic 
attorney who defended Prestes in his trial for treason. So, in fact, 
said many others whom I met in Rio. Yet they do tolerate it. And that 
Getulio Vargas should walk the streets of Rio as a private citizen, un- 
watched, unguarded, may be taken as evidence not only of the inherent 
gentleness of Brazilians, but of their thoroughgoing unconcern with 
government. They want democracy and they want peace. They want 
freedom from censorship, from espionage, from fear. They want to 
work, to live securely, to be well-fed ; they want leisure and happiness. 
Let soldiers fight; the people, they want peace. Consequently, as 
government is thought of as a power apart, so are revolts against it 
left to those to whom armed violence is a trade. 

In the heat of the Prestes rebellion, a bicycle rider came to where 
troops were shooting at each other across the avenue. He rang his bell. 
The troops stopped shooting while he passed. 

The recent coup d’état was accomplished without a shot being fired. 
Concerning the soldiers who were assembled in Rio and marched about 
the streets, people said, ‘‘ Vargas is counting his constituents.” 

I was in Rio during the delayed celebrations of Flag Day. The 
occasion was to be of special interest, celebrating not only the contin- 
uance of the Vargas régime but, by the burning of the flags of the 
Brazilian States, that stronger union of the States which the new con- 
stitution provided. A fair-sized crowd attended, no larger than to 
leave quite undisturbed the daily aspect of the city thoroughfares. 
And troops were there: soldiers in white, in green; and guards 
resplendent in Napoleonic dress. And companies of men, of little boys 
and girls, in the Integralista’s green and white. Pretty enough—but no 
one cared. Not until noon-time when the troops marched home: “They 
would block the traffic at the noon hour!”’ said a characteristic onlooker. 

Brazil, exploited for centuries in the interests of Portuguese imperialism 

c 
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and, subsequently, of international imperialism—an exploitation 
internally abetted by the larger Brazilian landowners and the upper 
urban bourgeoisie—is to-day primarily obligated to and, consequently, 
in bondage to American and British capital. This financial bondage 
to the Democratic powers has, however, failed both to secure to those 
powers that monopoly of Brazilian trade which might be held to be their 
due and to protect their interests against the growing influence of the 
Fascist powers on Brazilian policy and Brazilian internal affairs. ‘This 
influence, unless it is checked by the action of Great Britain and the 
United States, or rejected by a militant democracy within " “ must 
lead eventually to a sharp decline in American-Brazilian trauc, 10 a 
collapse of securities, and to such a Pan-American situation as may 
challenge the Monroe Doctrine and even menace American democracy. 
Neither the evils of Fascism, nor—relative to what exists to-day—its 
questionable blessings, as they may exclusively affect the people of 
Brazil, are to be held the proper concern of the American government. 
That policy of isolation which has made us officially unconcerned with 
the depredations of fascist Italy and Germany in friendly Spain, which 
has blithely tolerated the barbarous aggression of Japan in China, will 
not be altered to defend the Brazilian people against the heartless civil 
persecutions which Brazilian tyrants in their march toward fascism 
practise. What governments have hearts? ‘They are, and properly, 
the instruments of public interests. And that those “‘ interests ”’ which 
have so far been exclusively effective in determining international 
policy have earned the stigma of italics, merely betrays the importance 
of our humanity. Are we much moved at the herding into Brazilian 
prisons of thousands of innocent men and women, at the savage tortures 
inflicted upon many of them, at official murders ? Yes, we are moved : 
not much. Are even the masses in Brazil—those masses that, now suffer- 
ing most, have most to gain by freedom through revolt, whose kind, 
whose relatives and friends, whose leaders are the tortured and im- 
prisoned victims of dictatorship—are they much moved? They are. 
Much moved. And yet—they are so poor, so ignorant, so destitute of 
arms, so frightened and oppressed—not moved enough. 

They were not moved enough to win the 1922 revolt, nor in the 1924-6 
uprising to carry Prestes through to victory. In 1930 they were led 
by promises of great reforms to overthrow Sao Paolo’s domination ; 
and in 1932 to crush Sao Paolo’s comeback and retain their ‘‘ Liberal ”, 
Vargas, in Dictatorship. But Prestes lived. Strengthened in purpose 
and matured in mind he plotted while in exile for the liberation of his 
country. A railway strike precipitated the half-organized revolt. In 
the north it was suppressed by the ruthless bombardment of the cities ; 
in Rio de Janeiro by the overpowering of a regiment. Prestes had become 
an avowed communist; and it is neither to be doubted that other 
communists, including the German Ewart, were co-leaders with himself, 
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nor that the entire communist party of Brazil stood with him and with 
the National Liberation Alliance. But the charge of “ Communist ! ” 
which Vargas now directed, and continues against all sympathizers 
with the Prestes revolt and with the cause of Democracy in general 
was in fact no more than a pretext for such arrests and persecutions as 
might secure the Dictator in power and exalt him in the public mind 
as the saviour of Brazil. Its purpose was to scare: Brazilians laugh. 
By all of this too few are moved enough. 

A “ State of War ”’ : all civil liberties annulled. And Vargas Dictator. 
Yet the Constitution with its provisions for Democratic government 
remained, a standing reproach and a consequent embarrassment to 
autocracy. Under the Constitution the President’s seven-year term now 
neared its close : a second term was banned. Consequently the summer 
of 1937 saw a Presidential election campaign in full swing, with every 
outward show that the electoral provisions of the Constitution were to 
be observed. Again as in 1930 and in the Paulista uprising of 1932 it 
was a conflict between the special and more local interests of the coffee 
growers, manufacturers and capitalists of rich Sao Paolo supported by 
the foreign interests in Brazil, and the no less special though wider 
interests of Rio Grande do Sul supported by the urban bourgeoisie 
and those liberals throughout Brazil who had formed the Allianca Liberal 
in the elections of 1930. In terms of persons the fight was between Flores 
da Cunha, former governor of Sao Paolo—represented by Amando Sales 
de Oliveira, a lawyer and corporation employé—and Flores’ implacable 
rival and foe, Vargas himself. Indeed, one of Vargas’ first acts upon 
his declaration of a ‘‘ State of War ”’ was to depose Flores. And Flores, 
doubtless with good judgment, fled into exile. ‘The Vargas candidate was 
one José Americo de Almeida, a liberal, a friend and supporter of Vargas, 
and formerly Vargas’ own Minister of Communications. Americo was a 
writer and a man without property. He was from the north, that north of 
Brazil where destitution at its worst prevails. He knew the poor and 
felt their misery. No business man, his humanity was unrestrained by 
consideration of property and trade. What should be done was more to 
him than how. Land for the people, was his thought ; end poverty. 
The masses thrilled to him. He felt a messianic urge: ‘I am the saviour 
of Brazil!” he cried ; ‘‘ Money? I have none; but I know its where- 
abouts.” The politicians, scared, abandoned him: “I need no 
politicians,” he declared. “The people are my strength.” (This in 
Brazil!) The bourgeoisie, the liberals, wondered ; they were soon 
aghast: Their candidate a fool! The masses cheered. ee 

Unless it had been the intention of Getulio Vargas from the beginning 
of the campaign, or before, to remain in power (and of this there 
is no direct evidence 1) it must have been at about this juncture that he 


1 It is now known that the constitution was ready in May, and that the coup d’état was scheduled 
for June. 
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conceived the coup d’état and made his plans. Certainly the well-con- 
sidered nature of that lengthy document, the Constitution of 1937; 
points to long weeks of preparation. The defections of the bourgeoisie 
from the support of their “ mad” candidate mounted at Moscow's 
endorsement of him. That proved to them the opposition’s charge ; 
and with no alternative but the hated Paulist, left them in effect dis- 
franchised. Vargas was of this group : in what he did he counted on at 
least their apathy. } / 

And there was more he counted on. Besides the two major parties 
originally representing the vital interests of two States there was one 
small but truly nationally organized party in the field: the fascist 
Integralistas under Plinio Salgado. ‘“‘ We’ll toss a coin,” it was said, “ to 
see whether Americo or Flores wins.” ‘‘ But where do I come in? ”’ 
asked Plinio. ‘‘ You win,” they answered him, “ if the coin stands on 
its edge.”” His chances nil, he lent his aid to Vargas. : 

At the height of campaign bitterness and consequent disorder in 
the political arena, an extraordinary, authoritative proposal was made to 
Vargas, namely.: that both the rival candidates retire from the race 
in favour of a compromise candidate to be agreed upon. Vargas refused. 
Exactly six days later, with no more turmoil than a concentration of 
troops in the Capitol, the General Assembly was dismissed, the Con- 
stitution was cancelled, the election was called off, and “‘ Democracy ”’— 
what shadow of it had remained—was ended. The coup d’état was an 
accomplished fact: Vargas was dictator. 

As the coup d’état had been accomplished without bloodshed, so 
were there no notable, if any, subsequent disturbances. And there 
were relatively few arrests. The hunt for “ communists ” persists : 
few are deceived by its pretentions. People live in fear of being spied 
upon, of being overheard in conversation, of being informed against. 
Suspects are watched, and telephone wires are tapped. Censorship has 
tightened. For the United Press and the Associated Press, two censors 
each. Censors in the post offices ; censors in the cable offices. A censor- 
ship for every word of printed news. To editors of the Capitol’s journals 
assembled by official summons, government spoke: “ You will be 
pleased to obey the new censorship regulations,” it announced. “ I 
will of course obey,” answered one courageous journalist, ‘“‘ But I 
will not be pleased.” Brazilian publications are forbidden to praise 
Soviet Russia, China, or Loyalist Spain ; are forbidden to attack Italy, 
Germany, Japan, or General Franco; are permitted to say what they 
please about the United States, Great Britain, and France. They do. 


“Professor : 


In obedience to the decision of the Rector and until other instructions are issued, 
I request that the school day in each course be initiated with talks, short but incisive, 


directly attacking communism, either criticizing its fundamental theories or attacking 
the results of its practical application. 
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_ “To that end the professor in charge of the first class of the day in every course 
is required to make the desired discourse in accordance with the schedule.” 


f, This, to the professors of the university and to teachers everywhere. 

But,” said one professor, “‘ I don’t know anything about communism. 
Will you provide me with a book on the subject.” ‘‘ Certainly not.” 

The Constitution, roth November, 1937: “It has been granted,” 
says Vargas, “‘to the Brazilian people.” ... When, in 1891, Brazil 
became a Republic, a Constitution patterned upon that of the United 
States was adopted. It provided, as does ours, for an independently 
elected President and two Houses, and for a judiciary appointed by 
the President for life. With but slight alterations, this Constitution 
remained in force until 1934. The constitution of 1934, promulgated 
by a Constituent Assembly under the Vargas government, established 
the secret ballot and granted votes to women, without, however, 
extending the electorate beyond the limited ranks of the literate. It 
established Courts of Electoral Justice with authority not only in electoral 
disputes but over the eligibility of electors under the law. This power, 
applied to the 1934 Constitution’s new provision for functional repre- 
sentation—which, favouring employers, was distinctly Fascist— 
strengthened the control of the government over the federal Congress. 
The 1934 Constitution enfranchised monks and returned the Catholic 
Church to power in the public schools. So Vargas won the Church. 
The social changes led to small advance in practice. Arrest without 
charge or warrant was made illegal: arrest without charge or warrant 
continued. The recognition it extended to unregistered unions was 
not effective. 

What Vargas last roth November “ granted to the Brazilian people ”’ 
is, in effect, a grant to them of himself as permanent Dictator of their 
lives and property and destinies. Read from his Constitution :— 


It is the prerogative of the President to decree a state of emergency and a state 


of war... 

In the event of a foreign menace or the imminence of internal perturbations, or 
the existence of a concerted effort, plan or conspiracy, which tends to perturb the public 
peace or to place in danger the structure of the institutions, of the security of the 
State or of its citizens, the President of the Republic may declare throughout the 
whole territory particularly menaced, a state of emergency. 

The moment that it is necessary to employ the armed forces for the defence of the 
state, the President of the Republic shall declare a state of war for the whole national 
territory or part of same. x ey 

Sole paragraph—For none of these acts is it necessary to obtain the authorization 
of the National Parliament, which may not suspend the state of emergency or the 
state of war, declared by the President of the Republic. 

(Art.’s 73, 166.) 


And lest there might be a misunderstanding of the complete unhindered 
despotism which, at his own discretion, becomes Getulio Vargas 
“ Constitutional ” right, his ‘‘ grant ” to Brazil further states : “ During 
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the existence of the state of war such parts of the Constitution, as the 
President of the Republic indicates, will cease to be in force.” L’état 
cest Moi ! “wn 

More important, consequently, than further study of constitutional 
provisions will be an inquiry into the character, affiliations, and policies 
of the man who has so adroitly brought Brazil’s short run as a republic 
to a close. The very ease with which, without a numerous following 
and on the very ground where two strong parties struggled for control, 
he stole the prize, reveals what is conceded him : political dexterity. 
A man of charm and culture, of will to power unhampered by either 
loyalty or convictions, an opportunist, a juggler of opposing forces, he 
is outstandingly a bold adventurer in politics. His policies as expressed 
by his declared administration programme, and concealed amidst the 
verbiage of his Constitution may not be taken seriously. 

“Build up the Army and Navy; build railroads and highways ; 
establish the people on the land.”” And in that order! Why, with no 
foreign-power threat, more arms ?>—unless it be for the support in power 
of Vargas! And, with the country bankrupt, how? Why railroads, 
highways ? For what markets? And for what? More people owning, 
cultivating land is sound: it should come first. There is much in the 
Constitution which is aimed at strengthening the federal power at 
the expense of that of the separate States: ‘‘ The armed forces are 
permanent national institutions, organized on the basis of . . . faithful 
obedience to the authority of the President of the Republic . . . military 
operations being the province and responsibility of the commanders- 
in-chief, freely chosen by him.” (Italics supplied.) The federal govern- 
ment is given wide powers of intervention in the States’ internal affairs, 
even in compelling the passage of prescribed laws, in supplanting the 
States’ governments, and in dismembering their territories. Labour 
is invited to organize ; its organizations may be “‘ recognized ”’; strikes 
and lock-outs are declared illegal. 

Vargas is armed by his own Constitution to make his power absolute 
at will, and, if he will, to make his tenure permanent. Moreover, even 
without the declaration of those states of ‘‘ Emergency ” and ‘“‘ War ” 
by which the President’s personal powers are legally enlarged, the 
Constitution bestows such normal powers upon the chief executive 
and his party as to ensure their domination. Brazil is saddled with 
dictatorship ; Vargas is mounted: does that Dictatorship mean 
fascism ? 

“ The Italian Nation,” writes Mussolini (and ‘“‘ The Italian Nation ” 
as conceived by him must be accepted as the pattern of the fascist 
state) “ is an organism having ends, a life and means superior in power 
and duration to the single individuals or groups of individuals composing 
it. It is a moral, political and economic unit which finds its integral 
realization in the fascist state.” It is the Corporate State, whose 
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Corporations are “‘ the instrument which, under the zgis of the State, 
carries out the complete organic and unitarian regulation of production 
with a view to the expansion of the wealth, political power, and well- 
being of the .. . people.” Private enterprise is as essential to fascism 
as to Capitalistic Democracy. Dictatorship by the State—or by an 
individual personifying the State—is as essential to fascism as it has 
been to “ Communism” in the U.S.S.R., as it was to the Greek 
Tyrannies and the Roman Empire, as it is at present for the maintenance 
in status quo of the Latin-American governments. ‘‘ The complete 
organic and unitarian regulation of production,” the control of private 
enterprise, and the control—absolute, repressive, benevolent (as it may 
be) of labour, is essential and peculiar to fascism. By such purposeful 
control of the resources, instruments and forces of production and of 
the lives of the producers, reconciled, somehow, with the maintenance 
of class divisions, wealth, and special privilege, is fascism to be defined. 

If we allow this definition, and turn again to an examination of the 
Vargas Constitution of 1937 we shall find little that condemns it—or 
exalts it—as a distinctly fascist instrument. Its restrictions upon 
organized labour are definitely of fascist inspiration, though its general- 
izations concerning the State’s responsibility for labour’s welfare are 
too evasive to be taken seriously. The Constitution is, in fact, chiefly 
concerned with such repressive measures as may fortify the employer 
in his exploitation of labour without in any way, except through taxation, 
making him responsible to the State or, through the State, contributory 
to the advancement of Brazil. The Constitution is forceful and concise 
in its definition of Federal (i.e., Presidential) rights, and evasive of 
responsibility. We look for programme, plan; for—with fascism in 
mind—an intention, hidden or expressed, to found a true totalitarian 
State. It isn’t there. Nor in the public utterances of the genial Vargas 
(and of the nature of these I only judge by the impression they have 
made upon the public mind) does he appear a fascist. He has, to be sure, 
accepted the support of the Jntegralistas, a militant fascist minority 
which, to swell its paltry ranks, paraded its little boys and girls in uniform, 
But whether the recent decree superficially disbanding the Integralistas 
—and, incidentally, and not superficially, all national political organiza- 
tions, including labour—be considered as a sop to public opinion, or as 
an act of principle—or prudence—Vargas is not—not yet—their 
instrument. 

Nor is Vargas termed a fascist even by the Brazilian liberals and 
advocates of democracy, or, to my knowledge, by the radicals. That 
estimate of his character which has been given is the Brazilians’ estimate ; 
political adventurer without important following ; the fulcrum—so it 
was expressed to me—of a political see-saw, maintaining his precarious, 
isolated position by the manipulation of opposing forces. That 
European fascist influence is active in Brazil is not to be disputed. Yet 
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the reason for this is primarily economic. Brazil wants trade : and trade 
with fascist nations entails friendliness. Brazil is open to fascist 
influence, and that influence is the more welcome in that it is consistent 
with the Church’s stand on Spain. Vargas is Dictator : from Mussolini, 
Hitler, Franco—hands—warm, heartening hands—across the sea. 

That fascism is not established in Brazil, that it is not even definitely 
aimed at, must in no degree be attributed to the principles of Brazil’s 
Dictator. Politically speaking, Vargas, the opportunist, has none—but 
to keep in power. Neither the road to power nor, once there, its bulwark 
—in Brazil, to-day—is fascism. It is not fascism because not the foreign 
interests in Brazil, nor the Brazilian plantation owners and manu- 
facturers, nor the urban bourgeoisie, want fascism. Not yet. 

They want, as I have said, democracy and peace. They want to 
live in the enjoyment of such civil liberty as is consistent with civiliza- 
tion. The employers want to be free to exploit labour, and free of 
responsibility for the results of exploitation. Labour wants freedom 
to organize and strike. The masses want democracy, that through it 
somehow they may colonize their land, grow prosperous, grow rich, 
employ and exploit labour. Brazil is undeveloped, immature. It, and its 
people, are no more ready for fascism than they showed themselves to 
be, when Prestes struck, for communism. Give them democracy : they 
want it. 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of the situation created by the new 
Constitution is that a return to democracy or even, lacking the Dictator’s 
willingness, to a change of Dictator, is now virtually impossible in Brazil 
but by means of revolution. Even the voicing of discontent and the 
discussion of change are to-day unconstitutional ; while such purpose- 
ful political organizing by an opposition as is not only legal under a 
democracy but essential to its life becomes of necessity a plot, to be 
hatched in secrecy and fear, and born in violence. Those political 
persecutions which have been the order under Vargas will continue 
in all their crass injustice and unspeakable barbarity as long as opposition 
lives or fear of it endures. The jails are crowded: not the courts. The 
prisoners aren’t charged, aren’t tried. They’re beaten, tortured for 
“confessions ’—that shall lead to more arrests, more tortures, more 
arrests ; more glory to the nation’s guardian. Who cares ! They’re used 
to such things in Brazil. They’re used to government in which they 
have small part, to constitutions that are mockeries, to Dictators. 
‘That Ewart’s wife was hideously and obscenely tortured before the 
husband’s eyes, is fact. Chermont’s disclosure of his tortures, before 
the Brazilian Senate, no one disputes. Such things are hardly news in 
Rio. “ That’s the police all over,” people say. I think it is. 

“ How,” an American may ask himself, “‘ would our police behave 
but for our checks on them? Our freedom of the press, exposure, 
prosecution, our La Follette Committee, our Democracy ? What have 
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they done despite control—in Puerto Rico, Hoboken, Chicago, Gallup ? 
And while a realization of the actual and potential barbarity of our 
own police will not mitigate our horror at the greater and more extensive 
barbarities of the police of Brazil under Vargas, it will incline us to view 
the latter as in no degree an expression of an inherent cruelty in the 
Brazilian nature, nor even of the exceptional cruelty and vindictive- 
ness of Vargas himself. The evil thrives in un-democracy. 

The Dictator, in fact, is not a cruel man. He, Vargas, it is said, 
prevented his military aides from executing the leaders of the Prestes 
revolt. “‘ Vargas,” the people say, ‘‘ will never kill.” And while the 
new Constitution does permit of capital punishment—for the first time 
in, at least recent, Brazilian history—this is not generally regarded as 
expressive of his leanings. For the sake of understanding the Brazilian 
situation, and of properly and seriously fearing what may come of it, 
let us give the Dictator his due: Vargas, is, personally, widely liked. 

The statement of the conservative attorney, Sr. Pinto (quoted early 
in this report), “The Brazilian people will not tolerate dictatorship,” 
may, in my mind, be taken as expressing Brazil. Yet Vargas rules. 
Americo, the candidate of the masses, sits, a virtual prisoner, in his 
little house in the suburbs of Rio. He is an unassuming, gentle, quiet 
little man and looks out somewhat sadly on a world that to his painfully 
near-sighted eyes must seem a formless blur. “‘ I fought for the poor,” 
he said to me, “‘ for the people. I wanted democracy: that is all.” 
He spoke as though his life, his world were all within himself. The world 
must come to him, so he can see it. “‘ When they come to me again,” 
he said, ‘‘ when they want me, I’ll be ready.” Until then, gently and 
quietly, he’ll wait. He’d better ! 

““We are bewildered.” So spoke the leading journalist of Rio ; 
a liberal. Nine days I stayed in Rio, a stranger ignorant of the language, 
dependent in conversation on the greater culture of my friends and those 
I interviewed, or on interpreters. I talked freely, often to the great 
embarrassment of my listeners. I was believed, I think, and trusted. 
Men talked freely with me—sotto voce ; I believed them. This report 
is the record of my impressions and, unfortunately maybe, more than 
that. I’ve tried to bring some order into my bewilderment. ‘That’s 
dangerous. Take this report with caution. 

“Please,” said Ambassador Aranha as I left him, “ write nothing 
about Brazil that will disturb the friendship between Brazilians and 
Americans,” I trust I haven’t. Let me go further and attempt to 
strengthen it. ‘‘ All the American business men,” said an American 
business man to me in Rio, ‘“‘ say that Vargas is going to stop his nonsense 
and play ball.” Good: let’s play ball. With Vargas at the bat, let’s 
strike him out. 
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A SPANISH REFUGEE CAMP 
IN FRANCE 


By LOUIS GUILLOUX 


[Translator’s Note—THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS are taken from a diary— 
too long to give in extenso—which was kept by Louis Guilloux between 
7th September and 30th October, 1937, and which relates his ex- 
periences of a camp of Spanish refugees recently established in the town 
of X . . ., somewhere in France. 

In a moving introduction, Guilloux states that he has made an earnest 
and conscientious effort to record the truth with rigorous exactness. 
But the whole drama, he says, of the treatment and expulsion of these 
refugees, the callousness of the officials, the indifference of the public, 
are a signal proof that men are losing the courage and capacity to see 
and to realize the truth—to see and to realize the ugliness of their own 
image. They are losing—if they have not already lost—the fundamental 
notions on which all spiritual life is built. And those whose function 
it is to maintain these notions—the thinker, the artist, and the saint— 
are threatened with the annihilation of the very basis of their existence. 
He ends by saying that nowadays a cheap way of discrediting indignation 
is to attribute it to political bias. He rebuts such accusations, as far as 
he is concerned, with force. From whatever side the refugees had come 
his comrades and he would have been as anxious to help them. It is 
not their fault if so far it has only been Franco who has bombarded 
open towns. 

At the date when the diary opens, Guilloux had for some time been 
living in the town of X..., where the work of writing a novel did 
not prevent him from becoming Secretary to the Secours Rouge, or 
Secours Populaire, as it is now called. The whole department had been 
allotted twelve hundred Spanish refugees to provide for—a com- 
paratively small number, for other departments had as many as three 
thousand ; in the town of X .. . room had to be found for three hundred. 
The sum of eight francs a day was allowed for the support of each 
adult and five francs a day for each child. The responsibility for looking 
after them seems to have been shared by the Municipality and the 
Prefecture, and they had been put into a disused factory which had 
gone bankrupt ten years previously and fallen into disrepair. The 
Municipality and Prefecture themselves admitted it would be unfit for 
habitation during the winter. After heroic struggles with red-tape and 
official ill-will, graphically described in the first pages of the diary, 
Guilloux at last got permission, available for a single day, to visit the 
Gaeeicamp:| 
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8th Sept., 1937.—...... Back from the camp. The horror of the 
spectacle defies all description. Here, really, misfortune has been heaped 
on misfortune. But this is not the place for indignation or personal grief. 
Let me recover the calm suitable to a proper exposition of the truth. 
There is no need to amplify it. 


The camp has been installed in a disused factory for the making of 
agricultural machines ; it is situate at the head of a valley, alongside 
a small stream. You go in by an iron gate. On the right is a small 
building—originally the porter’s lodge. A single policeman and a 
porter are there to keep order. Then come the kitchen and the refectory— 
a huge, tarred, open shed. There were children here playing at pelota. 
Behind the refectory is another shed, the chief advantage of which is 
that it is shut. It is about thirty-five feet high, roofed partly with slate 
and partly with glass, in very bad condition and nearly two hundred 
feet long. No fire—nor any possibility of having one. On each side 
are partition walls made of wood and along them are ranged trestles 
with planks on them, on which are laid straw mattresses. This stuff 
has been hired from the army. (Very dear, we are told. One hundred 
francs a month per palliasse. But this needs to be verified.) 

At the end of this shed and cut off from it by a wooden partition, 
is the infirmary. 

There is, of course, no more prospect of lighting a fire here than in 
the first building. 

In this building are lodged not quite a third of the refugees. These 
are the favoured ones. 


The second, or further building, is at least four times bigger than the 
first. It is higher too, and also roofed partly with slate and partly with 
glass. The rain comes through and just at the entrance a large puddle 
has to be crossed—or rather, skirted—as it is too wide to jump. This 
building is entered by a vast door which stands open all day. It is shut 
at night, but this is more a symbol than anything else, for it can make 
not the smallest difference whether it is open or shut. The size of the 
building is so enormous that it is always exceedingly cold. It is so 
enormous that the refugees occupy only part of it—the furthest part— 
though there are two hundred of them. In the midst of the machines, 
which were left behind when the factory went bankrupt and are now 
devoured by rust, the army straw mattresses have been laid anyhow on the 
bare ground. No tar here. Bits of straw fly hither and thither. Every step 
raises them. The whole place is wretched, dirty, and cold. The walls, 
which are made of badly jointed planks, are entirely hung with cobwebs. 
In places, the planks can’t be seen for them. The refugees complain 
that the spiders run over their faces at night. And not only spiders 
but rats. The place is impossible to clean. Material would be needed 
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which the refugees have not got—to begin with, ladders. The job 
would take a considerable number of workmen several days’ work. 
As the cobwebs were there long before the arrival of the refugees, would 
it not have been possible to send in a party of municipal scavengers to 
clean the place ? But it is the Spaniards who are blamed for not keeping 
it clean and for attracting the rats by throwing away the good bread 
they are given. There are, of course, no means of lighting fires here any 
more than in the other buildings. The refugees have to live and sleep 
in this icy dirt and wash without any soap. For they have no soap. 
Taps indeed have been put in, but that is all. Plain water, however, is 
not enough. All the children—and there are quantities of them—are 
covered with spots. What a sight !_ Most of the refugees in this building 
are in bed. Some are ill and some just in bed because they have nothing 
to do, or are feeling depressed, or hope they will not be so cold. There 
are tiny children less than a year old whose mothers are carrying them 
about in all this horror without knowing how to keep them warm. No 
one has enough clothes. Their luggage as a rule has been lost. They are 
wearing the clothing they came away in and it’s nearly always in- 
sufficient, especially since a few days ago when it turned cold. Is it 
true that this place, as we were told, was intended to be used as a 
lazaretto for the purposes of quarantine ? In reality it is a hot bed of 
infection. The itch has been raging and is still raging. The children 
have been attacked by epidemics of measles and whooping cough and 
have greatly suffered. The sick, I know, were sent to hospital, but why 
were they sent back to the camp before they were well? And at the 
worst moment of the epidemics, when the camp was really a lazaretto 
and no one was allowed out, what did the authorities do but try to intro- 
duce into it a colony of twenty-one more children, on the plea that it was 
impossible to find any other place to put them into? It needed all the 
energy of our comrade Pierre, the responsible member of the Secours 
Populaire, to save them from this fate. It was no easy thing and these 
children and their Spanish schoolmaster have undergone countless 
tribulations. They have, however, finally been lodged in various 
families, settled for the most part in a village a mile or two from the 
town, where they are well looked after. (They are nearly all orphans.) 
They, at any rate, have escaped the horrors of this camp. But it is no 
thanks to the authorities, who would willingly have dumped them into it. 

The members of the Secours Populaire who have wanted to enter the 
camp have so far met with innumerable difficulties. They have, however, 
succeeded in getting bundles of clothes sent to it, and in collecting the 
refugees’ letters and in helping to trace the whereabouts of lost members 
of various families (not one of the least useful aspects of the Secours), 
also in sending tobacco and soap. Soap is always lacking. Why ? 

In a word, this place is the height of misery. 

And this situation has been going on for two months. 
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A great many of the refugees, especially the children, are barefooted. 
Women too. . . . The food is not bad and is abundant. The only com- 
plaint is of the monotony 


This afternoon, in order to supply the most urgent needs, we had 
a packing case of soap and tobacco taken to the camp. Purchased with 
the funds of the Secours Populaire. To-morrow we shall set to work 
on the shoes. 


Among the three hundred refugees now in G... Camp, there are sixty 
or so Catholics who go regularly to Mass. The Mother Superior of the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, who knows Spanish very well, has on several 
occasions visited the camp. On learning that a refugee Basque priest 
had arrived in the department, the Mother Superior invited him here 
at her own expense. He stayed a week, but was only allowed by the 
police to spend a single half-hour in the camp. Catholic refugees who 
obtained permission were allowed to go and see him at the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance. 


10th Sept.—Visit to the Prefect, who was extremely reserved to 
begin with. He says he cannot give us permanent leave to visit the 
camp as we asked. There are two reasons against it. Firstly, sanitary, 
on account of the epidemics; secondly, purely administrative. He 
thinks we want to go into the refugee camp in order to carry on a political 
agitation, and this he cannot allow. It is no good hoping that the permit 
he gave us the day before yesterday and which was only available for 
one day will be renewed. 

I point out to the Prefect that the only agitation we carried on in 
the camp during our visit was in favour of soap and tobacco. We have 
no intention whatever of carrying on the least political agitation and 
in fact we give our word not to. 

After a long and courteous discussion, the Prefect goes back on his 
first decision and gives five members of the Secours Populaire de France 
a permit to visit the camp which is available for one month and renew- 
able. 

Before leaving I tell the Prefect that a sum of fifteen hundred francs 
belonging to the refugees’ fund is “ sleeping” in one of his coffers. 
(Guilloux had previously attempted to get at this sum and had been met 
with the obstinate refusal of a subordinate official.) And at the same time 
I mention the state of the camp’s foot-wear. 

The Prefect, astonished and indignant, telephones and gives orders 
that the fifteen hundred francs are to ‘‘ come out ” within forty-eight 
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hours. It is agreed we are to make out an accurate account of the shoes 
wanted, which we are to submit to the Prefect, and a portion of the 
“sleeping ” money will be put at our disposal in order to make 


purchases. ; 
Everything ends amicably. We are to collaborate. It is all we ask for. 


At six we have a rendezvous with A... ., who is a Municipal 
Councillor, at the Mairie. The Municipal Council happens to be holding 
a meeting at that time. Our friend A . . . is to give us our permits after 
the meeting, at which, moreover, he is to put a question on the subject 
of the refugees. 

We are therefore present at the meeting—the only spectators, or the 
only witnesses. A score of gentlemen are-seated at a table spread with 
a green cloth, in a large gilded room, adorned with pictures. 

It is very comfortably warm. 

A... puts his question: As the buildings of the disused factory of 
G... are uninhabitable and the winter is coming on, where do they 
intend to move the refugees ? 

The Mayor replies that it is no business of his. It is not the town that 
has charge of the refugees; consequently it is not to him that the 
question must be put, but to the Prefect. He adds that for that matter 
he has never shirked his responsibilities and never will. 

A..., very nervous, does not insist and the meeting continues. 
One of the councillors makes the following proposal: The streets of 
the town, he has noticed, sometimes look gloomy. They might be 
enlivened by decorating the balconies of the municipal buildings with 
flowers. He develops the idea at length and appears to attach particular 
importance to it, as do the majority of his fellow-councillors who all 
listen intently. 

No one any objection? Agreed. 


It emerges from all this that neither the Mayor nor the Prefect has 
any idea what they are going to do about the Spanish refugees. We 
are assured that in less than a week half of them will be lodged in the 
naval barracks of L...., and that the beds are already on their way. 
I cannot help doubting, however, that this business will be settled in 
less than a week. 


14th Sept.—lIt is raining. 

Don’t let us forget that the Prefect and the Mayor themselves admit 
that the situation of the refugees in camp G. . . will be intolerable if 
the weather turns cold and if it rains. Well, the weather has turned cold 
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and it 7s raining, but nothing has so far been altered and we don’t know 
when anything will be altered. 


Out of the sum of eight francs a day allowed for each refugee, one 
franc, I am told, may be set aside for rent. If this clause is applied 
(which is a question), and if the number of refugees at present in Camp 

... may be calculated as about three hundred, the sum of three 
hundred francs a day, or nine hundred francs a month, goes to the 
factory’s receiver in bankruptcy. I cannot believe this and I do not 
believe it. All the same the sum paid in rent must amount to a good deal. 
It is reported that one of the people who have been benefiting has been 
heard to boast publicly that he had made a good thing out of it. This 
is certainly a matter that ought to be gone into, and in general the whole 
question of the administration of the funds for the refugees. 

It follows from all this that a very fair rent might be paid and the 
refugees lodged comfortably. Why has this not been done ? The Prefect 
says he has no right to requisition. But obviously this is not necessary. 
And what about the naval barracks ? 


15th Sept.—It is a week ago to-day since we were promised that a 
portion of the refugees in camp G . . . would be transferred to the naval 
barracks of L... Nothing, however, seems to have been done, and 
no one seems to be thinking of doing anything. Still a matter of beds. 


It is raining harder than ever. 

Spent the whole morning on the quest for shoes. Visited the 
Prefecture. It is not fifteen hundred francs that remains in the refugee 
fund but only one thousand. The other five hundred francs, it seems, 


have been spent in stamps. 


The shopkeeper I saw yesterday and who refused to give me anything 
on the plea of ‘“‘ French first’ has been seized with remorse and has 
sent me a dozen pairs of socks for the children. Thanks. 


The absence of supervision on the one hand (there is in fact no ad- 
ministration in the camp—hospitable France is here represented by 
a policeman and a porter) and the absence of discipline among the 
refugees themselves on the other, have made the distribution of shoes 
and clothes extremely difficult and laborious. We have succeeded, 
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however, after three hours’ hard work, in getting thirty-one persons— 
women and children—shod. 

We learn by chance that there is a baby girl a week old in the camp. 
The mother gave birth to it in the maternity home, but yesterday 
she was sent back to the camp, where she lodges in the further building. 
This seemed to us incredible. We went-to the further building and were 
obliged to believe our eyes. 

In this filthy, icy place, exposed to the bites of rats, the poison of 
spiders, the infection of measles, whooping cough, skin diseases, and 
plagues of all sorts, the mother and child are lying on a straw mattress 
under a heap of old clothes which serve them as bed coverings. It is 
raining on them. And the mother smiled ! She smiled as she showed us 
the baby’s little pink face. I shall never forget the sight. Why did she 
smile? Is she glad to be a mother in spite of everything ? Because we 
brought her something to make napkins for the child, who has nothing ? 
She smiled. The baby slept. All round was a frightful spectacle of 
wretchedness and neglect. Straw flying about as we walked and falling 
again on to the bare mud floor, walls with their loathsome hangings of 
filth and miasma, discarded machinery devoured by rust, and everywhere 
about other straw beds on which some were lying, some sitting and sewing, 
and everyone waiting and suffering. She was sent back here from the 
maternity home yesterday, nobody knows why. But there she is now, 
holding the sleeping infant in her arms and trying as best she can to 
keep it warm like an animal in a cave. A woman who was confined only 
a week ago! Who will look after her now? Who can look after her ? 
The camp doctor ? ‘The doctor who didn’t hesitate to take her in, who 
didn’t himself take her back to the hospital she ought never to have left ? 
Who is guilty here ? Is it you, M. le Préfet ? If she dies, if the child dies, 
will you say, M. le Maire, that the Spanish refugees were none of your 
business ? Will the Municipal Council have enough flowers on their 
balconies to spare some to enliven the tombs of the mother and child ? 

The responsibility rests in the first place of course with men, but 
also with the system. Men with their system, the system with its men. 
The system may be described as disorder and ignorance. It is more 
than likely that the camp doctor, who spends an hour here every after- 
noon, didn’t even know that the woman and her new-born child had 
been sent there. He does not go round the building every day, but stays 
in the infirmary where the sick go to consult him. We ourselves only 
heard of the woman’s presence in the further building by chance. Is 
it the first time a woman has been sent away from a maternity hospital 
before the proper time has elapsed ? We know only too well that it is 
not—that the same thing has often happened and still happens. Un- 
married mothers and in general poor women who are defenceless and 


afraid to complain, are very easily sent away to nurse their puerperal 
fevers in their own homes. 
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15th Sept.—This morning to the town with Francois. Delighted 
with the shoes we have bought very cheap and with various gifts we 
have received. 

In general, the shopkeepers we appeal to show the greatest goodwill. 

Most of them say they had no notion of the miserable state of the 
refugees in the G... camp. We are extremely grateful to them. We 
must realize that shoes are always very expensive even for the shop- 
keeper and the presents we receive are a real sacrifice. 

In the course of our shopping expedition, I take care not to forget 
yesterday’s baby. 

Leaving Francois to the business of shoes, I go to the Prefecture. 
I inform the secretary that a new-born child has made its appearance 
in the camp. He immediately telephones to the Commissaire and insists 
on an inquiry being made. I tell the Secretary we are determined to 
make the facts public if something is not done about it at once. 

The inquiry doesn’t take long. The Commissaire telephones back. 
“The woman asked to be sent back to the camp herself,” says the 
Secretary as he rings off. 

The lie is so palpable that he can’t help smiling himself as he 
repeats it. 

“It is quite possible,” I answer, “ that the woman asked to go back 
to the camp, though I don’t believe it. What I do believe is that even 
if she did ask, she ought not to have been allowed to. The proper time 
a woman ought to stay in hospital after childbirth is, if I am correctly 
informed, twelve days. In this affair there are at least two people who 
are guilty—the midwife or doctor in charge of the maternity home 
who allowed the woman to leave, and the doctor in charge of the camp 
who allowed her in again.” 

He promises that the matter shall be set to rights very shortly. 


The delay over transferring the refugees of L... still continues. 
The beds which have been ordered from Bordeaux have not yet come. 
Do any such beds really exist ? We doubt it. As a matter of fact we 
know that the beds are being made—but not nearly as quickly as Franco 
is making refugees. When I ask why they are having the beds made, 
the answer is: ‘‘ Because we want to have a supply of solid furniture 
which will come in useful when the refugees have gone.”’ (For the 
prisons, for instance. This profiteering foresight is, beyond measure, 
shameful.) 

As to that, there are no beds in the G .. . camp. Straw mattresses for 
straw mattresses and palliasses for palliasses, why shouldn’t they have 
put them into the naval barracks too? It is a hundred to one that the 
barracks are built of stone and, in consequence, infinitely better than 
the disgraceful plank sheds of the G . . . camp. 

This is the deadly reign of disorder. 
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I am told that the G . . . buildings are hired at the rate of one hundred 
francs a day. According to another source—also official—they cost 
seventy-five francs a day. Who has the face to accept this money ? 
Let me point out that there would have been no rent to pay for the 
barracks, and the refugees would have had seventy-five francs a day 
more to dispose of out of their allowance—to buy soap with, for 
instance. 


16th Sept.—We are rejoiced to hear that the mother and child are 
no longer at the camp. They were removed yesterday to the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance. 


More parcels of clothes and shoes have been left at the Mazson du 
Peuple. We shall distribute them this afternoon. [Since yesterday 
evening it has not stopped raining.] 


18th Sept.—Distribution of shoes at the camp from half-past ten to 
noon.... We have now—in a little over a week—shod a hundred 
and eleven refugees. The Prefecture has contributed out of the funds 
subscribed for the refugees, two hundred and ninety-five francs. ... 


2oth Sept.—One hundred and fifty refugees shod. 


22nd Sept.—This evening, after our almost daily distribution of 
shoes in the camp, Francois and I were present at the most heart- 
rending scene. 

As we were passing through the first building on our way out, we 
saw, sitting on her straw mattress, a woman about sixty years old, 
who was wringing her hands and wailing aloud. Other women were 
gathered round her. One of them flung herself into her arms and 
embraced her. ‘Throughout the whole vast building, groups of women, 
sitting on their straw beds, their sewing left unheeded on their knees, 
put their heads down between their hands and began to weep and moan. 
The children looked on in terrified silence. The unfortunate mother’s 


cries redoubled, and grew louder and louder. She had at last to be held. 
Her son. The second. 


25th Sept.—11 p.m. Our meeting this evening. ... I haven’t yet said 
that this is a town of about thirty thousand inhabitants. . . . Barely 
more than fifty were present—mostly workers. Now as it is the workers 
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who have so far done most for the Spanish, either individually or through 
their organizations, it would have been quite comprehensible if only a few 
of them—or none at all—had attended. It had been extensively 
advertised that the meeting was to give information about the refugees, 
and it was unnecessary for the workers to come as they were fully 
informed already. (The handful who did come collected between them 
one hundred and thirty-five francs.) But the immense majority of the 
other thirty thousand ? Not one of them had the curiosity to come and 
learn something about the refugees. This lack of curiosity, of sensibility, 
in the face of distress—whatever their reasons, and they must necessarily 
be bad—seem to me a most disastrous sign. 

Of course, I don’t in any way wish to assimilate the attitude of our 
hard-hearted little town to that of the rest of France. I speak only of 
what I have seen. 


28th Sept.—Last Sunday afternoon, I went with P...andX... 


to the sub-prefecture of ..., where the refugees, though lodged in 
a prison, are infinitely better off than the wretched creatures intheG... 
camp. 


How glad we should be to know that the G . . . camp is an exception ! 
(Translated by D. S. Bussy) 
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NO PLEASANT MEMORIES 
By ROMAINE 


Ir May BE that the mad are victims of conflicting elements in other 
spheres, and that they bring with them to this life a consciousness of 
dissentient voices now calling them back to destruction, now urging 
them on to rebirth and completion. 

My brother seemed one of these haunted creatures, and memory 
brings him to me as ever listening to contrary voices. As a child I 
would watch him pacing up and down, clasping his hands tightly 
behind him. Over a black velvet jacket fell his fair hair. His tightly 
shut mouth was awry and unhappy ; his blue eyes strangely sharp and 
questioning. Aloud he would beg some unseen presence to pardon him, 
to let him return ? this was his call back to rebirth. Then again he would 
ask if he must die and go to hell ? this his call to destruction. 

Again I remember, at about the same period, sitting alone with my 
brother at a long table. He is saying grace—an endless improvised 
prayer. It lasts a very long time. I sit patiently with bowed head, but 
the servants have abandoned us and the meal grows cold on the table. 
Perhaps I can attribute to a childish sympathy or even admiration for 
my brother the indelibility of these two impressions. I was about five 
years of age at the time and my brother twelve. 

Shortly before this, after an attack of scarlet fever, he had been sent 
to the country to recuperate at the home of an over-zealous and religious 
grandmother. She, probably fearing that the unsanctioned addition 
of “ Saint ” to his already foreign name would call forth Jehovian wrath, 
as propitiation filled the sensitive anemic brain with the dogmas of her 
own stern, puritanical religion. This wrought havoc and doomed the 
little St. Amar to a life of unconscious blasphemy, though it provided, 
in this human disguise, his call to death and destruction. 

As a child these religious obsessions remained ascetic and pure, but 
when he grew older and sexual problems were interwoven with others, 
they became menacing and obscene. If God and His saints would 
persist in molesting him like demons, he could only fear their ulterior 
motives. He imagined that all around him were in league with these 
biblical aggressors. As it was my mother’s intention that he should 
follow the routine of a mentally healthy person, no servant, barber or 
nurse would be found who dared approach him and encounter the 
weapon-like thrusts of his pointed elbows. The result was that’ he was 
left to tend to himself, and soon his appearance became that of a fanatic 
long lost in the desert. His tangled hair fell over his rounded shoulders, 
his long beard covered a concave chest ; his eyes stared angrily from 
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under wet, matted eyelashes ; while the small wax-like face was some- 
times raised defiantly to some invisible foe. Slim, dirty hands seemed to 
grope nervously for some intangible escape. He knew that he was 
incomplete, caught in the human net before his time. 


HIS KEEPER 


During childhood I was constantly my brother’s companion and 
at times practically his keeper. As he seemed to care for me in his own 
crazy fashion I alone could influence him. My mother, in order to 
prove to herself and others that he was quite normal, insisted on taking 
him out driving. When his unkempt appearance made this impossible, 
she would send for me, and, armed with a pair of long scissors, I would 
cut as best I could the great tangled mass of hair and beard. Perhaps I 
could even persuade him to change his soiled overcoat which he persisted 
in wearing in and out of doors. It was I, also, who kept him from 
leaning over and gazing down into dark, deep places, and prevented his 
drinking strange concoctions which he had brewed for himself out of 
leaves and flowers. 

To him any steep incline led to an abyss and was either to be taken 
at a fush with bated breath or averted altogether. I remember an 
instance in Switzerland when for hours I tried to persuade him, as he 
crouched in the snow like a big black-beetle, to descend a steep hill. 
What did he fear? Perhaps the inevitable disillusion that a great and 
fearsome adventure would lead only to the hotel. 

One day as we were dining together: St. Amar saw an aggressor 
standing behind my chair. Suddenly a large dinner knife came whirling 
across the table, barely missing me by a few inches. So intent was he on 
self-defence that he neither noticed my presence nor saw me changing 
quickly my place. 

Another time when alone with my brother in a villa on the Riviera 
(my mother was living in an adjoining villa) I was awakened in the night 
by the smell of burning. Jumping out of bed and rushing to my 
brother’s room I found him completely nude; leaning over his bed 
with a lighted candle in his hand, he was trying to burn his nightshirt. 
I asked him what might be the matter. He answered softly (his voice 
was always disquietingly soft) that as the Invisible had worn his 
nightshirt it was up to him to destroy it. I agreed, but suggested that the 
offending and smouldering garment be thrown at once into the bath- 
tub, and that he should cover himself with an unsullied one brought 
from the wardrobe. He obeyed submissively, and without further ado 
went quietly back to bed. 

These incidents illustrate the tact and patience needed for dealing 
with my haunted brother. I was very young at the time and the nerve 
strain was great. His particular madness, however, seemed mild when 
compared with the more exacting and autocratic madness of my mother. 
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I was completely wedged in between these two—a small prisoner who 
knew that no help could come from without—and my childhood was 
passed in humouring and appeasing their fearful and irresponsible 
moods. Why from the first I was not crushed between them remains a 
mystery. 4) 

Perhaps the fact that I did escape this time, and subsequently many 
others, accounts for my leaning to a philosophy which accepts the theory 
of another invisible dimension of which we form an integral part. 
All great mental tension such as love, anguish, despair, hate, resistance, 
inspiration, quickens the pulsations of some responsive energy which 
in return radiates us by its force. An individual counts only through 
the amount of mental effort he exerts, whether for good or evil, these 
being but distinctive terms in our own finite existence. In other words, 
help God to be and he will help you to live. 

I certainly had some inner understanding of my situation. In some 
inarticulate and immature way I surveyed rather than lived my life, 
never supposing that I really belonged either to my mother or my 
brother. I pitied my brother; circumstances made me his keeper. 
My mother I first feared, then watched, then judged. I was still a 
child when the watching stage began, and she, feeling some intensity in 
my gaze, would angrily command me to turn my “ Devil’s eyes ”’ 
away. Intuitively I knew that both my keepers were irresponsible, and 
this no doubt saved me. 

As I grew older I was fortunate enough to be sent away from time to 
time; but wherever I might happen to be, or whatever were my 
occupations, I never forgot that my fate was with these mad ones, 
and on my return I would find them again and be dragged precisely as 
before into their crazy round of existence. 

I think my brother was generally aware of my presence. He felt my 
sympathy and accepted it in a form so comfortably remote. He was to 
me the less fearful of the two strange creatures that encircled me; 
moreover, in his crazy fashion, his was the only protection I could hope 
to find. When I was with my brother I was not with my mother, and 
this was a welcome alternative, although only a comparative relief. 
On occasions when my mother’s mad mood would seek a victim in me 
he would even intervene on my behalf. These interventions were so 
unexpected that from mere astonishment my mother instantly calmed 
down. My brother would walk slowly forward and stand in silence 
between us, his limp, stooping figure facing my mother. It was 
eloquent, and sufficient to turn the scale in my favour. When I went 
away I was told that he sought my mother, an unusual thing for him to 
do, and with shut eyes stood silent and motionless before her. It was 
his way of protesting against my departure. 

In another chapter I have already spoken of my mother’s devotion 
to St. Amar. In this life he was her one preoccupation. Why my brother 
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did not reciprocate this affection remains a mystery. He showed no 
comprehension of the tenderness lavished on him. He reluctantly 
allowed my mother to draw his frowsy head on to her shoulder; but 

My poor, darling boy!” ‘My beautiful St. Amar! ” passed 
unheeded, perhaps even unheard. He seemed aware of her presence 
only when in a state of animosity. I would see him draw near her 
quietly and, with a cane, start prodding her toes. She would affect 
unconcern and move farther away. He, with diabolical insistence, 
would continue his game, moving with her. At last my mother would 
turn her anger on me as the only means of covering her confusion and 
retreat. 


HIS PRESENTS 


All the most expensive presents were given to St. Amar. I remember 
a clock, a handsome bibelot which told the time, the days of the week, 
the moons, and the weather, and whose hour chimes were sweet— 
sounding like far-away church bells. A small palace of crystal and 
gilded columns, with enamelled roof. 

My mother tip-toed into my brother’s room while he slept and 
placed the glittering object on a table as a surprise when he awoke. 
Now whether he did enjoy a moment of surprise will never be known, 
for the day brought sounds of terrible happenings in his room. Rushing 
in we found him sitting up in bed, greatly agitated. The crystal clock 
was lying smashed on the floor. All the secrets of its movements were 
exposed—a tangle of wheels and springs; time, days, weeks, moons, 
were now practically one, cosmically nothing. Perhaps he had felt 
confusedly that the perfect workings of the little clock were not in 
harmony with the irregular measures of his own interior desolation ? 
But as usual, he gave to the deeper meaning a religious form. ‘‘ No 
Christian,”’ he confided to me, “ could accept a clock made by one who 
would begin the week with a Saturday.” The calendar in the crystal 
clock had sinned in this direction. 

My mother persisted, however, in buying anything she thought would 
amuse St. Amar. There was some strange and ugly furniture in his 
sitting-room : a set of chairs and tables solidly constructed of different 
woods—the dark woods represented curtains from which emerged 
heavy, nude figures carved in light wood. These almost life-size forms 
peered coquettishly up from the floor as they pushed aside their 
insufficient mahogany coverings. To my child’s eyes they seemed in 
many ways suited to the life around me. But to my brother they were a 
maleficent manifestation of a race of yellow devils. Muttering darkly, 
he would attack them with his cane as they caught either his eye or his 
foot. Never did new furniture so soon become old. 

Years afterwards I found them still there, smirking and pulling aside 
the wooden curtains as if to show their mutilated bodies. What more 
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proper Lares and Penates than them for the hearth of that distracted 
family. 
HIS PASTIMES 


St. Amar did not spend all his time fighting visible and invisible foes. 
As he grew older he found his own peculiar occupations. When he 
was in a contentious mood he would stand by a window and play a 
tattoo on the glass for hours, accompanying this with a curious, low, 
sing-song voice which was horrible to hear. 

Or again, he would amble about the room confiding in whispers to 
those near-by certain mysterious happenings of his childhood and the 
dangers he had, or had not, escaped. His aggressor at that time had 
been other than invisible. My mother when present at these scenes 
would invariably mutter : “ That man should have gone to prison.” 

For hours at a time, attired in his black overcoat, clasping a bottle 
of weak paregoric, he would lie down seeking the repose he so longed 
for. 
He liked to play cards. These games would begin in the evening and 
last into the early hours of the morning. I could never allow myself 
even the doubtful satisfaction of winning. Had I done so, it would have 
meant to my brother a defeat beyond cards and the moment. 


HIS CHOLERA BOOKS 


One of St. Amar’s greatest interests was his collection of cholera 
books. It was the year of the last cholera epidemic in Europe. Every 
day the papers noted the numbers of cases in the big towns ; every day 
my brother would carefully copy out these records which he set down 
in long lists to be added up later. Where he had made a mistake, his 
smudgy rubbing-out effects added to the already sinister look of these 
unusual pages. Book after book was filled with lugubrious lists, the 
interest of which lay in finding out the town that held the record for 
cholera deaths. I remember him telling me that Hamburg was the 
winner. 


HIS MUSIC 


St. Amar played the piano. When this took place, my mother, who 
believed him to be a genius, always called me into the room. Placing a 
finger on her lips to enjoin silence, she would then remain standing 
during the whole performance, the very embodiment of ecstatic joy. 
My brother, crouched on the stool in his great overcoat, would close 
his eyes as if in pain. Then spreading his limp hands almost flat on the 
keys, he would move the fingers as though groping for sound. This 
lasted several minutes and though distressing it could be borne. 

But suddenly he would awake as if in anger. Then the din of fifty 
madhouses could not have competed with the deafening sounds which 
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he now drew from the piano. Between long strands of hair was visible 
the small red neck, working up and down, piston-like, within the large 
coat collar. On and on he would play and as long as his physical force 
held out there was no respite for his listeners. At last, like a deflated 
accordion, he would collapse to his former limp self and remain quietly 
on the stool until we had left the room. 

Though this happened many times and always in the same way, I 
could never get used to the Bedlamic noise. Even now any loud, 
discordant sounds can bring palpitations and send waves of blood to 
my head. 


HIS BOTTLES 


St. Amar was contradictory in his attitude towards humanity. In 
Mentone, when out driving with my mother, he would persist in taking 
off his hat to all and sundry. It sufficed that the carriage slowed down 
for the hat to come off: the douaniers lolling on the benches at the 
gates of the chateau came in for an extra amount of these genial saluta- 
tions. But if he showed excessive politeness on such occasions, on others 
he became the avowed enemy of mankind. 

One of his favourite pastimes, when he could escape my vigilance, 
was to throw bottles from a balcony on the heads of the passers-by. 
An incident of this kind in a terminus hotel in Paris caused the arrival 
of the police. My brother was caught red-handed, his pockets bulging 
with bottles. Only the evident state of his mind averted proceedings 
against him. 


HIS TRICYCLE 


Incredible as it may seem, St. Amar was allowed to ride alone on a 
tricycle. Whether he refused to be accompanied, or whether no one 
could keep up with him I cannot say. I remember making one attempt ; 
I was so outdistanced from the start that I never tried again. 

Muffled in a heavy overcoat and rolled up like a huge spider in his 
web-like wheels, he would go at what was then a terrible pace for a 
tricycle. He never seemed aware of the traffic, either coming or going. 
He kept to his right and that was about all. 

But trouble came in England. One day he returned covered with 
mud, his overcoat torn, and his teeth chattering with rage. They had 
ordered him to keep to the left. He would not obey, was knocked down, 
hit, and generally ill-used. Probably he hit out first, for I remember 
during many walks together that my brother was often the aggressor. 
To pacify some irate passer-by I would have to say: “ He is ill: you 
mustn’t mind what he does.” 

After this tricycle incident he remained in bed for a long while. 
He inveighed against the English laws, and showed so determined a 
spirit to keep always to the right that his tricycle was taken away from 
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him. So ended St. Amar’s rides on the roads of this world, as alien to 
him as the laws he would not or could not obey. 


HIS HEALTH 


My brother looked so pale and fragile that at times it was uncertain 
whether he had many days to live. My mother thought he was either 
consumptive or afflicted with heart disease. The fact is he died years 
later of a chill on the kidneys. But at that time everyone felt that he 
was very ill indeed. 

Whether St. Amar was conscious of these fears and influenced by 
them, or whether he actually did suffer from pains and aches, is hard 
to say. Though no disease could be located, there were moments when 
he seemed a prey to some painful malady. A private doctor was always 
at hand in case of emergency. ‘These doctors served two purposes : 
to take care of my brother and act as mediums to my mother. Whether 
this was a point made when engaging them I cannot say but such was 
always their double role. My brother was strongly averse to doctors 
and his own private one could only serve him at moments of crisis. 

These attacks of pain were always very sudden, and consequently 
occurred in the most unexpected places. It was indeed a terrible 
experience when, at a restaurant or a station, with the train coming in, 
St. Amar would show great agitation, clutch his chest, and cry out for 
a chair. Then and there, wherever it might happen to be—often enough 
in a crowd of people—he would kneel on the ground, lean his chest on 
the seat of the chair, and begin groaning loudly. His appearance, 
attitude, and groaning would cause a greater crowd to collect. It was 
then that the doctor would come forward, snap off the end of a glass 
tube, and roll it in cotton-wool. The invalid, eagerly seizing it, would 
sniff the contents until relieved. Slowly we would get him up again, 
make our way through the crowd and continue the journey thus 
interrupted. 


POETRY 


IN MEMORY OF ANN JONES 


AFTER THE FUNERAL, mule praises, brays, 

Windshake of sail-shaped ears, muffle-toed tap 

Tap happily of one peg in the thick 

Grave’s foot, blinds down the lids, the teeth in black, 
The spittled eyes, the salt ponds in the sleeves, 
Morning smack of the spade that wakes up sleep, 
Shakes a desolate boy who slits his throat 

In the dark of the coffin and sheds dry leaves, 

That breaks one bone to light with a judgment clout, 
After the feast of tear-stuffed time and thistles 

In a room with a stuffed fox and a stale fern, 

I stand, for this memorial’s sake, alone 

In the snivelling hours with dead, humped Ann 
Whose hooded fountain heart once fell in puddles 
Round the parched worlds of Wales and drowned each sun 
(Though this for her is a monstrous image blindly 
Magnified out of praise; her death was a still drop; 
She would not have me sinking in the holy 

Flood of her heart’s fame; she would lie dumb and deep 
And need no druid of her broken body.) 

But I, Ann’s bard on a raised hearth, call all 

The seas to service that her wood-tongued virtue 
Babble like a bellbuoy over the hymning heads, 

Bow down the walls of the ferned and foxy woods 
That her love sing and swing through a brown chapel, 
Bless her bent spirit with four, crossing birds. 

Her flesh was meek as milk, but this skyward statue 
With the wild breast and blessed and giant skull 

Is carved from her in a room with a wet window 

In a fiercely mourning house in a crooked year. 

I know her scrubbed and sour humble hands 

Lie with religion in their cramp, her threadbare 
Whisper in a damp word, her wits drilled hollow, 
Her fist of a face died clenched on a round pain; 
And sculptured Ann is seventy years of stone, 

These cloud-sapped, marble hands, this monumental 
Argument of the small voice, gesture and psalm 

Storm me for ever over her grave until 

The stuffed lung of the fox twitch and cry Love 
And the strutting fern lay seeds on the black sill. 


DYLAN THOMAS 


? 
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LONGFACE MAHONEY INTRODUCES 
THE SOUL AT THE SUBURBAN 
BANQUET 


FRIENDS, IT’s the soul talking 
when you get older than you were, 
it has to be the soul, 
whispering to itself at breakfast 
half in sleep, or loud, grey-lipped in whisky 
at club-house locker or midtown bar 
or in crowds at suburban stations 
where living shadows are: 
firm smile still smiling, but the heart-beat shorter 
to meet each likeness as it turns, 
greeting each- other 
with the clear eye that is not so clear 
as it would like to have it seem, 
with the unforgotten echo where the voice is 
as real as the true image of yourself within a dream 
that cries at midnight, 

““I am back again, 
the missing parts restored, I have returned. 
Some of my oldest friends still walk unburied, 
all, all are here, the dead familiar faces ’— 
and you wake, shaking. 


Old friends who come through voices in this room, 

the first face trembling as though the soul would break : 

‘““T love the cemetery stone New England autumn 

over sweet columbine, late flowering crocus, dirt on my hands, 
rain in my hair and long-gone clipper ships. 

Why was I born? 

while women crack up screaming behind locked bathroom doors 
through radio church bells Sunday morning quiet ? 

I love a dog, I love a flower, furze twig or 

hawthorn in May or hothouse in December, 

breast-budding peony, O God, the cineritious, 

vanishing rose.”’ 


The next speaker is still soul talking, 
“T look alive at tennis, handball, indoor track : 
see me, Doctor, blow-torch heat behind my eyes, the rivet 
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drill in my heart, God keep me clean, still strong 

without drink, bad women, without meat I lost ten pounds. 
What did I do and was I always wrong? 

If I keep pure in the bank, bills paid, 

pure love at home, athletic pure night air 

at bedside window, why do I seem to sleep 

deep in a ring where wild white horses run 

stamping me out till the last dollar’s gone, 

only an empty dead hand open before my eyes 

and me alone.” 


The next voice speaking, 
‘““ Why was I drinking 
late to sleep at car’s wheel home, 
crashed against unseen highway, 
still breathing among steel in dark 
to wait for someone to pick me up, if never again, limp on my feet, 
only my voice saying, ‘I have been sick at the best hotels 
where nobody cared.’ I have not dared 
to ask questions why at sales force conference, 
nor at the plate-glass grill room bar, 
it would be like asking 
the clock-work pacing private over the Unknown Soldier’s grave 
why I still live, still stand alive 
after the car crashed, after I was not killed in France, 
after I did not fall to death down two flights of stairs, 
waiting for someone to pick up arms and legs 
and stop the power to die.” 


Friends, you have heard friends speaking 
and friends’ friends’ friends—all friends with fluttering hearts, 
thin blood, arthritis shall get up to say, 
‘“‘ Give us a strong man to lead us, who looks as young 
as a spring day on a mountain,” 
get up to say, 
“* He’ll break through roof and plaster, 
he is so strong.” 


Maybe not now, to-night, but tomorrow 
we shall hear more friends speak. 
And whispers unheard to-night will be the short-wave cries 
from darkness to this room where all shall hear, 
‘“‘T was a high school genius and I now 
teach mathematics,” 

each to the other saying, 
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‘Flesh that is grass, is wheat now turned to bread,” 
And each shall eat of the other, each hand shall help 
each hand at week-end farms as each man says, 

“ T am a sick man getting a little better,” 


and the confessions will bring more confessions : 
friends, the accountant will certify confessions : 
nobody tells a lie here, tell all, tell all, 
fingerprints will be taken in the hall 
till the heart stops and the soul is gone. 
HORACE GREGORY 


POEM 


(About Scotland, etc.) 


I was My own ghost that walked among the hills, 
Strolled easily among the ruined stones of history ; 
The student of geography, concerned with fells 

And screes rather than with the subtle mystery 

Of action’s causes—the quickly overbalanced rock 
Upon the passing victim, the stab in the back. 


Why did this burn run that way to the sea, 
Digging a cutting through stone, moss and peat, 
And so become ingredient of whisky ? 

Why was this glen the cause of a defeat, 

The silver bullet in that young man’s lung, 
The devil’s puppet and the hero of a song? 


That queen herself was lorded by the weather, 
And Knox drew sustenance from poverty, 

The sharp east wind, the sickle in the heather. 
The reiver was cornered in the sudden sortie 
Of armoured men lying hidden in the bracken, 
And a royal line was by sea-storm broken. 


This way the landscape formed the people, 
Controlled their deeds with cairn and gully; 
And no pretender or well-favoured noble 

Had power like dammed loch or empty valley. 
There history’s origins lie in rock and haze 
And the hero seems shorter than his winter days. 
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This my ghost saw from the deserted keep 

And the left paper-mill forgotten in the slums, 

This he saw south among the soft-fleshed sheep 
And north-west where the Atlantic drums. 

Then, since he’d made no claims to be apostle, 
He left, taking as trophy a neglected fossil. 


RUTHVEN TODD 


THE WARNING 


THE TIGER DEEP in lilies and bleak rocks 

moves with a special shadow down impartial sky : 
his weighted paws flip mallets at the clocks, 
freshness of death is dangling in his eye. 


And recollections fall like mirrors from heaven : 
immense, the wound of fear spills on the suns 
where sound the lapping of the Deadly Seven, 
the soft recoil of landscapes from the guns. 


He who welds lilies to the tiger’s flanks 

and hangs black fists of clouds in caves of brain 
and plants the planets on the moonlight’s banks 
trumpets through falling mirrors of the rain— 


one sin has a steel skin and an icy tooth 
and sinks its lightning in the fur of truth.... 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 


INTERPOLATION 


ARMY ON MANCuvRES, artillery columns advance 
In morning air breath-taken. Ignore swift slants 
Of sunlight, green barks of trees, bare fields. 
Advance with guns enthusiastic at their jolt 

From monotony of drills, muzzled and neat, 
Over stubborn downlands till the halt 

At BLACKWOOD HILL where cross-roads meet : 
Shadows for cover rather than gun shields. 
Tactical exercise with troops—an empty shell 

In hands of men insensitive to close hell. 
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They cannot keep from the Army views 

of photographers at the heart of war, ; 
the misery of children stripped to the cold air 
by falling masonry, stunned by the loss 

of playground. Nor from the words of poets 
Popular-front poets seeking 

in such districts material for good sob 
propaganda: reporters with ready tongues 

and restless eyes, gummed cheeks and dirty 
hands mauling our consciences with clumsy 
exaggerations. 


Musing interrupted by No. 1, 

Our N.C.O. in charge of the gun: 

‘““ Step on it my lad you’ve got behind 

The rest of the battery keep your mind 

On your job and your eyes on the road. 
Anyone would think you were writing an ode.”’ 


But the life of our men and the boys of the streets, 
Women who wait all day over the washtubs 

For the sound of the man on the creaking stair, 
For children who play on the wastepits 

With dry coughs and bent limbs leaping in joy; 
The people who go to the pictures and stand 

In the queue for a couple of hours of a distorted 
View of the antics of wealthier fools ; 

This the heart I so weakly defend with a gun 

Of obsolete pattern, with light automatic, 
Grenades, and all this grim arsenal for peace 

In the world. 


GEORGE MACLEOD 


THE DESIRE TO BE IN TWO PLACES 
AT ONCE 


STONES WATCH THE sea like cats: the stone of sleep 
pulls me away from the dream that creeps 

like a cat to the shore: there hops the fish, 

I; stone and cat: both mine to wonder at. 
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Stoney sleep, smooth as fur, take away time. 

Your twin scours the hills of dreaming, goes hungry, howls 
back to the block whose paws are scarey, 

there finds the fish whose hair is streaming, 

probable food, and the snoring rock. 


Sea’s disharmony, a flying fish, waits -cat-like, 

flies rock-like straight to the cat’s yawn, 

whose fur hardens, washed by the paw of sleeping. 
Rocks, now wide-awake cats, eye the creeping fishes : 


each two wings, two wishes. 
CHARLES HENRI FORD 


THE MAN UNDER THE DERBY 


IS NOT NECESSARILY a criminal although he takes my time. 
That is he asks me for it and I, as we do in jail, reply : 
What do you want to know the time for? You’re 

not going any-place. Then I show him my watch. 

If the man under the derby is criminal— 

I am party to his crime. 

This being so, why does the man under the derby 

stare at me like that? His hat 

shows he has criminal instincts 

having something to put a hat on. 

He need not look upon my own bare head like that. I’m 
as honest as he is! The hands on my watch 

don’t move, but those on his don’t either 

or he would not have asked. 

Yet time is going on some place if we are not— 

(and if by that hat he were less entombed 

my watch could tell him when a meadow bloomed) 


But keep your derby on, wear 

it in your bed, well pulled down around the ears. 

Man under the derby: I know your fears. 

Only remember that in this we both are dupes. 

The time I gave you wrongly is not wrong everywhere. 

There is no need to set and wind our watches. Escape 

if you can and leave me holding them. 

Be grateful that you do not as I do, always hear them 

ticking. The vast Dead quietly growing their long soft hair. 
WILLIAM JUSTEMA 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE POEM OF 
ASKING 


IN MOLESKIN BAGS, string tied round their knees, 
Faces newly washed 

Blue-mottled like a bruise 

They dribble their sing-song way 

Along the sombre lane from bus to colliery 


Immobile is the shift 

Filled with fear of director 

And death fall of roof 

The crowded cage goes down the shaft. 
Underground 

No sprightly hewers of coal 
Numbed in their stark tunnel 

And dimly forgetful 

Of their early-married wives 

Their sores, a vague dozen 

In the ragged toss of dark, 

The shreds, the lamp, the tram, 
They lean 

Their emaciated souls, now frozen. 


HERE’S YOUR SOUP 
BUT PLEASE DON’T BE CLASS CONSCIOUS 


Insensible to boy labour 

The woven venom of the chapels 
Let only the over-worked mothers 
Dulled at washtub 

Scoop in bad housing 

Why bother 

With high infant mortality 


ae COLLIER BOY IS SACKED BEFORE HE’S TWENTY- 


Is it better as it stands? 

Soldiers ! 

They sent you back from the trenches 
For some skilled digging wages. 

You are 


As drugged slaves. 
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Horses, with less resignation, 
Happy away from the buried stables 
Fight to a sun blinding light 
From their darkened gloom. 


BEFORE HE’S TWENTY-ONE, BEFORE HE’S TWENTY-ONE. 


Once I read in a novel of one of you 
Who wished he could live 

Like a mole 

Away from the top 

Away from care 

In some black twisting gallery 

He didn’t expect 

Sweating of parliaments 

His weak hope lay 

In the marching spirit of the pit 


SOSPAN FACH YN BERWI AR Y TAN 

SOSPAN FAWR YN BERWI AR Y LLAWR 

A’R GATH WEDI SCRAMIO JOHNNI BACH 
KEIDRYCH RHYS 


THE PRISONER 


ROUND AND ROUND the prisoner goes 
And his every corner knows. 

Dreams he hides from on the walls 
Hang like bats, and hidden scrawls 
Chart his rare illuminations 

On the margin of his patience. 


Day by day his quivering eye 
Gazes on the passers-by 

And his desperate hand appears 
Signalling between the bars. 

By night, in his own darkness caught 
He fills the sullen space with thought. 


This he knows and this he sees, 
Infinite complexities, 

Useless all while he is locked 

In zero from the world of act, 
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Useless all when he is dead ~ 
With nothing done and nothing said. 


I am that prisoner, who strives 

To link himself with other lives 

But always finds himself alone 
Prisoned within walls of stone, 

Whose mental world is thin and false 
As shadows painted on the walls. 


The walls of stone my parents built 
By false respect and sense of guilt, 
Upon the walls the painted gloss 
Is compensation for my loss. 

My love of life within the cage 

Pent like a panther purrs with rage. 


This prison and this iron gate 

The safety of my class and state 
Constrain the growth of hand and eye, 
My dangerous humanity, 

And what was love is made by fear 
Hatred of all that comes most near. 


Yet sometimes I have passed a note 

In secret to the world without : 

And tapping through the walls have found 
Answers return from underground 

Where lives the working multitude 

Whom force and fraud have kept subdued. 


And now no more my thought repines 
In metaphysical designs. 

My fingers bleed, my nails are raw 
With tunnelling beneath the floor, 
That we may meet and move at last 
To storm this prison of the past, 


And opened to the light of fact 

Our thought may become truth in act. 
For we could use these walls of stone 

To build a city of our own 

Where truth must work to make us free 
And justice mean our unity. 


RANDALL SWINGLER 


POETRY 


POEM 


Who on the nervous 
Compact land 

Saw sea break 
Spraying sand, 

Woke up mornings 
Finding steady 

Arc fall where 
Nothing went wrong 
For ghost and player ? 


But fallen talking 

In any room 

Finds suddenly absent 
Ghost and player, 
Childlike walking 
Without distress, 

At party produces 
Seagull from hair. 


Who will be saying 

To that lean child 
“Lean over, over 

The waterfall” ? 
Carried, the insult 

Over wavering face 
Might break, disintegrate 
As old terror, 


Be more than regret 
In the crowded room, 
Looking down corridor 
After ghost 

And the lost lost. 

As man running 

As ghosts in places 
Faces with faces 

The lean mirror, 

As combating 

The endless error. 


oe) 


JULIAN SYMONS 
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LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


By MARY BUTTS 


THE LOVERS SAT, side by side, building up their fire; and Julian laid 
across it a bleached log of driftwood, to burn with a white flame and 
spitting blue sparks, charring to a silk ash over a core of rose. 
Contented, they sat together in the old house in the secret valley above 
the sea. Outside the stream ran, singing its full-throated mid-winter 
song ; outside the night was blind with sea-fog, windless mist, made 
visible by the light streaming from the windows as made of myriad 
of diamond points. : 

Since dusk it had entered their valley, rising off the sea, brimming 
the tiny cove, rising past the mill to their house enclosed in its trees 
and its garden where the flowers bloomed the whole year long. Past 
them, it had risen across the moors, to the dreadful hills with their 
standing stones.. Avenues and circles and huts and stones of sacrifice— 
of a race which has by no means died out in the extreme West. 

Cynthia took up her sewing: ‘‘‘ Still she sat, and still she span ’— 
and had no wish for company—”’ They smiled at one another. Julian 
poured out a glass of wine and settled himself again before the fire. 

They sat for a time in silence while the fire played its flickering air. 
Outside the house the quiet was absolute, “‘ Not a mouse stirring.” 
Not a sigh of air from off the Four Winds’ Playground ; even the sea 
beat inaudible for once. This with one exception: for each alternate 
minute the stillness was not so much broken as underlined by man’s 
answer to the day and night terrors of fog at sea, when the syren at 
Pendeen answered the gun on the Longship’s Lighthouse, muffled 
thunder alternating with a strangled moan. For even these huge 
voices the fog had by the throat; and men heard them as you might 
imagine voices from the other side of death. 

“Queer,” said Julian, ‘“ millions of drops of water a reason why 
large iron ships should pile up on rocks, and be ground to pieces on 
equally hard stones—All by more water, lots of water, pulled about by 
the moon. It’s a queer universe.” 

““ And we live in one of its queerest patches. That’s why we love it : 
and it is well with us here.” 

“ It would be well with us anywhere,” he said. Again they smiled. 
Cynthia put aside her work and lit a cigarette :— 

“ Here’s another queerness for you. Here we are at Nanquidno, 
almost as far away from people as it is possible for people on this island 
to be. Yet the Atlantic at our door is an Oxford Circus of the sea. 
All the great liners, Berengarias and Aquitanias, pass us on their stately 
way to America and back. Pick up our lights, the Longship and the 
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Wolf and the Parson and his Clerks. First sight of home for us, or of 
a new land for them, as they go by, blazing at nights as if they were carved 
out of fire. These and the others, nosing their way round to the Irish 
ports—My word!” She stopped. “So it is,” he said. “ Time slips 
past here. Fergus,” he ended, “ will be home now any day.” 

_ They were waiting for Fergus, their friend, the third part of their 
lives, whose lives were part of a theme, lines that have found their 
meeting place at the point of the plane. Or, in the place where parallels 
meet their three lives were one. The united life they were waiting for, 
to begin again once Fergus should have done with his travels. Travels 
now so nearly over that they might expect him from day to day. 

“ Let’s see—he sailed on Saturday. That makes it five days. They 
berth at Southampton to-morrow morning. That’s it. Julian, do 
you realize that he’s passing us now, to-night ? There’s been nothing 
to set them back. Oh, can’t we go out, climb up Eyre Point and wave a 
light for him to see?” Julian grinned, pointing out that, on a night 
when the garden gate even was invisible, the chance of Fergus seeing 
them, several miles out to sea, might be considered remote. Cynthia’s 
crest fell a little. Her husband laid his hand on her cap of gold curls : 

“It’s our friend the subconscious again. Though I’d forgotten the 
days, yet I’ve so felt he might have news for us that every night I’ve 
nearly gone out and tramped up to the Post.” She nodded : 

“I’ve been the same. For two days now or three I’ve felt he had 
something special he wanted us to know.” “ Something,” she went on 
happily, “tremendous: that we’d know for ourselves if we weren’t 
such sillies. Something he’s too Scots-prudent to wire: and he didn’t 
want to spoil it, but he’s panting to tell us—” 

Silence fell. She looked at her husband, but the smile of joyful 
understanding she waited for did not flash out from Julian’s eyes and 
back again. Again a little checked, she queried: ‘‘ Nothing, sweet- 
heart,” he said. Then it crossed her mind that he came from the North, 
from the outmost islands; and, irrelevantly, that he was far more a part of 
this land than she, who had been bred in the true South, in the chalk 
and turf country, where the great civilizations meet. Not from the 
ultimate West, where, day by day, men watch the sun stepping into 
the Baths of Ocean. Into his mystery which is death and resurrection, 
a play enacted daily, with the Sun for hero and the Moon for heroine. 
She herself was called after the moon. What was Julian doing? He 
was standing now by the window, in one of his “ dawms”’, staring out 
down the candle shafts at the myriad crystals spinning in air. ‘Talking 
to himself, as he was wont to do, muttering bits out of great poems, as 
if their words had come out of their place in their own heavenly country 
and entered the ordinary world. Something about: “ The shores and 
sounding seas, Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled—’’ Who was 
hurling Fergus’ bones? Still the murmur continued and she too 
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good a wife to interrupt: “ Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides—” 
But ships didn’t get blown out of their courses like that now ; that was 
what longitude was for. ‘“‘ To our moist vows denied—” But why moist 
and why denied? Who was denying Fergus anything ? “ Visit’st the 
bottom of the monstrous world—” What did he suppose Fergus was 
up to? “Monstrous world—!” Indeed. Fergus was coming home, to 
be with them. “Till death parts us, and it won't.” “ ‘Look homeward, 
Angel’ ”’—Julian’s voice gathered strength and she heard him clearly. 
That was more like it. The sea must just have raised glorious words in 
Julian’s head. He would tell her later. Perhaps, in a day or so, Fergus 
would be telling them himself how he nearly fell overboard ; or, when 
he saw the Longship lights, felt he must jump off and swim straight 
forsland. 2... 

It was ten o’clock. Their maid slept out, and Cynthia began to put 
the house away to bed. The cats mewed themselves out and in. She 
lit their bedroom fire, the candles beside their bed. Julian went to his 
bath. When all was ready, she went to their room, changed her frock 
for a dressing gown and sat by the young fire, combing her curls to 
silk, reading from a book Fergus had given her 

From the lighthouse where, six miles off, the last stone in England 
stands up out of the sea like a black tooth, the thunder roared. Broke in 
this time as if it were at their door. A minute later, this time to the East, 
the dreadful moan answered, like a vast cry of pain. What had brought 
them nearer? A thinning of the mist? The curtains were drawn over 
the open windows. Not a fold stirred; nor could she, listening for a 
moment, for once be sensible of the tide-lap, even in that world of 
eternally angry seas. 

Nor were there any footsteps outside in the lane. Only the garden 
gate must have swung open, for its hinge creaked. She almost thought, 
too, that she heard the latch fall. 

In the bathroom Julian gave a sudden slow splash. A tap roared 
and was shut off. She opened her book again, at a song she had first 
heard Fergus sing—about a mother who sat waiting for her sons, who 
came back suddenly in the middle of the night in bark hats. Bark that 
only grew at the gates of Paradise. Paradise hats. Paris. Paradise. 
Paris—she must be falling asleep. She remembered Fergus in a play, 
with a huge hat slung across his back. Apollo he had been, and her 
name was the moon. Their Apollo—and he had gone to the 
sun’s ‘way west, doubled back on it. Like the wanderings of Apollo, 
who for a part of his time on earth, kept sheep for a king. 

The sun in service, wearing a Paradise hat ; and to make-the pattern 
quite perfect, that was what Fergus looked like. One of those early 
statues of the god they had been digging up, with a neck all wide and 
grand, and your eyes travelled up to a great forehead under curls, and 
staring, inscrutable eyes. He and the sun and the six sons in the song 
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all got their hats from the same place. It was most important she 
should remember that . . . she sat up with a start, her curls fallen each 
side of her cheek . . . falling asleep in her chair, dreaming of Fergus 
bee-lining about with the sun. The sun that was now blazing away 
thousands of miles under their feet. Would it ever be possible to fly 
so fast as to overtake ? Catch up with the sun and race with him? Have 
no night? No, it was the earth that did the racing. Anyhow, it was 
adorable to think that in a few hours he would be back, streaming, with 
any luck, in gold ribbons over Carn Brea. As it was adorable to think 
of Fergus, now safe in-Channel, ploughing statelily across from 
Cherbourg to Southampton, and back, following the sun again, across 
Carn Brea to their arms. 

The sun has a bath every night. What a long time Julian was taking 
over his. Strange—like the garden gate, she would have thought that 
the front door had opened and shut. She must stop falling asleep. 
Soon she would be asleep, by Julian, glowing, damp and sweet-scented. 
Sleep softly, with the mist streaming in and the fire leaping up, and 
between them, at their feet, curled Fergus’s cat. 

Had she closed the sitting-room for the night ? It looked as though 
there was a light still burning there. Not the fire-glow. Nor the moon 
in such weather unless the fog had lifted. She got up and stepped 
softly along the passage. It must come from outside, the head-lamps 
of some car, stationary, a long way off on the moor. 

She reached the door—And, oh! sitting there, waiting for them was 
Fergus. ‘They must have made a record passage, and he had torn 
himself back. Walked home that night, over the Penzance hills, and 
slipped in to surprise them. He was sitting there, ig his high red chair 
—it was his grave glorious bearing. Home at last, but very tired. 
Bare-headed—dear Apollo. But—but—it must be the light—there 
was a curl of light round his hair, half a disk of it ; which would do for 
a Paradise hat. 

What was it—he was wet. How wet he was. The mist beads 
laid all over him and shining. Dark water even, running on the floor. 
So dark it might be blood. It was she who must be asleep, in a cold 
dream. Else why had she not flown to embrace him? The air round 
her was like ice. Fergus was getting up. He must be got to bed. 
Perhaps he was ill from exposure, from the night, from the evil road 
that crosses Carn Brea where the stones hide the drowned men who 
have crept there from the sea. re 

Else why had she not flown to his arms,-the moon in transit with the 
sun, the top of whose head could reach up to his breast ? 

Out into the warm corridor, on whose panels the fire from_ their 
bedroom leaped, she ran and beat upon the bathroom door. Julian 
opened instantly and drew her in. o, 

“ Julian, Fergus is here. I found him in the sitting-room—So tired 
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he could not speak. Only smile at me. He was getting up but he is 
wet and icy cold, and there’s a queer light, and I ran and fetched you—” 
Her husband said : 

“Tl go. I see. Go to your room, Cynthia, for a moment. We 
shan’t be long.” And the authority there is between husband and 
young wife, between man and woman, between lover and lover, was so 
clear in his voice, that she obeyed him gladly. 

“Shut your door—” Shut it, shut out the fire’s warm play—. Shut 
in profoundest night. Now he knew himself to be standing, alone with 
night. He turned towards the room, where, now risen to his feet, his 
friend would be standing, his height outlined in that light that shines 
nor grows— 

‘fin dyke or ditch 
Nor yet in any sheugh— 
But at the gates of Paradise—” 


Who had dragged his bones together out of the flood, from the darkness 
that lies at the roots of the mountains, to be the first with his news. 

At the doorway Julian forced his eyes to obey him. The room was 
empty. While through the windows, scattering the mist, a dazzle of 
moonlight poured ; and the great red chair that had been Fergus’s was 
drawn out ; and, as he touched it, he felt on it a gauze, a skin of mist. 

He went over to the window and leaned out, looking across the 
garden to the wide lane, at a world moon-struck with a pure, blinding 
light. ‘Then, with another of those small sounds, he heard the house 
door shut. ‘ 

“Thank you, Fergus,” he said : and a moment later found Cynthia 
standing by his side. ‘Thus, for an instant, at the window their arms 
went out, as though to embrace what stood there, outside in the white 
air. But as they fell empty at their sides, they smiled, and when Cynthia 
spoke it was with a cry of gladness : 

““ Look homeward, angel.”’ The garden gate clicked. 


* * * 


Now it was Spring, the Spring Fergus would not see; and they sat 
together in the garden, side by side. 

‘We will have it cut on the memorial—‘ Lost at Sea.’ ” 

“I suppose,” said Cynthia, ‘“ they would not let us add where he 
was found ?”’ 
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THE HOUSE 
By MARY BUTTS 


I 


ONCE THERE WERE four friends who shared a house between them: a 
husband, a wife, and two sisters. The sister’s old nurse looked after 
them. They were poor, and the house was principally furnished with 
mirrors and pictures and books. When the things they had were dirty 
they washed them ; when they were shabby they painted them. The 
house became a place where all their friends were equally glad to come, 
and where they could do anything or nothing, as they liked. There the 
four lived without a quarrel for three years. 

At the end of that time they decided to go abroad for a spring and a 
summer, and inquired among their friends who would care to take the 
house and pay the rent and a little over while they were away. They 
could not find another family like themselves, but the husband and 
wife found a girl called Pippa to live in their part, and a young man 
called Arnold. They had known them a long time, and the arrange- 
ment seemed good. 

One day the eldest sister said to the husband and wife, who were 
called Julian and Anne: 

“Our married sister—whom you don’t know—and her husband 
and her babies and their nurse and their cook want to come to our part 
of the house for the summer. We could just get them in, and the 
always pay their rent.” Julian, who was not listening, said “ All right ”’, 
and Anne said, ‘‘ That sounds all right.”” The old nurse said nothing 
at the time, but when Anne came down to the kitchen late in 
the evening for a cup of tea, she said to her: 

“* So Christina’s coming when you’re away, duckies ? ”’ 

“So I’ve heard,” said Anne. ‘“ Well, if she’s anything like Charmian 
and Chloe, it will be all right.”” The old nurse tried out a fresh iron 
and said: “‘ I shan’t be here, I’m going to my brother’s while you’re 
away. I don’t want to see her nosing about my kitchen.” 

*“ Does she nose, Nurse ? ” 

“« Always did, as a child, and always will. I don’t care to see any of 
her servants washing up at my taps.” 

‘*TIsn’t she nice, Nurse ? ” 

‘““T wouldn’t care to say that, dearie. She’s a lovely little house- 
keeper. But you'll see for yourselves. She’ll be here for lunch 
to-morrow.” 

Anne went to look for Julian. 

“There is a horrid woman coming,” she said. 

“How do you know? She is Charmian’s sister.” 
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“Nurse says she doesn’t want her down in the basement with her 
cat. And Nurse was her nurse.” 

‘““ Well, we shan’t see her.” 

“Yes we shall. She is coming to lunch to-morrow.” 

‘“* Well, we can be out.” 

““ No, I want to know the worst.” 

“ Why hurry so? Anyhow, Pippa and Arnold will be in our rooms.” 

“‘T don’t want the wrong sort of people in our house.” 

“‘ What we want is the rent.” 

Next day Anne was late for lunch. The nurse was too busy carving 
to scold her, and there was a feeling of unfriendliness. She sat quiet, 
observing the woman who was Charmian’s sister. She was not like 
either Charmian or Chloe. She was rounder and redder and not so 
quiet and not so gay ; and she talked positively about babies and about 
books. She was very pleased that she was married, and wished to 
appear seriously intelligent and a woman of the world. Anne was 
thankful that Julian was out. 

The husband-amused Anne. He was little, and reddish-dark, and 
there was no fat on him. He was restless and genial, but every time he 
began to make her laugh there was something in his voice that only 
allowed her half a laugh. Each time she was ready, each time he 
checked her. She thought he was like a hill pony, and understood that 
she did not know the hills he came from. She sat back in her chair and 
attended to Christina his wife. 

“I am convinced we shall go back to the matriarchate again,” she 
said. ‘‘ I don’t agree with Frazer there. He is right about many things, 
but I feel that a partial return to that phase of primitive life—” 

“Prunes and prisms,” said Anne to herself—‘‘ and it’s not her 
style, anyhow—” and forgot her manners and answered back : “‘ I don’t 
think he ever said what ought to happen. Anyhow, a matriarchate, if 
there ever was one, sounds unpleasant. Think of all the old women 
bullying the young.” Christina went on: ‘I’m sure that when 
descent is traced through the mother, it has immense influence on 
society. ‘Think of the position of women in Homer.”’ 

“ But,” said Anne, “ d’you think the people in Homer wanted to be 
traced through their mothers ? Think of all the stories they invented 
to call themselves Zeus-born—” and was out to argue to win. But 
Charmian got up from the table, and took her sisters with her and the 
old nurse. 

Anne had tea alone with Julian, and told him: “ She’s a woman who 
has all the wrong points. She reads The Golden Bough to keep her 
husband in order. She has married a little black man from some- 
where queer—”’ 


“ Horrid little man,” said Julian. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve seen him. We passed 
the time of day on the stairs.” 
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If Julian and Anne had had any sense, they would have gone to 
Charmian and Chloe and told them that their sister and her husband 
would not do. That, though they would pay the rent and preserve 
the linen, they would alter the house. Instead, Julian bought drinks 
and Anne bought flowers, and they gave a party for their friends. As 
they were arriving, Anne went upstairs and asked Charmian and her 
sisters to come down. ‘Taff and Christina were not there. Charmian 
was making a cluster of grapes for Chloe’s hair. She put them away, 
and said, “ Yes, we’re coming.”’ Chloe threw her book away. She 
was so young that she still pretended not to care for parties, though she 
was the last to go to bed. Charmian, who was a Tuesday’s child, stood 
up, folding her sewing away in a linen cloth, lit a cigarette and followed 
Anne lightly down the stairs. 

It was a good party. They lit a bonfire in the garden, and threw 
the cat over it because it was the spring equinox. The cat did not care. 
Pippa and Arnold came, who were to live in Anne’s part of the house. 
Pippa was more beautiful than Charmian or Chloe, or Anne, or any of 
their friends, but nobody minded. Arnold fell in love with Charmian. 

When the bonfire was over, and they were sitting out on the round 
balcony, and some were drinking, and some were singing, and some 
were looking at the sky, Taff and Christina came in and joined them. 
Pippa was running about, and Taff said to Charmian: ‘“‘ Who is that 
very pretty girl?” When Charmian introduced them, he said: 
“ Delighted to meet you, Miss Arundel, delighted to meet you,” and 
shook hands up and down. Christina looked at Arnold and said: 
“‘ Who is that young man ? ” and Anne, who was watching, got up and 
said: “ You will all know each other before long. You will be sharing 
the house while we are away.”” Christina said: ‘‘ How I envy you all. 
But, you see, mine are only babies.” 

Anne knew that Julian was missing this, and saw Pippa attending 
with round eyes. They went down to the basement room to dance. 

“ Are they your friends, Mrs. Ker ? ” said Christina to Anne. 

i LCS. 

“* Do they give many parties ? ” 

“‘ A great many parties.” 

“ T only ask because of my babies, you know.” 

Anne thought: that is reasonable. ‘I will explain to them,” she 
said, “that the parties must happen down here, where you won’t 
hear them. It will be quite all right.” But as they went downstairs 
together, she thought : “‘ It won’t be. And I don’t care what happens 
to these people at all.” 

The long room in the basement was full of young men and women. 
There was a brilliant fire, and the doors into the garden were open. 
There were glass panels on the walls, and the green floor was waxed 
like a sheet of dark water. 
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Anne was not at ease. She went to find Julian, but as she sat down 
beside him, he said : “ I am going to bed,” and Anne knew why: 

He did not go, and Anne could not blame him, because his room 
was exactly over the party, and he would not have been able to sleep. 
He tried to talk to Taff and make him say what he thought about 
something, but Taff would not play. He enjoyed himself by pretending 
to be one of the party, but the fun lay, as someone said, “in only 
pretending to be a bee.” All the time he talked a great deal, and now 
and again he looked at Pippa. Anne went and sat by Arnold, and they 
watched what was happening, very comfortably, with a box of 
chocolates between them. : 

First of all Pippa danced, and her round bright eyes looked at nothing. 
Taff’s little eyes looked at her, and Christina looked too, not with 
attention but between her stitches, as if she were keeping a child in its 
place. Then she cried: ‘‘ Really, how delightful. Will you show my 
babies how it’s done? It must be so good for you. I believe in 
eurhythmics. Do you think of these dances all yourself ? ” 

Pippa stood with her bare legs apart. 

** Arnold and I make them up together, and when I do them on the 
stage, he produces me. Yes, I'll show your children, if they like. 
How old are they ? ” 

“Only babies. Three and four. But Joan has some idea of dancing 
already, and I want her to express herself.” Then she went on: 
“Now the fault I find in the Russian ballet is that they insist on 
technique for its own sake.—You see what I mean ?—One is interested 
only in the wonderful way it is done.” —Everybody listened, excepting 
Julian, on the floor between two mirrors, playing a very small game of 
bowls with some walnuts. He bowled once, much too far, and the 
kitten chased it. Christina went on : ‘‘ You are not shown the emotions 
of the characters taking part, only their gestures.”’ 

“But don’t you think that you get it all in with the gestures ? ” 
said Pippa. ‘I don’t know; it seems to me all right. I wish I could 
dance like that. Anyhow, I can turn cart-wheels. I’m sure your 
kids would like that.” 

She turned cart-wheels across the floor to Arnold and Ann’s corner, 
and lay herself down between them, very warm, her child’s face turned 
to the ceiling. 

Anne thought she heard Julian gnashing his teeth, but when she 
looked he was cracking nuts. 

Later on, when Pippa was running about again, Taff came over to 
Anne and sat down by her and said : “ Tell me, Mrs. Ker, who these 
people are.” 

She wanted to say: “ They won’t interest you. It would be much 
better to leave your acquaintance with them as it is, and then, please 
God, we may get through the summer in peace.” 
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She was not brave enough. She tried to amuse him, and felt that if 
she amused him she would have to be disloyal. Then she said: 
““ Charmian is the best story-teller I know. She knows everybody. 
Ask her.” : 

She saw Charmian, looking like a woman in an old song, with her 
hair over her ears in gold shells and a scarlet dress to her feet. She 
thought that Charmian would not be hurt, anyhow, and contrasted 
her choice words and conversation with her sister’s stream of opinions 
it was impossible to cut short, examine, or in any way chasten. In fact, 
do anything but enjoy. Only she could not treat it as a play. She got 
up and caught Pippa, passing, by the hair. 

“We'd better dance. Make us.” 

Arnold went to the piano. Taff and Christina danced once together 
and went to bed. Charmian followed them. 

Some time later they were singing songs. There was a pause. 
Julian got up and said: “ Sing this,” and whistled. They heard it, 
and the room roared. 

“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief, 
Taffy came to my house and stole a piece of beef. 
There I met the little man who wouldn’t say his prayers. 
I took him by the left leg and flung him down the stairs.” 


Anne thought: ‘‘ Where’s Chloe?” She was there, but she did 
not seem to mind. 

Much later one of the men, who was a painter, said that he must 
see a picture that was in Charmian’s sitting-room at the top of the 
house. Chloe told him the door, but in a few minutes he came back, 
embarrassed : “I say,” he said, “I must have gone in at the wrong 
door, because before I turned the light on, a man’s voice said, ‘ Good 
night, sir.’ ” 

“T suppose,” said Chloe, “ that they missed their train, and you 
went into the room where they were asleep.” 

“ But,” said the painter, ‘“ why did he say good night to me like 
that? It was a mistake. I wasn’t even drunk.” 

“‘'That’s how they do be talking,” said Julian, surprising Anne by 
using one of the turns of Charmian’s speech. Agreeable from her 
mouth, it sounded ridiculous in his. Or spiteful. The painter 
protested : ‘‘ It sounds silly—I don’t know why, but I feel embarrassed. 
Not as though I had blundered into your room, Anne’s, in the middle 
of the night.” 

‘“‘He only wanted to go to sleep,” said Chloe. 

“How did he manage to make you feel a Don Juan manqué?” 
said Arnold anxiously, who was in love with Charmian. : 

Next day Anne got up early, made some tea and woke Julian, and 
said: ‘‘ What about that woman ?”’ 
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“‘ What about her ? ” said Julian. 

“She won’t play up, and our tenants are half across each other 
already.” ‘ : 

““ She plays her play. The common and ancient game, if you like 
it, of putting one’s neighbours in the wrong.” 

“Envy,” said Anne. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ said Julian. 

“‘ Patronage,” said Anne. 

“Principles,” said Julian. 

“‘ What about the rights of man? ”’ 

‘“‘ She has them too.” 

“‘ She’ll bitch up our good house.” 

“‘ Probably,” said Julian. 

** Malice,” said Anne. 

“Position,” said Julian. ‘‘ I can’t stand her husband at any price.” 

‘“‘ Snobbery,” said Anne. 

“ Certainly,” said Julian. 

‘“‘ What has a woman like that got to be a snob about ? ” 

“‘ What are English people snobs about, anyhow?” said Julian, 
who was a Scot. 

“* What are we going to do about it ? ” said Anne, who was not. 

“Nothing,” said Julian, and went to sleep again. Anne sucked 
her thumb, but after tea she called on Christina again. 

“I’m sorry if you were disturbed last night, it was a stupid mistake,” 
she said. 

“ Of course,”’ said Christina, “ I understand. It was only an accident. 
I am sure we shall get on very well.” Anne thought: “ Now, that 
sounds kind.” Charmian smiled. Her smile usually quieted Anne. Now, 
for the first time, she noticed that she was critical of Charmian’s smile. 

The three young ladies went downstairs. 


II 


Julian and Anne sat out in Paris in the sun and read a letter from 
Pippa which said : 


“We have not got on badly, so far. One thing went wrong, but I think I put it 
right. It is light very early now and I came back from a dance with three boys. I went 
down to the kitchen to cook breakfast, or it wouldn’t have happened. Cherry began 
to play Purcell in the room under their bedroom and they thumped on the floor. 
Cherry didn’t mind, I mean he didn’t stop, and the sausages took a long time. 

“Next day I stopped Mr. Guest, you called Taffy, on the stairs and shook hands 
with him and told him I was very, very sorry. He said it was all right, and next day 
there was a box of cigarettes, with a message, ‘ from a disagreeable neighbour ’ on it, 
and next day there were fireworks in the park, and he and I were alone in the house 
except for the children, and we watched them a little. They shot up over the trees. 
It sounded like air-raids and I was rather frightened. He told me at first it was guns. 


“* A vest of mine got mixed up in their wash. I don’t know how. Or why. Do you? 
I think it is all right...” 
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“Tt might be much worse,” said Anne. 

‘“ Or, you might say it has begun,” said Julian. 

It was a long way off, and they were happy. It was interesting to 
think of two kinds of life going on in the house, and wonder which 
would come off best. Anne said it would be all right, because if Pippa 
was naughty Taff and Christina knew the rules of behaviour for people 
who were not living under their own roof. There were going to be 
amusing stories. That was all. 

After this Julian and Anne left Paris. A huge train took them out 
into the middle of Europe, and they went on, always through new 
countries, till they forgot that there was a house in England from which 
they came, to which they would go back. Julian would never have 
remembered. Anne only partly forgot ; both would have been content 
to go on, she for a long time, he for ever. 

In the middle of a black Silesian wood a letter found them. Anne 
read it aloud. It made a small tinkling noise that did not sound real : 


“You know Charmian and Arnold like each other. They arranged that he should 
meet them for a time when he went away. A postcard came from her to him, and Taff 
and that woman Christina saw it. I know he took it upstairs to read and put it back. 
Arnold asked him for it. That didn’t matter because Taff was in the wrong; but a 
little later there was more trouble about bedroom doors. Another friend went up to 
look at that picture and walked into the room where Christina’s servants slept. ‘They 
shrieked ; I suppose they thought they were being ladies ; but Taff wrote us a letter. 
He said, ‘it was the second occurrence, and he must mention it because a servant’s 
feelings had been hurt.’ There were two and he didn’t say which. Arnold apologized 
at once. They were all right about it. ‘ We know the young gentleman’ sort of touch. 
It wasn’t that anyone was drunk but there were lots of doors. Dear Anne, I am very 


sorry about it.” 


“ That’s that,” they said, and forgot about it. 

They went out into the black woods that go on for ever and ever. 
Anne made up a song called “ Quiet in the Woods ”’, about a tall, 
magic animal with cold, innocent eyes, walking between the trees 
when no one was there. 

Anne wanted to turn east and follow the Danube, but Julian’s mind 
went north always to the edge of the snow. They went up to the Baltic 
and ran in and out of the water all day, and lay stretched on the beaches. 
The memory of England was like an old top humming, turning slower 
and slower until it fell off sideways into the sea. 

In September, when it began to get cold too soon, they turned south 
to meet Charmian and Chloe in Berlin. (Anne said: “ In autumn it 
should rain, and there should be a warm wind. This wind comes from 
another place and I want more clothes.”) They walked in the 
Tiergarten through a storm of leaves. Only Julian liked it. In a week 
they were going home. It was then that Anne remembered the two 
letters, and one day when they were at dinner she said: ‘“ Charmian, 
you have not been so far away. What has happened to the house ? ”’ 
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Charmian said, without moving an eyelash : “I think it has gone off 
as well as could be expected.” 8 

Anne wanted to go home. “Then there has been trouble?” she said. 

“Tell us about it, Charmian,” said Julian. 

Chloe began : 

“There was the fuss about a postcard Taff read. Do you know 
about that ? ” 

“Yes, and about the maids’ room.” 

“Well, when Arnold was away, I expect Pippa did what she liked. 
She is quite young enough to show Taff and Christina she didn’t 
like them.” 

‘* All right, young Chloe,” said Julian. : 

‘‘ There must have been a great deal too much noise,” said Charmian. 
‘T think you will find Taff and Christina were so far in the right.”’ 

“‘ But what has actually happened ? ”’ said Julian. 

“‘ Nothing,” said the sisters. 

Anne thought: ‘I don’t believe you. I have never not believed 
anything you have said before, but I don’t believe you now.” 

“‘T can tell you one thing,” said Chloe, “‘ the house has been sold. 
To an old man who lives up the road. Anne, we really don’t know 
anything more. That news came in a letter from Nurse. Christina’s 
cook told her.” 

But Anne was irritated and said : “‘ Nurse said that your sister turns 
the gas off and keeps the fire down as though to have two saucepans 
boiling at once was the shortest cut to ruin.” 

“It sometimes is,” said Charmian, in her light voice: ‘‘ But those 
two never got on. Christina is used to authority, and so is Nurse. 
It is better to keep them away from each other.” 

‘“Anne,”’ said Julian later, “‘ Chloe and Charmian have nothing to 
do with whatever has happened. If you let houses to people like that, 
you take the consequences.” 

“* Little squireens,” said Anne. 

‘““A managing woman, two ordinary servants, Pippa and Arnold— 
casual people—” 

‘‘—People like Taff and Christina dislike charm—”’ 

“Certainly they do.” 

“Never mind,” said Anne. “ I’ll have them all out in a week.” 

_ Asmall grey letter came for Julian. He turned away, read it, put it 
in his pocket and looked at Anne. He went out, walked half the way 
down the Unter den Linden, and turned back. He met Chloe and they 
went to drink beer and read it together : 
“How awful for you and Anne about the house. _I take it that you will have to 
go, but that it will be all right for Charmian and Chloe.” 

Chloe shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ Julian, you know this may be 

nothing but gossip from the club.” 
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“So I suppose, but I must tell Anne; and Anne loves the 
houséx. 2; 

Anne snatched the letter, read it, and backed away from them, 
staring. 

“ This is how it stands. The house is on a lease in my name. I have 
broken the lease. Apart from any lies the new landlord may have 
heard, I -have sub-let. I have left the garden to be a paradise 
of dandelions, and people have hung out their washing on the balcony 
rails. God only knows what Pippa may have done. But the point is 
that Pippa does not know. I have a letter from her to-day about fun, 
and nothing else. 

““ I want to go home at once.” 


III 


It surprised Anne that the house was still there. She stared over 
her shoulder as she kissed the old nurse, trying to see into her rooms 
that seemed hollow with dark, and colder than the October night. She 
worked till past midnight, setting her own room exactly, dragging out 
of her boxes colour that would cover the disorder, sleeping under a 
leopard-skin and a Polish shawl. 

Next day they all worked at the house while the telephone bell rang, 
and their friends found out they were back, until they realized it them- 
selves. Anne found two letters from a lawyer on her writing-table. 
They frightened her. They said the garden was full of weeds. Which 
it was. ‘They said that there had been noises at night. Which no one 
tried to deny. They said that to sub-let to an unknown number of 
people made a break in the lease. Which it did. 

But Julian said: “ This is a new landlord asserting himself. What 
he minds is that the house is let so cheap. Order a gardener at once. 
Tell him to take out the dandelions and put in geraniums. I don’t care 
if geraniums will grow now or not. You must do that, Anne. Send 
these letters to your lawyers. Tell them that you are allowed to sub-let, 
which you are, though you interpreted it freely. Say that your tenants 
were the children of bishops, and that there will be no more noise. 
Don’t pay the rent. I tell you, it will be quite all right.” 

Anne left off polishing the surfaces of the house, the glass, the brass, 
the wood, and did what he told her. But she was full of fear and pain, 
and the realization that something had been spoiled. Never before 
had she loved the house so much as now that its unity had gone, 
destroyed by Taff and Christina, not deliberately, but naturally. Her 
innocence was to suffer, and Charmian’s and Julian’s. But Charmian 
must have known. 

She went to see her lawyer. 

“He told me that I had done everything wrong, and that the 
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landlord has a case. But I think he means that there is something which 
hasn’t been said yet. I am going to see the landlord.” 

‘“ Would you like me to see him ? ” said Julian. . 

“No. I have told him to come here. A woman had better see a man. 

Pippa came at once. She said : ; 

“‘ Since the last row, when Arnold’s friend got into the servant's 
room, I thought it was all right. There were a few parties, but they 
were downstairs and indoors. I don’t think we ever saw each other. 
Not once in three days. I used to play with the children now and 
then, but even that stopped. Yes, I hung out chemises on the balcony 
railings to dry. I’m sorry about that. I saw an old man walking about 
the garden. I ran down the steps to him, and he said: ‘ I have bought 
the house,’ and he looked at me and went away.” 

‘“* Had you much on?” 

‘“‘ Everything, Anne, except my shoes and stockings.” 

“No one,”’ said Julian, “‘ is going to law about Pippa’s bare feet.” 

‘“‘ Who cares about the law?” said Anne, “‘ when the house itself 
is broken up.” 

Anne went upstairs to see Charmian and Chloe, and found Taff 
there. He sprang up. She did not like to look at him, because she 
thought that it would be difficult for him to look at her. She gave 
Charmian back two books, borrowed another, and said : 

“* What did you tell the landlord, Mr. Guest ? ” 

He began to talk at a pace, to a tune that made her feel that it did 
not matter, and she was not there. It did not matter because he would 
never, unless it went with his plan, tell the truth. He always had a plan, 
and the plan did not matter because it had nothing to do with the truth. 
He said that he had never seen the landlord, it was his wife who had 
seen the landlord, and that she was in the country, and that Charmian 
must write to her, and she would tell them about it. This was the 
truth, and the truth did not matter. Anne left them. 

An hour later, the new landlord called on her. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Guest—” he said. 

“Of whom are you speaking ?—Of Miss Trelawney’s married 
sister and her husband ?—yes.”’ 

“ People in their position—”’ 

“In their position—? ” 

““ Have been very seriously offended—”’ 

“And by what ?” 

“* By the conduct of other tenants who have lived here.” 

““ What did the other tenants do? ” 

He looked out into the garden, where an old man was setting 
geraniums in a plump bed of dark soil. 

“I had several conversations with Mrs. Guest.—She has returned, 
I understand, to her country estate.” 
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“ She is out of town.” 

“She was naturally very much surprised—and that the neighbour- 
hood should complain—” 

“ Of what did the neighbourhood complain ? ” 

“ Of noise, and of articles of dress hung out on the balcony to dry—” 

“The clothes of Mrs. Guest’s children—”’ 

““ Colonel Hicks, who lives next door, did not mention any children’s 
clothes. ‘There was a young woman, commonly referred to as Pippa—” 

“Miss Arundel. Go on.” 

“ And a young man, Mr. Copley—”’ 

“‘ Arnold,” she said, to be sure that he was meant. 

“ —entertained their friends in a suspicious manner.” 

“Tell me what they did.” 

“Mrs. Guest had doubts of their relations.” 

“Ho!” thought Anne. ‘“ More fool she.” 

“Their friends came here at night to sing and drink. The piano was 
played at all hours. They even found their way into the upstairs 
bedrooms. It was impossible to foresee what strange young man or 
woman would be found in the bathroom, in the morning—” 

“It was agreed that the bathroom should be shared.” 

“This Miss Arundel was seen in the bathroom with a man. She 
was seen by Mrs. Guest’s nurse—”’ 

“T do not think that the relations of landlord and tenant are affected 
by Mrs. Guest’s nurse.” 

“Mrs. Ker, you must know what it is I wish to say.” 

“* Say it, then.” 

“TI can only remind you of the number of persons who were known 
to have slept in the long room downstairs. From that it seems plain to 
me that, for some months, this has been little better than a disorderly 
house.”’ 

“You mean a brothel ?”’ An image of Christina as Bawd created 
itself in Anne’s mind. Brothel. More Arnold. That splendid child. 
“I think Mr. Guest is upstairs. He had better come down.” 

“‘T have not, up to now, become acquainted with Mr. Guest. You 
must understand that I am reluctant to offend them—”’ 

“Tf you don’t want to see him, you had better listen to me.” 

(Can I say that Christina is a divorcée, trying to get up in the world 
again? Oh, my soul, how mean you are. Besides, that is the kind of 
lie that is found out. I must try dignity, whitewash, and truth. But 
what am I to say?) She heard herself saying: ‘‘ Miss Arundel is 
young. Mr. Copley is an actor. Mrs. Guest is quite unknown to us. 
Young girls who are dancers do not understand that women like 
Mrs. Guest are specialists in impropriety.” Julian came in. She 
heard him say to the landlord : “I’m sorry there have been difficulties, 
and that a lot of nonsense has been talked; but you realize that we 
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have our lease and are now in possession. There is no need to discuss 
Mrs. Guest’s misapprehensions.” ; 

“But,” said the landlord, ‘“‘ I saw Miss Arundel run up the road in 
her nightdress to see a fire myself.” 

“T expect it was her practice dress. Anyhow, Mrs. Guest should 
have complained to us. From her point of view, it was our house— 
She was surprised that the landlord had no more to say to Julian, and 
that when Julian saw him to the door, they left the house together. 
She went down into the kitchen, where the old nurse was ironing, and 
sat on the corner of the table and watched her. The nurse’s cat rubbed 
her ankles. 

“* Glad to see us, Nurse ? ” 

‘Yes, dearie. Now you’re back I don’t want for anything.” Anne 
kissed her. The warm smell of ironing was like peace, it was peace to 
be scolded a little for cigarette-ends left on the dresser, to bring frocks 
to be pressed before parties, to have rings found left about the house ; 
all the things old nurses do. 

“Tell me, did the cook next door tell you anything about what 
happened last summer ? ” 

“Well, dearie, she said that there were rare larks going on, high old 
times, as you might say ; and that Miss Pippa was a little love with her 
boys and her bare legs, and Mr. Arnold behaved quite like a gentleman 
when her cat had kittens in his portmanteau.” 

“You know that Taff and Christina tried to get us turned out?” 
The old nurse said nothing. Anne said: “ I hate them.” 

“Well, precious, I know whom I like.”’ 

“Why did they try and hurt us? Hullo! there’s Julian.” 

The night was wet. Julian shook the drops off his hair like a dog. 

“Why did you take the landlord out ? ” 

“To give him a drink and find out what it’s all about ; and I have. 
Taff and Christina were trying to buy the house off him. Between 
them they might have turned us out, and kept Charmian and Chloe. 
That, I suppose, was why it was worth while to suggest that Pippa was 
a harlot.” Anne stared. The old nurse went on ironing... . 

The next night Arnold came to dine with Charmian, but after 
dinner he came down to Anne’s room, and Julian gave him a drink. 

“This room is the same,” he said. ‘‘ It was my room when I was 
here. I had Taff Guest above me. I used to fancy he sat with his ear 
to the window to hear if I was talking to Pippa or not. He is still here; 
that was why I came down.” 

“Why should he ? ” said Julian. 

“To tell Charmian who his friends were,” said Anne. 

““ Have another drink,” said Julian. 

“I was asked here to-night to hear a letter,” Arnold said. “ After 
I'd heard it, I should have come away anyhow.” 
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“Do you remember it ? ” 

om x was written to be remembered. It was from Charmian’s sister.” 

“e ay it 

Arnold repeated : ““‘Of course one is not intolerant. But the 
children’s maid made me understand what common women think of a 
type like Pippa. Especially one like ours who has worked in a rescue- 
home. She asked me if I thought it was safe to use the bath after her. 
Of course, I explained that it was not quite like that, but she recognized 
the type.’ ” 

“Stop !” shouted Anne. 

“Go on,” said Julian. Arnold went on: 

“*As for that unfortunate child, Pippa, when I think of what her 
life must be in ten years, I can only hope that she will suddenly fall 
down dead.’ And Charmian said to me: ‘ It’s a point of view, Arnold. 
So many people think like that.’ So I came down here.” 


* * * 


Julian shaved in the bathroom and talked to the old nurse. Anne 
came restlessly upstairs to join them. 

“‘ See what I’ve found,” said the old nurse. “ It isn’t often they 
leave anything behind them. It’s a bottle of something that’ll come in 
handy for the dustbin. Mr. Taff’s written something on it, too.” 
Julian took it from her and read : ‘‘ You may find this useful.” 

“* Why ?”’ said Anne. 

““T think,” said Julian, “it’s the disinfectant for Pippa’s bath. 
Yes, it must be that. The last word’s with them. Don’t tremble so 
Anne. Remember, if you play any game, you must play it thoroughly 
and well. Even games like that—and not shy at details. Try and 
think of it like that, my dear ; try and think of it like that.” 

“‘ She said,” said Anne, “‘ she said : ‘ Mine are only babies.’ ”’ 
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HONEY, GET YOUR GUN 


By MARY BUTTS 


PERFECTLY SOBER, EXQUISITELY clean, very young, and somehow not 
quite respectable, the young man looked round the place where he 
spent most of his evenings. Not a bad place, small enough, smart 
enough, rowdy enough; and if there wasn’t much room to dance, 
there were people to watch. He liked watching, to observe all that was 
going on, but without analysis. Reflection exasperated him, even 
words; because they would be a delight if you could be sure exactly 
what they meant. And people used them to dope you, and then make 
them bleed you to death. 

He stuck out his little chin, very much /e beau gosse, caught the eye 
of two girls, and sucked his drink softly up a straw. He knew all about 
them and about everyone in the place. Someday he thought he would 
tell them exactly what he thought of them. As a matter of fact, he had 
already given them extracts. Perhaps that was why he wasn’t so popular 
now, now that his money was gone, and he too sick to earn more, and 
his temper like a devil who is sorry for itself. But they hadn’t got 
tireder and tireder, till, one day when he had cut himself shaving, the 
blood hadn’t come, only stuff like water. Very useful that had been, 
with a shaking hand, and a result of the War, and the cure had been 
worse than the disease, and he was getting all right now, but somehow 
different. 

He got up and asked the girl, in the most charming way imaginable, 
if she would dance with him. Thinking about her all the time dis- 
agreeably, coldly undressing her. His thoughts were his own, but his 
small, disciplined movements were his protest—against every 
American he had ever known, against being an American himself, 
against all their standards, and the existence of the place. He had made 
other protests, so many that, in detail, they had ceased to be protests 
and become natural. Not a bad bit of work, he flattered himself, and it 
went down. The girl, and not because she thought he had money, 
had her eye on him all right. She did not dance well, but he made her, 
the sharp foot turns marking the professional. When it was over, he 
ignored a certain appeal in her eye, put her away, and went back 
to his table. 

The worst perhaps of the heroic exercise of dragging yourself up 
by your roots is that, once it is done, you have nothing else to do. 
It was really the young man’s luck that, so far from becoming a pale 
European from nowhere, he had done nothing that was not physical 
but accentuate his temperament. And there is another thing about 
being born “ over there ”, that you know good jazz from bad. The place 
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had only a piano, and a handsome half-negro for the cymbals and 
drums; but the music was good, good like the plain gold walls and 
glass panels, the lines of scarlet, the notable clients, the clothes of half 
the women, and the food. 

The tunes affected him, who disliked all the arts; because art was 
‘camp ’, and the people who did them couldn’t do them, and when they 
were done, they told lies. You can get in a great deal of dislike that way ; 
but he was inclined to make a slight allowance for tunes. Jazz was 
not art, whatever his French friends liked to say. (He took no notice of 
Americans, they would not know ;) and some tunes were exciting, like 
going to bed with a pleasing girl, and he judged them as he did his women, 
for the most unsentimentally, or else with a fury of sentiment. He did not 
excuse himself where that happened, he raved and wept. People could 
take his tears or leave them. Now they generally left them. Once they 
had not left them, and he had absorbed the sympathy and forgotten it. 
Now people did not care. A lot he cared for that. He knew the world 
now. It was a filthy place, and it is good business to have learned that, 
and telling off the filth an occupation. He had his own vices and virtues 
also pat. He was sentimental and jealous and mad about women ; and 
if he heard any more about their damned American morality, or their 
vices, well, he knew what vice was. Something to make them sit up. He 
smiled, a little tight smile, remembering what he had done, and turned 
his flushed cheek as if away from himself. How many girls he had had, 
and which and how. And he knew this too about himself, that he worked 
in two streaks, the young man about Paris, the young man from 
Massachusetts, and that the two fighting it out found him a bewildered 
battle-ground. All the same, vice was his métier. Vicious to have such a 
métier ?—(vicious to have it as a métier, a woman had told him, who 
had wanted him and he had not wanted her). ‘That might be that, 
but it suited him. 

He was quite alone. Except for one or two women who had not been 
his mistresses, lonely as anyone young and delicately attractive could be. 
He did not mind it much, because he understood perfectly the sensual 
production of himself. Perfectly up to a point. He screwed his little 
mouth up even tighter at a memory. Not perfectly enough to have kept 
Renée. Well, he had made a fool of himself and lost her, not by his 
infidelities, but by an indiscreet loyalty. Life had shown him that also 
the knowledge ‘shaken from the wrath-bearing tree’, that virtue 
may be the producer of disaster. Only very large natures can understand 
this and use it; but the boy was one of those who grow a flint armour 
and sometimes cry through the stone. 

Then he began to recollect with pleasure one or two things he had 
said at dinner, when he had pointed out to Clara that she had got her 
movie-job by sleeping with her director, and offered her a few hints 
how to keep him. He looked round. There she was, over in the corner, 
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getting drunk, as usual, and glaring at him. Common slut, but he hated 
to see women drink like that. It ruined them slower than it did the men, 
but it did it. The little grey heart under the gilt head hurt him a moment 
then. Ruin, he was ruined himself. If you like to call it ruin. He didn’t 
because he could steer his boat in sewage and fancied that sort of sailing 
and had no illusions. And hard drinking disgusted him, and getting into 
debt. Only he was alone, partly because of four walls which came in 
and stood round him. When he told them to go away, they joined corners 
and held him inside them. They made a dirty grey small room, lit from 
the top with a grey light, very high up. Filthy because he had been left 
alone inside them for over a month. He was thinking of that bit of his 
actual imprisonment again. Then he half got up to look at himself in a 
mirror, to be sure now that he was now not only perfectly clean, but 
exquisite in every detail. Reassured, he stared round the room, indefinitely 
expanded with mirrors ; but he knew that the other walls came back in 
sleep, the place where he had been put for innocence and childishness 
and hero-worship of a young swine who had betrayed him. 

Honey, get your gun, 

get your gun, 

et your gun. 

It was late. The little Paris cabaret had settled itself into a large family 
party. The band was amusing itself. Any old tune would do. He thought 
that getting his gun had had a peculiar end for him. “ Over there ” 
was over here now, and for good, away from the country of his birth, 
where he had been insulted and tortured and left for dead. Like a cinema 
flash-back, he began to live again his imprisonment. 

He had been chained between a tough and a negro. The negro had 
murdered a child whom he had violated. When they had got back to 
New York Harbour, both the men had jumped into the water and had 
swum away; but he remembered them, chained to each side of him, 
as the ship rolled. At his court martial, he had refused to speak. There 
is a great pride in saying nothing when you have a great deal to say. He 
was not quite grown-up, and the sentence they gave him would have 
lasted until he was old. When he had given himself up in Paris, they had 
sent him to a guard-room, where the men had beaten him up. When he 
had got back to America, they had locked him up, and made that part 
of the memory which was four walls coming in and out of his sleep and 
his bad living moments. Then they had sent him out to work in the 
yards, work shifting coal that skinned his hands; and for all that he 
had been an athlete, tired him with extraordinary fatigue. It had been 
shame ; first fear and hope, then shame that parched him. That had 
dried him up, once and for good. And it had happened because his 
friend Peter had said that now that the War was over, they could overstay 
their leave. He had been over a long time and had had no leave. 
They had gone off together, and there had been Paris, crazy with 
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joy, to play with. His friend, who knew the high command, had said 
it would be all right. Then one day Peter had gone, and he had 
not known what to do. They had had some sort of a quarrel, and pride is 
a good gesture after that. He had reported himself to the military police, 
and had been tried and condemned to begin life again for ten years as 
a navvy in the yards. 

He had written to Peter—that had been the hope, several times. 
He knew where Peter was, and that he was quite all right. His mother 
did not know where he was, only that he had been posted as a deserter, 
and he had not expected that Peter would have left it at that. Then one 
night he had gone to bed particularly tired, and in the morning he found 
that he was paralysed, he and six others. They all died in hospital, or 
went blind; but he got well, because when your body winds itself up 
again, it winds itself up. They sent him back to prison and it began again. 
By this time his people knew where he was, and they put him in a cell 
with naked madmen for his sister to see. His father was dying and his 
mother left him to go to Washington and get her son back. It had been 
all right there. The President had listened to her, honourably discharged 
him from the service, and afterwards there had been medals. But he had 
not known how to cross the street when, sometime after and reluctantly, 
the prison governor had let him go. And when he had got home, his 
mother had held him and had cried over him, but had not been able to 
help him much because she had suffered so much herself. Also, there is 
nothing but qualities in you for which you are not responsible to fit 
you for an occasion like that. 

So he had become what he was, sensual and bitter, old and still a child. 

Honey, get your gun. Honey is sweetness like gold. For him there was 
no sweetness. Like poetry it was invention, and like love as he had 
looked for it and found it ; screaming for it like a child, getting it with 
his charm, spoiling it as a child does its toy, breaking it, burning it, 
burying it, leaving it in the rain. He did all that, and regretted it ; but 
cynically, not like a child. And like a child comforted because there 
would always be something fresh to play with. And if the playthings 
were not amenable, he’d scream. He used to do that, up to suicide 
point, with the sense left not quite to bring it off, and not sense enough 
not to pity himself. 

Still, he half admitted that somewhere there was pure sweetness, like 
the chanson Hindou out of Russia they were playing now as a waltz. 
Running sweetness poured like scent out of a jar. (The critical mind 
thinks of bad illustrations of the Arabian Nights, but he did not.) He 
felt before he thought, and his feeling was a kind of thinking, that ached 
always before memory and even before desire. 

Only the body and the imagination can be exactly aware of each other. 
The rest is the critical business. If the boy was curled up at one end of 
Jacob’s ladder, usually sound asleep, he had no place anywhere else ; 
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and perhaps all that was wrong with him was that he thought his 
occasional waking was the dream. As all that was right was the art and 
the laugh and bright, sensual stare, he used to get fun out of his world. 

He thought that it was time he had another affair, but never again 
except with a woman who wasn’t more or less of the streets. So that the 
imagination of love could be kept to himself. Anyhow the Sadko waltz 
held all his imagination, and there were women outside to realize it 
physically, and take the chance. 

He had another look at Clara, the girl he had told off for sleeping with 
her director. She was getting pretty drunk. She would come to a bad 
end. He knew that, principally because she would not take the advice 
he had given her how to keep the man and improve the job. Oh no. 
The common, silly bit she was. A Frenchwoman would have made a 
better job of it. She was telling her two boys exactly how fine she was 
and how awful he was. They were enjoying it; but they had had some 
drink, and presently there would be a row. A row over that sweet tune 
like water running, loud but not deep, through a place where he would 
like to be. The late night was drawing his mind back again into what had 
happened to him; quietly this time, not with the thunder-bang of 
Over There. He remembered the summer before, down in the Pyrenees. 
There had been a dancing-place built out over the sea, and the Atlantic 
had run up under its piers and run back, hushing the bright crowd the 
stars shook over. Over the sea-wash the Sadko tune had poured, a kind 
of middle-note between the sea and the sky. He had sat at the bar, 
watching three tall persons enjoying themselves. Part of a part of the 
English crowd that follows the sun. He had seen them about in Paris, 
and heard of them all over the place. Over life-size all three ; and he 
envied their light ease, so different from his bitter ease. They were 
drinking with the commonest of his people, anyhow. That had made him 
angry. But how they got away with it... indifferently playing 
because they thought the earth belonged to them. How much of the 
earth did ? Precious little now, he guessed, and precious little they seemed 
to care. Uncritical as lambs or lions, they were an accusing pleasure to 
him. Also a kind of pride, because he had always known that, if what 
had happened to him had not happened, he would have been with them. 
He remembered how he had watched them, observing their difference 
from the other people, and that their assurance implied a kind of 
magnanimity. ‘Then he had felt pain because he knew that magnanimity 
was denied him because of what had happened to him. 

_But this was too much like thinking. He let the memory of them make 
pictures for him again. Tall as trees or the figures one sees in sleep, two 
men and a woman. They were all three filed down to points, like delicate, 
exact instruments. Or even sharp pencils. No bluntness anywhere of 
body, or extra fold of flesh. One man was like a black and white eel, 
the other dark gold, grinning all the time, saying what he thought of the 
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people as though he was invisible and the earth belonged to him, but 
he not one of the creatures of earth. If he had been bright green all over 
and worn a fairy-cap he would have looked exactly right. They were 
talking in the Casino about baccarat and bull-fights and bridge, growing 
taller all the time, and the tide was turning, the noise of the sea growing 
louder, and the band playing against it, the waltz and the tide pouring 
across one another, over and under the other. And it seemed to him that 
only they would be aware of it, and, being aware, not afraid of it; that 
they belonged to music and the sea. At any rate, they had moved him 
in a way that was too like torture. He had pulled himself together, placed 
his hat low over his eyes, and left the place. 

On the promenade he had found a girl and left her. Returning, he had 
met them again, going home, he supposed, and, curious to see where 
they were staying, had kept near to them. The night had not diminished 
their height, as they walked along the wall below which a white line of 
torn water rolled about, whose noise now was all the noise there was. 
The sea was changing its pace, a longer pause between the beats, and a 
louder crash. He was alone with them in the world, ina group of three and 
one. Heremembered beginning to be sorry for himself and wondering if he 
went up to them they would take him for a child and talk to him. He 
had decided that they would think he was drunk, when it was much 
more likely that they were ; and had trusted to the night to hide him as 
he sat quite close to them on the wall. They were looking out to sea. 
He heard one of the men say, “ Sing us something, Cynthia, before we 
get back.” 

““ What sort of asong? ”’ she’d said: ‘‘ She was poor, but she was honest. 
Will that do?” The gold man had kicked the wall and yawned. She 
had said : 

“« T’'ll sing about God if you like.” 

He remembered his surprise, and his question whether the maddest 
English ever broke into hymns, when suddenly she was singing an air 
he could never remember, never forget. 

“* Voi che sapete,” she began, “‘ che cosa é amor.”’ His really good Italian 
had not followed hers, the cold, northern voice formalizing the air. 
She stopped, and the black and white man he had placed as her lover 
or even her husband said: ‘“‘ Shocking accent she’s got ; but I like to 
hear her sing You who know what love is. Because, I suppose, we do 
know what it is.” Then they had begun to discuss their losses that 
night, which seemed to have been disproportionate to their fortunes. 

They had gone home, and left him wondering what on earth that tune 
had to do with love, let alone God ; and were they all three poor fish ; 
and which would be the most surprising, that that song should have been 
a love-song, or that those three were poor fish. He had never made up 
his mind, but after that he had cultivated the English with varying results. 
Always puzzled, sometimes irritated, sometimes pleased, because he 
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was looking—not for the people of that night—but for something which 
would recreate that night with explanations. Explanations which would 
make his heart well again—(not that he was at all certain that he wanted 
any change of heart). my 

Then, by some trick of memory, some chord played by the pianist 
who was now fooling about, the air came back to him he had heard that 
night in the Pyrenees. Made a little deliberate by the drink he had. 
taken, he went through it from beginning to end. 

It had been sung as an alternative to She was poor, but she was honest. 
You who know what love is. A song about God and about love. Sung in 
the Basses Pyrenees, after the Sadko waltz, over the sea with the tide 
turning, the black water travelling in from Over There. Sung by one 
to two, carelessly, their minds full of losses at cards. But what had their 
hearts been full of that accepted music and the night and everything ? 
He didn’t know, and could not find out. Meanwhile, there was Clara, 
preparing what he understood perfectly, a “send-up ” for him. She 
was getting up to go with her boys. Very drunk, and they’d have to pass 
his table. That was all right. He was ready. He heard her Cockney 
voice, pitched to be heard, whining across the tables : 

‘““'There’s the snobby American boy who was rude to me, Steve.” 
He waited for them, pinching in his smile. A moment later, she was 
saying to him: ‘“‘ Going about with the gentlemen these days, aren’t 
you, Innis? Preaching to poor girls. But I haven’t slept with you, 
and I wouldn’t.”’ This was too easy. 

“* Haven’t been asked, have you ?”’ and see her flounce. She went on : 

“Thinks I’m common English and I am proud of it. You’d like 
to know the grand kind, the sort that throw you a word as though you 
were throwing a bone to a dog?” 

Answer : “ Why bea bitch ? ” and watch her go, unsteady, complain- 
ing, making vague, rude noises. Both her boys winked at him. 

But he wondered how she had known even as much as that about him. 
He did not mind her knowing in the least. He ordered a coffee to temper 
the slight effect of the drink. It did not soothe him ; he was thinking 
again. So that was a song about God and about love ; and what was 
the use of thinking about a thing like that. It was silly, an idiot’s lie. 
God was a person who objected to him, and all he was and did. And 
God does not exist. And that night’s memories were too ambiguous. 
Those people— You who know what love is. Had they known? To answer 
‘“ yes ’’ would have been a surrender to faith. And it was his faith to 
have no faith. And because he had never lost his courage, he told himself 
that he would keep faith with his faith. 

He collected his hat and cane, and went out into the brilliant street, 
thought of a taxi, remembered his poverty, and started to walk home. 
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THE MONSTER 


By JEAN CASSOU 


‘THE TWO LADIES had risen at the same time ; at the same time, doubtless, 
they had considered that their visit had lasted long enough. They had 
taken their leave with humble, awkward, mealy-mouthed smiles, and 
bows, and knowing winks. Helen had accompanied them to the door 
and had remained there a moment watching them plunge into the 
surrounding darkness. Then she had gone in and had realized still 
more keenly the ringing emptiness of her house. 

A long Sunday. Maria had left after breakfast : it was her whole day 
off. She had dinner with her mother and would not be back till ten 
o’clock. If the two ladies had not been, Helen would have spent the 
whole day alone. 

There was a noise outside : it was the town-crier who, in treble tones, 
was calling out a list of lost property. “‘ A monster has been lost: . . . Any 
person returning him to his owner will be rewarded.” Helen started 
because a red-hot log broke in half on the grate. Then she started again ; 
she had just grasped the significance of the town-crier’s words which 
were still ringing in her ears. ‘‘ A monster has been lost.’’ Had she 
heard aright ? Who ever could have lost a monster ? And how could it 
have escaped ? From a side-show at a fair? From an asylum? From 
a prison where it had been chained up? For perhaps it was a horrible 
monster—a kind of gorilla, with white gnashing teeth and a huge, hairy 
body. The town-crier had moved off and nothing could be heard save 
the crackling of the logs on the hearth. 

Helen turned out the light and sat down in an arm-chair. She was 
watching the fire. She was not ruminating on past memories although 
everything around her spoke of the past. But, for her, objects soon lost 
their language and meaning. She was one of those women who are 
constantly making plans. But that night she preferred to deny herself 
the feverish pleasure of making them. She had a fine mind—one that 
could become a blank at will. A blank—except, perhaps, for the monster. 

She rose and went again to the front-door, as though she were once 
again speeding the parting guests. “‘ Good-bye, Miss X. Good-bye, 
Miss Y. Thank you so much for coming ; it was so kind of you both. 
You thought how lonely I must be all by myself the whole day. Just so, 
my dears—so kind and thoughtful of you. I am most grateful.” She 
opened the door. ae 

The square was silent and misty. A gas-lamp was burning in the 
distance. And there was something else, too, on the right that was 
gleaming—two eyes—a crouching, motionless figure, a thick-set form. 

Helen did not give a cry ; she suddenly grew icy-cold. The creature 
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was certainly watching her. It was up against the wall, ready to spring. 
It probably had tentacles. For it was not the colossal four-footed thing 
she had imagined, but a flabby being, of low stature, broad, similar to a 
polypus or a giant crab. It slid slowly along the wall, then gave a few 
little bounds forward, like a balloon. In spite of all the promptings of 
flight which stirred in her limbs, in spite of all that atrocious repugnance 
that can drag a soul to the ends of the earth, Helen did not budge. Then 
the monster was on top of her, was watching her with its gleaming eyes. 
But now that it was near her and she could look into those eyes, they 
seemed sad, begging, and child-like. Indeed, its whole face was child- 
like, hairless, and fragile, livid and opaque. As to the rest of its huge 
body, it was as she had at first supposed—swollen and slimy, with 
two stumps folded across its chest, that made you wonder if they were 
able to uncross and make a gesture, to stretch out to beg or to strangle. 
Its clothes were dark : a dark shirt which shone too, and gave off a queer 
stuffy smell that Helen had not smelt since her school-days. 

One more bound. Helen stepped back and the monster was in the 
house. He had jumped onto the stone floor of the hall. He was wriggling 
along like a live fish on a market slab. Helen could not say how the door 
had shut on him, and how he had got into the drawing-room, how he 
began to run round the house, ferreting stupidly here and there, 
jumping and slipping along the floor, or how finally he got into her bed- 
room. 

Here he laid himself out flat at the foot of her bed on the bear-skin 
rug and looked at her with an infinitely weary expression, as though he 
were at the end of his tether. Then Helen realized that he was pursued, 
that he had taken refuge with her, and was asking her help. Why her 
help ? Why not someone else’s ? Those two ladies’, for instance, or the 
vicar, the schoolmaster ? Why not the local poacher who knew what 
it was to be up against the authorities and would surely have come to the 
aid of this companion in distress ? No. He had come to her because she 
had called him. Why, yes, she was certainly the only person in the whole 
country-side who had heard that a monster had been lost. Then she 
must of necessity support this creature of her fancy. This monster 
existed for her alone. Helen passed her hand over her brow. Yet she was 
not mad. She was not given to hallucinations. The monster certainly 
was there, lying in the shadow, at the foot of her bed. But what was she 
to do about it ? Well, she had only to go to the police-station and they 
would arrange everything. The difficulty was to seize the creature. She 
could not think how to do this. Should she call for help out of the 
window ? ‘Then there would be another scandal. There had been quite 
enough already since Helen had arrived. If, into the bargain, the whole 
town were to hear that Helen harboured monsters, it would be the last 
straw ! No, she must act cautiously, return the monster without anyone 
noticing, go to the police with a detached air, rather haughtily, yet say to 
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the sergeant politely, ‘“ It seems that a monster has been lost. Well, I’ve 
found it ; it is at my house. I’m tired of looking after it!” Then they 
would surround her, even the inspector would come out of his office. 
‘“ Come, we must hurry and notify the owner. . . . We are most grateful 
to you, madam.” And they would renew their thanks, especially when 
they learnt that Helen was giving her reward to local charities. So Helen 
had only to await Maria’s return and stay there, dinnerless, for hours on 
end, beside the monster ! 

She lit a lamp and eyed the creature again. The light made it blink. 
It was shrivelled up on the rug, its stumps clasped to it, and from time to 
time it shivered. 

“ Are you hungry ?”’ asked Helen. “‘ Are you thirsty ? Would you 
like something to eat?” 

It raised its eyes and let out a groan. Helen interpreted the sigh as 
meaning “‘ Yes’. But what do monsters eat? She went to the kitchen, 
opened the cupboard, and finally chose a bow] of milk, which she brought 
into the bedroom and placed very carefully on the ground some distance 
away from the monster. Then she drew back and waited. 

The monster had watched her approach without stirring, but it 
smacked its lips greedily. And then it heaved its slimy shape into motion, 
stretched out its stumps, and crawled up to the bowl ; it plunged its face 
into the bowl and lapped like a dog. Between the mouthfuls it lifted its 
head and looked around it in bewilderment. Helen suddenly felt herself 
on the verge of tears. It seemed sheer treachery to denounce this monster 
at the police-station, as she had proposed doing. She could never do such 
a thing. The monster had finished its milk. It was crouched down once 
more, and was wagging its head, staring into space. 

But if Helen did not return it, what was she to do with it ? Was she 
to keep it there for ever? She giggled. ‘‘ So that’s my fate, is it?” 
she thought. “‘ End my days with a monster. At least I shan’t be 
able to complain of loneliness ! ”’ 

Still wagging his head, the poor monster began to sing—that is to 
say, he made a few muted, monotonous grumblings. ‘‘ Now he’s drunk,” 
thought Helen, “‘ he’s happy, he’s tipsy.” And she looked at him a 
moment, then took a step forward, then two steps back. ‘‘ Well! ”’ she 
went on, ‘‘ I simply can’t bring myself to touch him.” 

The monster continued to mutter his song, moving his head back 
and forth. His voice was hoarse ; his sleek, expressionless face was pale 
beneath the lamp-light, and swayed this way and that, like a flower in a 
graveyard. His black, moth-eaten blouse shone up on the bear-skin 
rug. Helen stood motionless, unable to tear her gaze from the scene. 
A kind of fascination stole over her, like a paralysis, or a craving for 
sleep. She, too, began to nod her head. 

“Well! I can’t help thinking about your parents. That was a good 
day’s work, and I congratulate them... . But presently, when Maria 
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comes in, I shall go and fetch the police. They’ll relieve me of your 
presence, but not of your memory. . . . Every time I think of you I shall 
tell myself that they’ve laid hands on you again, that they’re torturing 
you, and that it’s my fault, because you came to me and I sent you back 
to them. Of course, it’s the same thing. I’m no better than they are. 
I’m worse, even, since I’m betraying your confidence. Ah ! it will cause 
me endless pain to think of that... . My house is a spider’s web. And 
I’m the spider. A dirty, dirty spider. And you won’t think about me at 
all, you won’t even have understood. Unless . . . yes, unless there’s a 
little glimmer of hope in your woolly mind—a tiny notion that made you 
escape. But answer me instead of sitting there like that ! I’d give youa 
kick if I dared, just to see if you feel anything—just a little kick with 
my pointed shoe. It can hurt, you know. But I should never dare.” 

While she was talking, the monster had stopped singing, and had 
begun to watch her with a kind of expression, denoting conscious effort. 
Helen was troubled and turned silent. But silence was worse than any- 
thing, so she went on. 

‘“‘ Don’t stare at me like that ! I can’t help thinking that you’re going 
to talk and that would be unbearable. Whatever could you say ? Things 
that I don’t want to hear—that I couldn’t bear to hear. You would 
complain ; you would tell me about the extraordinary life they've made 
you lead. Please, don’t speak to me. It’s quite enough that I should 
know that you exist. If I had to hear the details of your private life. . 
Oh! no thank you, I don’t want to know!... Don’t even look at me. 
Your eyes tell me too much already. They’re talking, they’re shouting ! 
I don’t want to see them!” 

She looked away, but she felt that if she stopped looking at him 
the monster might spring. So she looked at him once more, and 
gave a sigh of relief. He had lowered his head, and appeared to be think- 
ing. What could he be thinking about ? She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Now would be the time . . . ,” she thought. 

Yes, now he was not looking. ...It would happen without him 
realizing. It would be so simple. She tiptoed over to the desk, slipped 
open the drawer which she had not touched since she had shut up the 
revolver she had snatched hot from Jim’s hands. She took up the fire- 
arm and was astonished to find it icy-cold. There were two shots left. 
She went up to the monster, aimed at its motionless, contemplative head. 
She went still nearer. It required the same sort of effort that you need to 
crush a snail. And indeed, the two shots made no noise as they became 
embedded in the flaccid mass. The monster shuddered, and then she 
saw its face. It was white—an unhealthy white, and its eyes were still 
open and looking at her. Its stumps hugged its body, like the arms of a 
sick ape, and they were quivering. Then everything was still. A streak 
of blood was coursing slowly down the bear’s head; it ran from the 
eye down to the end of the snout, as though the bear had been shot. 
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_ And now what? Helen made a grimace and, struggling against 
invading sickness, wrapped the monster up in the rug and went out into 
the garden. She held the horrible parcel in front of her at arm’s length 
and made off into the darkness as surely as if it had been daylight. It was 
essential not to have any contact with the monster, not to think of these 
remains : she must just think of it as dirty linen, that was all. 

“Yes,” said Helen, “ you can thank me. I’ve done for you what no- 
one has had the courage to do. Now you are saved.” 

In short, something atrocious had gone from the earth. In the heart 
of the dark garden, at the foot of a gnarled fig-tree, Helen dug the ground, 
dug passionately, and then let slip the corpse from the bear-skin, stuffed 
it into the hole, and covered it over with earth. 

“You know,” she said to herself, ‘‘ it will be funny if a neighbour 
has seen me. He’ll think that you’re a treasure. And the rumour will 
spread round the town that I’ve some treasure in my garden. And that 
treasure will be you! ” 

She returned to her room, now clasping the purified bear-skin close 
to her. She replaced it at the foot of her bed, and went over to the fire- 
place. She watched the lamp which had not ceased to light up the room, 
to encompass in its sweet warmth the familiar knick-knacks, while the 
desk shone in the shadows. Helen remained a long time, motionless, her 
cold and earthy hands hanging limply at her sides. Gradually her 
breathing grew calmer. Then her eyes fell on the revolver that she had 
left on a chair. She took it and put it back in the desk. 

Suddenly, she turned round. Someone was there. Maria was standing 
in the doorway. She shut the drawer, took a few steps and stuck in the 
middle of the room. Maria, too, had moved forward. She was wearing 
a fantastic hat, such as only country maids wear on their day out, and 
she was gazing in stupor at the bedraggled bear-skin, with its snout 
smeared with a streak of blood. Then she looked up at her mistress, 
and the two women stared at each other in terror, not daring to approach 
and yet not able to stop staring. At last Helen was able to speak. 

“* Well ? ” she murmured, in a voice that seemed not to belong to her— 
the hoarse voice of a criminal. ‘‘ Well? It was a monster—just a little 
monster. What are you doing? What are you thinking ? It’s all the 
fault of that wretched door. If I hadn’t left the door open, you wouldn’t 
have known anything about it, would you? Only you came slinking 
up, like a thief, and you found me here all alone, and you’re amazed. 
But why ? I’ve told you it was a monster. They won’t arrest me for 


that, will they?” 
(Translated by C. A. Whitehouse) 
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FARM SCENE 
By BERNICE ELLIOTT 


THE CAR SLOWED to a crawl as it approached the sharp turn by the 
driveway, then swung suavely in past the sagging gate, and came to a 
stop by the corn-crib. The doors of the weather-beaten barn stood wide, 
but there was no sign of life there. A friendly-looking, nondescript 
dog with pretentions to collie, came bursting out of the yard gate and 
gambolled excitedly about, wagging his tail. 

‘“They’re got another Bingo,” announced Helen from the back 
seat. ‘“‘ Here, Bingo. Here, old fellow.” 

“Well, we’ve arrived!” said her father. All his hurry for this, 
his wife was thinking. Driving like mad across the country just to 
get here. She sat motionless, waiting for her husband to make the 
first move. 

A little girl in pink cotton with reddish blond curls dashed abruptly 
around the corner of the house, stopped, stared, and ran part of the way 
back. 

** Ma-ma, Ma-ma,” she shrilled, ‘‘ Uncle Jim and Aunt Em’s here.”’ 
Then she came on half-shyly. 

“Hello, Noreen,” said Helen, unfastening the door on her side, 
““ what a big girl you’re getting to be.” 

The child clambered up on the running-board and let herself be 
kissed by her aunt and cousin while her fat little hand ran caressingly 
over the leather cushion and slowly down the shining flank of the car. 

An immense woman in a polka-dotted hoover apron appeared from 
the direction the child had come. She set a pan of vegetables down 
by the pump in passing. Her face and neck were red with haste and 
exertion. But her movements seemed deliberate, as if each step on 
her flat, out-turned feet were a consideration. 

‘Well, well,” she cried heartily, “we didn’t look for you folks 
so early. Ed’s down in the field fixing a place where the cattle broke 
through this morning. Mother’s asleep, I guess. She naps a lot. Say,” 
she said as if she had only just noticed, “‘ ain’t that a new car? I don’t 
remember that you had such a swell one last year.”’ 

‘“ New in the spring,” said her brother-in-law. ‘‘ They don’t stay 
new long. Well, aren’t you going to get out ?”’ he turned to his wife, 
impatiently. 

“Come on in, all of you.” 

“Tl go hunt Ed up,” said Jim sliding out from behind the wheel 
and alighting stiffly. He flexed a leg in the neat, grey homespun, took 
out his handkerchief, and wiped his noseglasses. His wife observed that 
his eyes looked tired. 
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“Here, Noreen, you go along and show Uncle Jim the way,”’ said 
her mother. The child obediently slipped her hand into her uncle’s, 
preparing to suit her pace to his. So they went off down the lane, 
the child skipping, Bingo cavorting in and out of the Joe Pie weed 
beside them. 

“We wasn’t sure you’d be able to come with the folks, Helen, 
it being so near time for college and all.” There was a wistfulness 
in the voice which was repeated in the face that broadened below 
the faded red-blond hair in a vague self-pity of coarsened skin and 
unwanted flesh falling into creases and folds. “ It’s a grey morning.” 

Yes, it was grey. Under the heavy sky, the farmyard stretched— 
a forlorn wasteland with bare spots and low-growing weeds. A rusty 
plough and an ancient wagon with a split tongue stood near the corner 
of the barn. No signs of the burgeoning of harvest. A muted clucking 
came from the poultry yard beyond the willows. They walked through 
the gate, one after the other, silently. 

How little it had changed, the tall gaunt house with unshuttered 
windows staring bleakly, hopelessly upon the road. The same wooden 
pump with the long clean trough, white with the clear water. There 
was still a swing under the poplar, but the little wooden platform 
for the milk cans was gone—so was the picket fence and the front 
gate. Helen wondered if the sweet Mary that grew there were gone, too. 

““ My flowers wasn’t much good this year,” said Lena apologetically, 
“‘ A cut-worm got most of the marigolds. The asters was puny, too.” 

“IT don’t see how you find time for flowers,”” Emily said. 

“TI don’t,” said Lena, ‘‘ and flowers don’t like me.”’ 

In the doorway stood the grandmother, peering nearsightedly 
with watery, blue eyes. She was stooped and looked frail with the 
shawl about her shoulders. A big, black cat rubbed his sleek side 
against her skirt, purring loudly. 

‘“‘ How are you, Mother ?” Emily kissed the parchment-like cheek, 
feeling a pity for the decay of all strong things. Grandma Dawson 
had been almost peasant-like in build and character. She liked to 
tell how she had woven the clothes and braided the straw hats for 
ten children. What could one say? One had to feel inferior while 
resenting the basis of the inferiority. Why have ten children if one 
could do no more than make them hats ? 

‘““Where’s Jim?” the old voice demanded anxiously. ‘ Didn’t 
Jim come?” 

‘“‘ Now, Mother,” Lena spoke loudly because of the old woman’s 
deafness, “do you suppose Jim would be left behind. He thought 
you were sleeping and went on out to the field.” 

“And Mary—” Grandma Dawson laid a trembling hand on her 
granddaughter’s shoulder. 

“No, Mother, this is Jim’s girl, Helen.” 
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“I forget so,” said the grandmother, sinking feebly into a rocking- 
chair and folding her hands. 

‘Helen hasn’t been to see us for a long time,”’ Lena looked across 
reproachfully. ‘“ How long has it been, Helen—three years ¢ But 
you haven’t properly been here for ten years—not to stay. . 

It had been a long time, yet as Helen gazed round her, nothing 
seemed changed. There were the coloured calendars advertising feed 
and coal merchants, the lithograph of a fruit basket overflowing with 
peaches and melons and pears that she had once so greatly admired. 
It hadn’t even altered its place at the right of the golden oak sideboard, 
littered as usual with all sorts of odds and ends. One would have said 
that the same scalloped paper lined the shelves where the cups hung 
and that the same canary swung in the cage above the scrawny 
geraniums. But the canary was old now. His feathers were untidy ; 
his tiny black eyes blinked resentfully now that he had lost both his 
voice and his desire to sing. 

“Do things seem natural to you, Helen ? ” 

‘Oh yes,” she answered quickly. 

And all of them, her grandmother, Aunt Lena, her mother—here 
they all sat facing one another as so many times before, awaiting uneasily 
the something that would never arrive. 

Helen rose abruptly and walked through the shabby sitting-room 
into the parlour, her aunt’s eyes following her. Here was the organ 
and the yellow, old exercise book open to Golden Rod. She picked up a 
gilt-framed photograph of Aunt Lena and Uncle Ed. She remembered 
that dress. It was white taffeta—and Uncle Ed with his hair parted 
neatly in the middle, looking a bit startled. Aunt Lena hadn’t been 
fat and untidy then. 

The air in the ugly room with its absurd sofa cushions, bric-a-brac, 
and uncomfortable furniture was suddenly stifling. Helen opened the 
door and flung herself down the grass path into the orchard. 

“ Helen gets prettier all the time,” said Lena admiringly. ‘‘ I suppose 
she’ll be stepping off one of these days.” 

“I hope not,”’ said her mother, ‘‘ I don’t want her to marry young.” 

“No,” said Lena thoughtfully, “ it’s better not—”’ and she sighed. 
She wished that Noreen could have been like her cousin, but she 
supposed Helen took after Emily’s side. 

Odd, Emily was thinking, feeling the old sensation of being swept 
forward on a current that was beyond her control. Even now with 
Mother Dawson transformed into a frail, old woman she could be con- 
scious of disapproval and of a need to conciliate. All the unhappy hours 
of those farm summers rose in a flood to engulf her—hours when her 
ineptitude stood in harsh judgment against her, and even Jim seemed 


altered by the rude vigour of pitching hay and riding the harvester in 
the burning sun. 
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She could almost have borne it better had her mother-in-law been 
still her avowed opponent, strong, coarse-textured, with dark hair 
coiled heavy at her nape and rounded arms, scarcely touched by age, 
moving skilfully among the milk pans. Would she ever forget the damp, 
creamy odour of that outside milk cellar ? 

She glanced at Lena. Life hadn’t treated her kindly since she came 
to the farm. Poor thing, she did the best she could. Even if she couldn’t 
enjoy Lena’s way of doing things, she couldn’t share Grandma Dawson’s 
intolerance. But how they overlapped—Grandma and Lena looking 
askance at her for values that were not theirs; she and Lena together 
feeling Grandma’s unbending firmness ; she and Grandma coming part 
way towards each other in condemnation of Lena’s slap-dash house- 
keeping. 

“I suppose you’ve been busy with the harvesters ?”’ she said, turning 
her warm brown gaze upon her sister-in-law. She knew what harvesters 
meant. 

“Yes,” said Lena, “ we didn’t have need of many, though. Those 
heavy rains in the spring just about did for the wheat. It rotted in 
the ground. And Ed had put such stock in his wheat. He worked 
like a dog in those fields cultivating. Oh well, it’s always something 
on a farm,” she finished with a shade of bitterness. 

“It does seem that way,” said Emily. 

The pendulum of the old-fashioned clock on the little shelf above 
them swung deliberately in the silence—forward, back—forward, 
back—tick, tock. 

“How has Mother been? ”’ asked Emily in a lower tone. 

“Oh, she don’t complain much. I almost wish she would. More 
natural, somehow. It’s her deafness, mostly. She hears almost nothing 
unless you shout.” 

On the road a car passed in a thunder of rattling milk-cans. 

“‘ Gracious,” said Lena, rising, “It’s past eleven and I sit here 
forgetting all about dinner. You folks must be starved.” 

“No,” said Emily, ‘‘ we had a good breakfast. It’s not as it was 
when the children were little. What can I do?” She rose eagerly, 
smoothing down her skirt over her slender hips. It would be a relief 
to move about. 

‘‘'There isn’t much to do but set the table and fix the vegetables. 
I’ll peel some potatoes. You can string the beans if you like.” Lena 
spoke diffidently. Emily’s hands looked as if they never touched a paring 
knife. She regarded her enviously. She scarcely changed at all. Her 
skin was still fresh and she hadn’t put on weight. Emily makes me 
look like an elephant, she thought. 

“We're going out to start dinner now,” she said loudly in the grand- 
mother’s ear, ‘‘ are you comfortable ? ” 

“ Yes—quite comfortable.” Grandma Dawson was glad to have 
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them go. Their low mumbling annoyed her. She wanted to see Jim ; 
the others could go where they liked. : ee , 

The black cat jumped up and settled himself fastidiously in her 
lap, pulling in his paws and opening and closing his eyes languidly. 
As the knotted hand of the grandmother moved across his head and 
down his sleek back, he began to purr. 

Uncle Ed and her father were returning from the field. Helen 
could hear Bingo’s nervous barking coming closer. He would have 
run down any number of imaginary rabbits by now. She walked slowly 
back through the tall grass of the orchard, pressing a cool, fragrant 
leaf of sweet Mary against her face. In the fence corner Queen Anne’s 
lace and golden rod mingled amicably, and she caught the rank odour 
of marigolds as she passed the flower beds. 

The men were crossing the farmyard. Her father walked heavily, 
with head bent, his shoulders broad and substantial beside the slight 
blue denim figure of his brother. 

“ Uncle Ed,”’ shouted Helen and ran towards them. Noreen stood 
at one side with Bingo, her mouth half-open in surprise. The men 
looked up. 

“Tf it isn’t Helen,” said her uncle, and a quick smile broke over 
the worn face that was as brown and furrowed as a field under the 
plough, “ ’pon my soul, if it isn’t. And good looking—.” 

“Now, Uncle Ed,” she chided gently. Could this be her uncle 
looking so defeated and old. She wondered what they had been saying. 
Her father seemed preoccupied and her uncle’s momentary cheerful- 
ness lapsed quickly into brooding silence. She felt suddenly baffled 
and helpless, incapable of picking up the thread of cheerful banter. 

They went on toward the house through the melancholy dullness. 
The day was still lowering and the grey sky was cold. Helen shivered. 
She had stayed too long in the damp orchard. 

On the threshold, warmth assailed them with the combined odours 
of the cooking dinner. Their feet made an exciting clatter on the bare 
linoleum, and there was a semblance of gaiety in the confusion of voices 
and the sharp scraping of chairs. 

_ Lena stood poised in the kitchen doorway, a steaming saucepan 

in her hand. She glanced quickly toward her husband who did not 

look up. He had propped himself against the wall, his eyes on the floor, 

be hands limp along the knees that were mere knobs under the worn 
enim. 

“Tm glad you keep so well, Mother,” Jim said. ‘“ You put us all 
to shame. Wonder where we'll be when we’re eighty-seven.” She 
patted his arm. She had no difficulty hearing what Jim said. 

‘Do you still make those soda biscuits ? ” 

“Would you like some?” She trembled in her eagerness. She 
could show Lena and Emily a few things yet. 
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“ Well, perhaps not for dinner. Smells around here as if we might 
be called to dinner any minute now.” Jim smiled amiably at Lena 
who set a steaming platter on the table. Lena brightened and looked 
again at her husband. But he remained taciturn, a drawn look about 
his eyes. 

Grandma Dawson, disappointed, withdrew again within her thoughts. 
Now that Jim was here she wanted him to herself. She scanned his 
face with a mute agony swimming in her old eyes. It might be the 
last time. She might never see him again. 

“What do you propose to do if you add that forty, Ed? Seems 
to me you’ve got more than you can handle now.” 

_“ Put in oats. Oats ought to be plenty high next fall.”” Ed turned 
sidewise in his chair, his legs crossed, one arm bent negligently across 
the back. “ I’ve done a lot of figuring—” 

Always the same story, thought Jim. Damned if it wasn’t heart- 
breaking. Ed would be better off if he lost the place, if he’d never set 
eyes on it. If it weren’t for Mother— 

“ Pull up your chairs and set down,” ordered Lena. 

Jim drew Grandma Dawson’s arm through his. She walked beside 
him to the table, peering ahead nearsightedly. They sat down. 

The tight moments of waiting were over. The room seemed to 
expand under the certainty of the accomplished fact. Dinner was 
ready. Jim unfolded his napkin with an air of satisfaction. Even 
Helen surprised herself in a moment of anticipation. Ed, behind the 
heaped platter and vegetable dishes at the head of the table, looked 
inadequate. 

““ Hand the plates on to me,” said Lena. She had balanced herself 
precariously on the edge of the chair as if at any moment she might 
be called away. Her attitude lent an air of impermanence to the table. 
They ate quickly lest the plates, too, disappear. Noreen, beside her 
mother, helped herself to great mouthfuls. Emily tried not to look 
at her. The child’s manners were too appalling. She and Grandma 
Dawson receded farther into a vague hinterland of small appetite and 
silence. 

‘‘ Here, Jim, try my mustard pickles,” urged Lena in a proud anxiety. 
Jim served himself generously and Lena sank back in relief. 

After the apple pie and green tea, they all settled into a pleasant 
lethargy. A thin ray of sun fell across the geraniums. The ancient 
canary stirred sleepily in his cage. A. 

Jim turned to his brother. ‘‘ How are county politics these days ? ” 

Ed smiled slowly. He took his pipe out of his pocket and filled it. 

“Plenty of fun,” he grinned. ‘‘ Plenty. Bet you haven’t seen anything 
like it.” His tone hardened. ‘‘ But we’ve got grievances. People seem 
to think farm stuff grows in cans. They leave us farmers out of the 
picture.” 
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‘“‘ That’s true,” said Jim. 

‘But we’ve got a few tricks up our sleeves.” 

Noreen slipped from her chair and went to her father. She stood 
with an arm around his neck, leaning against his shoulder. He drew her 
on to his knee. ; : 

“Why don’t you play something for Uncle Jim and Aunt Emily,” 
said Lena, “ they don’t know how well you can play.” 

‘“ Please— ”’ said Helen. 

The child hid her face in her father’s coat. 

‘Come now,” said her mother,” get your violin.” 

The chairs scraped back. Lena got up and began to remove the 
dishes from the table. Helen rose to help. 

“Is the water hot?” asked Emily. .“‘ We’d better help you with 
the dishes before Jim makes up his mind to go.” 

Lena demurred half-heartedly and then gave in. “ You wait a 
few minutes, Ducky,” she said to Noreen, “‘ and we’ll be ready to 
listen.”” Noreen began to pout. 

‘“* Come here to your Grandma,” said the old woman. ‘“ You'll be 
all right here by me.”’ She was lonely sitting by herself. 

The dishes were finished. The women returned from the kitchen 
with an air of secret satisfaction. Emily smoothed her hair back absently 
and pulled up a chair by Grandma Dawson. She wished Jim wouldn’t 
forget his mother so. Helen took out her compact and powdered her 
face. She felt better now that the tide of the day had turned. 

“ Bring on your music,” she said, whirling Noreen in a spin that made 
the child gurgle with laughter. 

The men sensed the change and their talk became desultory. They 
looked up. Jim took out his watch. 

‘““Do you know what time it is?” he asked his wife accusingly. 
“It’s three o’clock. ‘Time we got started.” 

Emily nodded toward Noreen. “In a few minutes,” she said. 
“Come. Change places with me. You sit here by Mother.” 

The cheap little violin slid under Noreen’s round chin. Her stubby 
fingers sent the bow screeching painfully through an exercise. Lena 
beamed proudly. 

“She does pretty well for only a few lessons, don’t she ? ” 

“That was fine,” said Emily and Helen. 

“I think that was easily worth a quarter,” said Jim, rising and 
taking a coin out of his pocket. 

The hour for departure had come. The tiny flicker of sun was 
gone again. ‘The room lapsed into dullness. Helen saw the strained 
look Reapreat on her uncle’s face. Aunt Lena’s expansiveness had 
vanished. 


“ You don’t make a very long stay,” she said through tight lips. 
“We hardly know you folks any more.” 
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Grandma Dawson was silent. She had started to rise, but her legs 
trembled so that she had to sit down. 

‘Now, Mother, you look after yourself,” said Jim, bending to kiss 
her. Her old hand caressed his arm. She looked at him, her eyes 
swimming. 

«Jim; -.she:said, “ Jim—” 

They walked down the narrow path to the farmyard silently, Noreen 
and Bingo running in and out between them. The damp smell of 
evening was already rising from the fields. Helen remembered that 
she had meant to gather some sweet Mary—but it would only have 
faded. The fragrance was soon lost. They looked back. The grand- 
mother stood alone in the doorway. Jim sighed. 

They climbed into the new car almost apologetically. Noreen 
stood on the running-board, turning the bright, little knobs. 

“Come here,” said her mother, sharply. Ed and Lena stood stiffly 
at one side. 

“If we’d had better weather we could have taken a drive this after- 
noon,” said Jim, starting the engine. 

Lena looked at her brother-in-law wistfully. Her broad face was 
pale under the freckles. 

‘““ Well, come again soon,” she said. 

“ You'll hear from me next week,” Jim said, nodding at his brother, 
“‘ T guess I can manage what we spoke of.” 

The car started, turned. Helen and Emily waved. Jim nodded. 
They drove slowly out of the driveway and down the road. Helen 
looked back. Three figures stood motionless, silhouetted against the 
grey sky. Then they became three dots that disappeared behind 
the grey barns. 


Of 


SONG TIME STUFF 


By LEN LYE 
(Continued) 


MEET MY FAMILY 


My work is my family they follow me they keep my mind’s layers 
accessible to me. No more rationalized ‘platforms for my visual jobs 
with too many to catch up on Lennie already : That’s of course if you 
want to catch up which of course I don’t which of course is the same 
thing as now no platforms or outer family. I travel my nurseried layers as 
others use one level crossings versed in values to beginners’ standards 
garden-planned on instalments. 

But in a layer whatever the impulse for the visual of its pruned 
simplicity according to earth-mind layer no tangible thought-word-form 
necessary : so they talk no platforms : no names in the family : and not 
necessarily self vindication in layer display. 

Coming from any thought on a thing hints conscience satisfying 
perhaps a self part of the mind makeup. In aspect some castback to the 
development of it. A single mind-stir the complete lot of it. Such 
memory leanings create new passages for it. ‘The family from layers 
would like to explore it. So consciousness’ corridors glimmer. Not much 
electric light laid on either. 


Tue Pin v. INN v. ARMS 


For me a thing is better before it. ‘Than a pin truth record of it. 
The cleaner the pin the sharper the point. Froths pew on and esthetic 
idealisms kneel take a back pew you beauty babes to leave in the front 
a mind entity of alone it. 

Holy smoke and social outline depicted reflects only mind grapple 
with hanging sword or eating apple between in battle just fixing outsides 
setting the mind with it that way durér. Social values in visuals smack 
of guernica prayerwheels llamatic drama a cross my mind doesn’t carry. 
Just an oldfashioned anxiety bogey removed from the bugs in the bed 
groove of reality. 

I would rather have contact sir with more natural phenomena: so 
to portray mind truths instinct that way sir. Not in clothes custom or 
living social happenings or even in literary facade madam. I like mind 
to portray mind not period sir. Not coming Sir. 


A Hook UP For THE Human LINE Up 


Leaving the million elses—not mentioning time—else things worth 
fossicking—worth visual fossicking anyway—let’s distribute indirect 
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cards for a breather. Take newspaper the far-flung human what’s- 
on : a precise analogy with another index. After the average truth hook 
up some sort of general line up. Not until the last line up will average 
mind inherit mind as its own best footprint. 

Take it now take newspaper take man about uniforms about station 
italian delegation man about town or philosophers’ hilltop or pub and 
bets in the park: within some four walls each has his gall. Take 
inquisition lore was evermore man about sex about witches or national 
sploor. But now the poor are excited to read: horses and new flesh : 
reading is good for the poor. 

Daily doings reflect personal flesh: flesh fascinates flesh according 
to glow with entrail revulsion fascination fascisti bathroom altar 
sacrificisation body beautiful personal heartthrob commune problem 
relation international. 

When entrails are spilt the news fascination arrays them right in 
the readers lap. Common—eventually self—self eventually common 
decency eventually rebels at that. And now war notices peace more. 

A case history is risky for individual cases differ but a recent case 
when intellectual fence sitters and textbook writers programmed 
solutions of mass moral intensities yet more figurehead evident was mass 
news revulsion to underdog partitioning manuring of opposed imperial 
purpose : which aroused a protest more pungent in moral values than 
lines laid down in get-at-able dogma. Social responsibilities and news 
reading activities go hand in leisure snatch in these times for living 
absorbtions in social values the heading behaviour. So the lack of I 
daresay gives happenings a safe reading glamour on which common 
decency learns to read if not articulate in mass participation in that form 
of entertainment contact with others all on their own in an assumed 
choice of the news available for the day thereof. 

Anyway a now before war notices peace more more : becoming both 
more for news more for talk more for all: losing knightly lore for a 
womans entrails lost medal glamour lost safety for country seat and 
patriach base : involving directly knowingly women and children more. 
Meaning war more for all: more democratic war. Democracy leads us 
to average. Average is the flesh for the thorn of progress. ‘That, remark 
is a crippler: I'll leave it. 


AVERAGE IS FLESH OF ALL oF US 


Take average your shadow for a steady walk. The average person 
is what humanity has done with humanity with Time on both sides for 
the present state of us humans. The wholus-bolus of far-flung-dung is 
the bloom on the print manured to blossom fruit and fade away until 
that’s the sort of sun-kissed jam we halo brand democractically. 

At such a glance—humanity is the fluxy-wuxy flux average of 
behaviour and mind values. Time larders on with jam prints as well as 
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trees go choppity-chop rot down for all purposes. But continually 
nilly the willy state of humanity inanity is the average of the lot rot. 
Mind value work is being in mind: not devoted to living. And 
behaviour is living in life. And—while we’re walking—living in social 
world is living with average : living in world accepts—must accept to 
ou—is how about average as the continual take it or leave it present 
state of the flux of us—as it were you. Don’t like it: that’s better 
Wingy. Take it: send it. 


TAKE PoIsoN FOR Two 


That’s how the world is : take it or leave it and most people take it. 
I'll take it for a while because the lukewarm within me my own sweet 
average meets the average lukewarm elsewhere just a shy little smile to 
while the mile stile style hooray for Capt. Spalding! Spell hooray your 
own way. 


TIME ISN’T COIN FOR ONE THING 


Holey smackerel for the loved smoke of time. I love smoke. Time you 
are time. I love the haze—the pang—of time: neither forwards or 
backwards or in the middle. Time alone. I could go down on my 
pedestal worshipping my bended knees love of time. Good-time 
Charley my continual Monday. Continual Monday and Ascenscion 
Wednesday and Bank Holiday are all one with time. Let me—with time 
—with mind alone. Mind in time paves time. Mind thine time shrine 
my holey ghost my tinkley glass chain around my inane lankit mind 
thyme sage and parsley onions : evidently all vegetables equal. 

I see: evidently I like Time: indeed I do: in opium smoke eye 
high in hop-blossom in circle of squared walls in time: all for you 
evidently : as animal mineral and vegetable unnoticeable. 

Mind alone notices Time. Your beauty disappearance act when 
Living enters—you beauty—you walk out unless fixed by memory or 
record : is only reference. As you say Time—me too—for you. You 
know it by now I dare say. I know you the complete only : with no 
hangover ever. Love is you invisible too in the non-living love. Time 
Time Time from sunny Aberdine. Jolly good luck: jolly good Time. 
Jolly short shutup. My own shutup. Holy smoke if you will sizz. the 
visiting card I will for smokes sake shut up. Somewhere or other then 
the holy unmentionable is TIME not mentioning it: the only time I 
know is mind. Living makes your haze: mind detaches in you. 
Sticks and stones can’t tell your bones. Nicks in sticks save nine : 
nine lives linger longer. Longer Linger. Sam-ting-bong. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WEATHER A LOveLY MOLL 


_ When you're in the weather of. it don’t forget the middlet bit. For 
instance don’t trouble time trouble mind: till trouble troubles find : 
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till troubles trouble mind : till trouble trouble time—is trouble-trouble 
mind. That’s a round-a-bout saying for trouble and no trouble mind. 
No trouble mind is act of living grace : trouble mind is act of time face 
without facet. No trouble wild flowers on the bank of the beautiful 
river : lovely weather afterglow we’re having isn’t it. Health and ginger- 
bread wealth and early to rise what a constitution livin’ makes a numb 
thumblin’ thing happy and wood pappy all worldly wise. Yes indeed a 
lovely sunset. ‘The horizon is the pink of it. Very climatic this time of 
the rheumatic pine of the blue ridged year isn’t it. I’d rather smoke a 
reefer and or sit on a reef than commune with the lovely weather of it : 
in converse. Raining? Spaining? Really? Goodbye. Goodbye. 


PASSING THE BucK TO THE BRONTES 


I myself think that if river means mother as they say in dream lore 
then I'll be my own mother. For not only is there what I was saying 
about the so and so and so Stavisky and let your Emperor be so advised : 
and symptoms and samples and figurehead overflows and who what when 
why how and dip your ensign and stag party stagger in newsvendor 
pastry. That’s merely an aside to my was it beach or down by the river 
or was it blue glint and sun sprinkle or was it water. 

At low tide the river is easier to see as to shape. Whatever earth was 
there and trees went browns while brick walls or buildings went blues in 
their neutrals. This is an attempt to not mention anything because that’s 
how it seemed along by the supposedly mother-high river. I think about 
a rivera mother: no. And I think in future I might be my own mother 
and father nor offspring in future if ever I go by a river. I strongly 
advocate this to mean that into whatever the breeze makes the meander- 
ings on the water ruffles not so much like daydreaming as the plot is too 
unstrung in formation for such a crisp day. More as I say breeze if a 
breeze in this weather does shift and not freeze: it must be winter. 

If that’s the case I prefer the melons of summer to the last parsley 
clothes of what I wear in winter to try to keep warm. Personal blood 
thinosity in my winter conch shell: but still wind-drifts and heart- 
aches they say have their esoteric compensations. Did not the Brontés 
know the exodus of matter in an english manner. It’s up once again to 
you to accept or not such a buck. One may always pass the buck as well 
as the torch if one does not wish to retain it. Does one. One never 
knows does one. Thank goodness there are always freshets: fresh 
bucks : and buckets. A page or two more of this and a pretty fine stew 
pickle or cold December isn’t it. One knows sometimes doesn’t one : or 
does one never know. You take the buck eddie : breeze you never know. 


TAKE A SEAT BY Two Tuou. LAKES OR A WELL BY Two THOU. SEATS 


Passing the buck to you is don’t think or go upstage for a second that 
two thousand stitches in the backcloth of years backwards or forwards 
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makes hardly one iota of diff. up or down any river : as far as difference 
to the mind time is cone I-mean concerned as rules and regulations 
may change foe I mean formula but root-iddi-oot-toot remains the 
same if you’re still here. If plows were ukeleles porridge might be still 
more warming for breakfast. Our poor old growing roots remain inverse 
on the surface and frizz with fright at deep again. 

Do you think any self-respecting person isolated by a lake or in well- 
being doesn’t know what’s the use of either without water of or felt 
different to you or your reactions to the of depth of the sort of stuff so 
far back or so far on if you like: or any other epoch. No kapock 
baldock or bottles to-day : no rags no bones no mung dynasty. 

No sung no mung no mud in the face. For what we were mentioning 
for that part of the in skull-in-law where the springs of human leanings 
gurgle there’s not that difference alive and certaintly not that much diff. 
in a short or long dead. The only leanings of mind in death are found 
in the from—or is it the foam of the holder on—of the fount of the 
main spring. ‘The face values change but the liquid’s the a sesame same. 
The twist is in the from of the fount not the fount of the from. But 
such much jigger talk brings on the rain. Smile and be happy again not 
to too disturb the spring freshet with mind mask mud. 

Spring and another spring’s in the air sailors beware. Ticktock’s 
well out of the way tucked in whose heaven who. All’s well o’er or in 
and around or under the lake as seen from there and above. There’s 
always eight bells in the offing to sea-spray a day. Sign on sign off : you 
take the watch. Your laundry is clean : so is mine. Time suddless time : 
if at all. Good Day. 
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By KENNETH MACPHERSON 


ONE CRITIC WHO writes in newspapers about theatres says this is a 
routine season. Richard Watts, Jr. (Herald Tribune) was less insensitive 
when, happily drawing four white rabbits out of his conjuror’s hat, four 
prize-winning bunnies of plays alive and kicking, he refuted : “‘ This, 
according to reports, is the most dismal of dramatic seasons, winding 
its unhappy way to a melancholy conclusion and sadly conceding the 
imminent and final triumphal entrance of the Hollywood Mussolini into 
the Addis Ababa that was Broadway.” 

I think Watts meant that people grew tired of bad plays. Tired of 
endless opening nights that were figuratively only the openings of our 
yawning mouths. Since November, thirty or more shows which saw the 
light of dark for a couple of nights were lost in eternal darkness on the 
third. Ten or eleven others, less ignominious, ran a while, but in no 
fettle to stay the course, dropped in their tracks. Thirty-five to forty 
remain, excluding Federal Theatre, Théatre des Quatre Saisons, Yiddish 
Art Theatre, and so on. Mass Massacre on Broadway. 

There is also the Opera, concerts of every kind, starting with incom- 
parable Toscanini and by no means ending with Benny Goodman, 
ballet from P to Q and minding them, through all the ramifications of 
the Hanya Holmses, Angna Enters, Shan Kars, Weidmanns, and so forth; 
movies from the “ Hollywood Mussolini” as well as the real one and 
from Europe elsewhere and Asia; art exhibitions, literally ad nauseam, 
boxing, baseball, basketball, wrestling, ice hockey, Sonja Henie, a motor 
show, a dog show, Elsa Maxwell, the Big Apple, the Shag, and once in a 
while fatigue like a fanfare commanding a belated entr’acte. 

Well, many of these things may be routine or melancholy in themselves, 
but among them can be sniffed by nostrils not necessarily sensitive, a 
rising spirit, the seeping and circling of insidious flood waters. I mean, 
of course, the definite political path, the strong green shoots thrusting 
from the debris of a system in chaos. 

One major transfusion has been given to the recurrently bloodless 
and moribund drama of our time by the Mercury Theatre of John 
Houseman and Orson Welles, physicians of the stage, whose Macbeth 
last season for the Negro Federal Theatre I have written of. This was 
a wonderful thing and at once drew attention. Musical comedy costumes 
of the First Empire. Is one to imply that Macbeth would have been 
more suitably presented as a kind of Show Boat? Why not? It took 
Orson Welles (director) and Edna Thomas (star) to reveal Lady Macbeth 
not as a slightly more ruthless than usual social climber, a Queen in 


Snow White, a Ruritanian femme fatale, but a spiritual spendthrift 
H 
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throwing everything to the winds for a gamble on a frantic stock- 
exchange of love and annihilation. i 

Ulterior motives inevitably are a bore unless they stem from ambitions 
quite emotional and fatal. To assist one’s husband in major crime, even 
a queen, is unusual only when the circumstances are unusual. Thus with 
the Houseman and Welles Macbeth, the humdrum if heightened 
behaviour grew huge wings as of a legendary bird of prey towering over 
a gaping audience. This year Julius Cesar (first Mercury Theatre 
production) soars also, more like aircraft, for it 1s wholly modern. And, 
having seen it, the parachute descent to earth has little jolt. Inside and 
outside the theatre much the same is going on. It is done in nondescript 
street clothes and military uniforms of to-day, without painted scenery, 
against a prison-like brick wall at the back of the theatre. But it is 
manifested in light and partakes of the betrayed but protesting reality 
of a séance or evocation in the somewhat El Greco, livid, lightning- 
revealed suddenness of its brief scenes. 

Now julius Cesar, like Macbeth, is very much an illustration of the 
fact that a play itself may seem one thing and turn out another. And if 
it has a framework on which genius can hang a bright light you can do 
almost anything with it. I do not say that Fulius Cesar is less than genius, 
but it has its faults. Houseman and Welles have removed them, cutting 
it down to an almost telegraphic social cartoon against fascism. As 
pruned it runs two hours without intermission. If the success is im- 
perfect it is because there must be something anachronistic in matching 
Elizabethan poetic English with modern times and the Diesel-engine 
argot of to-day. ‘This apart, the implications reach their mark like arrows, 
and it is amazing that Shakespeare really wrote that scene of Cinna the 
poet as it is played. What effective Fly-Tox they have sprayed on the 
old moth-eaten, plush-framed lithograph, the high-school charade that, 
alas ! is so often a Shakespeare play ! If the poor Bard has been turning 
in his grave these many years, now he can get up and button himself into 
a 1938 natty suiting, nightmare at an end and an assured future. 

Cinna the poet! Here in one brief scene is the bright blade of a 
plunged knife ; the ineffacable imprint of some ancient symbol of hate 
and destruction springing with breathless, almost virginal purity at some 
given moment from the deepest soul of men. 

On a dark stage, Cinna, a fragile, radiant boy, comes with his poems, 
happy about them, rapt, a little grotesque, clownish in evoking too- 
ready laughter, in an air of aloofness, of fastidious dedication of self 
(and the cocking of an ear slantwise) to the messages of beauty that are 
themselves clownish in our world sunk so low. 

It is a street, any dark street, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, or Southern 
small town of the U.S.A. Cinna is surrounded, seized. Pamphlets. 
A conspirator. He shows what he has written. Soon they will under- 
stand and the poet will be their friend. His helplessness matched against 
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their bedraggled slogans, they appear almost as heroes, riding out of the 
skies to rescue the grimacing Andromeda of fascism. Fox to their pack 
of hounds, fear spreads in him, and like water, pauses as if to breathe 
before overflowing through his body, into his face and hands and voice. 
No excuse, no hope against their will to butchery ; no defence of argu- 
ment or persuasion ; no miracle of life in their eyes or right to live ; 
no recognition of the private, personal beauty and balance and need of 
that miracle. Now he is a spider, nothing more, and they who have 
captured him, small boys who with faces flushed and wide-eyed take 
from him one by one his uselessly indrawn spider’s legs to make his 
final struggles merrier to see, till all too slowly he dies. And afterwards 
these children will troop home singing, good as new, the minor 
adventure forgotten, put right in their minds, for who wants spiders ? 
es to suppers, mothers and fathers and terriers wagging stumps of 
tails. 

They take him away. It is an old fate we have heard too much about, 
oozing from the rotten underworld of history, into an unpredictable 
to-morrow. And in this scene of the play the whole business is symbol- 
ized. That is why I say it is a very special and aristocratic understanding 
which made Orson Welles see in it a play of to-day ; and the fact that it 
is of to-day and was written in the reign of Elizabeth about the Rome of 
Czsar, does very much odder things to Time and Space than our 
disciples of Dunne, Maxwell (Star Wagon) Anderson and J. B. (Time 
and the Conways) Priestley. 


THE CRADLE WILL Rock 


This, too, is a Mercury Theatre Donner und Blitzstein. Rescued from 
the WPA hot-chair, it had proved too much even for a Roosevelt 
Administration. But Blitzstein’s work was too brilliant to be lost, and 
Houseman and Welles dug in to retrieve it. If WPA wouldn’t do it, 
willy-nilly they would ! First of all the money question. From here and 
there they got it. Not a sum to put on a Broadway Show as such, but 
enough to put it on in skeleton form without sets, costumes, or orchestra. 
An upright piano of slightly corked if crusted vintage was obtained, and, 
lock, stock, and barrel, they moved the show : that is to say, piano and 
artists, into an empty theatre and opened shop. 

It seemed there were difficulties then about the actors being allowed 
on the stage—a fine point of technique to do with the protective red tape 
which strangles more than it ties—but by this time they were ready to 
hang upside down from chandeliers. ily 

Well, I’m told the play went on with the actors speaking their lines 
from seats in the auditorium, though by the time I saw it they were on 
the stage. This must have something in common with Kabuki Theatre. 
The players sit in two rows without leaving the stage; changes of 
scene are announced by Blitzstein, who sits in front at the upright piano, 
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and out of it all, out of a show stripped of all but its framework, comes 
an innovation fascinating and by no means makeshift. 

When a thing like this can happen, when such devotion is rewarded 
in no uncertain terms, then the theatre will live, for this is the vitality 
it needs. This is an embittered frolic, where Steel Town and its strike 
is set to music with a machine-gun attack, sometimes with a gentle- 
ness half-mocking and half-mourning. At all times a tingling shower- 
bath for exposed nerves seismographic to its cavernous rumblings ; 
free participation in its excitements and arduous exactions. What more 
could one ask who had not sought very much less ? 

A strike rocks the cradle—all too well we know how strikes are 
rocking the cradle—so that when voices in unison intone above the 
tempestuous discords ‘“‘ When the storm breaks the cradle will fall!” 
it is not hard to realize that the Government could not be expected not 
only to sanction but subsidise a play which prophesied for it so rude an 
end. Extraordinarily in the Government’s favour is that it permits the 
play at all. In times like this, nowhere else in the world could it happen. 
Exciting, too, is the outspokenness of the WPA housing play— 


OnE THIRD OF A NATION 


Sparks fly when this strikes a loudly ringing anvil. 

I like the way the curtain rises on a scene immediately hair-raising. 
To the top of a high proscenium-front climbs the ignoble synthesis of a 
crumbling tenement, cut open like a doll’s house to show the swarming 
life inside on all its four floors. How much better this than the photo- 
graphically superb literalness of Bel Geddes’ set for Dead End. A set 
so fine defeated its own purpose ; put one somehow at a stereopticon to 
marvel at the impression of the third dimension. The tenement in 
One Third of a Nation did not betray its function ; first and last it was as 
simply as possible a background and every part of it was essential to the 
play, as well as by its sotto voce impressionisms as familiar and unnoticed 
as the stairs we have so often climbed. 

As the curtain reaches the top, smoke rises ; cries of ‘‘ Fire ! ”’ 

Panic. Screech of sirens. A man climbs from a top window to leap. 
This is what I always liked in films—a beginning that swept you into 
piens action and unwitting participation. Fritz Lang was very good at 
this. 

At this moment I feel One Third of a Nation is the most important 
play of the year. The name is from a speech of President Roosevelt 
who said he found “ One third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad and ill- 
nourished ”. Here we see part of that one third, the reason for it, the 
whole history of tenement life in this city. 

The villain of the piece is the tenement house itself. The landlord 
seems to be at first, but he vindicates himself at the expense of the 
church (which, if I am not mistaken, owned the land and received ground 
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rent), at the expense of builder, contractor, middleman, broker, and a 
host of others. At times the tenement speaks for itself quite literally. 
“ Tm still here !”’ it announces, yawning, when endless by-laws have 
condemned. it. Fine talk, fine laws, fine gestures, but “ I’m still here ! ” 

That is the fact which this Living Newspaper attacks. I’m still here. 
And, even with the Government Housing Project and money appropri- 
ated for housing, no possible remedy can be found within four genera- 
tions, there is only a minute fraction of funds needed, and ‘“‘ You’ve 
got to have somewhere to live”. The very moving cry for decent 
homes which climaxes the play ends the statement of apparent hope- 
lessness. More must be done. No quibbling laws or Acts the evasion 
of which leads but to new rackets, but a constructive plan on a scale 
that is more than a gesture. 

This play is a marvellously assembled collection of facts and con- 
ditions, not one of them less than appalling, each and every one of 
them amply supported with frightful evidence, and not one of them 
ultimately irremediable. 

I believe that everybody has agreed it is a very moving, powerful, 
and absorbing human document. But this is so often followed up 
with the ancient bleat “it isn’t theatre”. A play should be to 
the stage what a novel is to literature. That seems to be a general 
impression, though it might be defined otherwise. But if literature 
were composed only of novels our cultural development would not 
yet be ready even for the novel. 

Theatre should not be an escape but a part of daily life; and what 
is more part of it than newspapers ? The editing of all the overwhelming 
material and the building of it into evidence free of confusion was the 
achievement of Arthur Arent, who gets better and better in this field ; 
the earlier Living Newspaper productions Power and Triple A Plowed 
Under, having revealed his ever maturing skill. In this production 
loud speakers, lantern slides, and movies are used to explain and to 
render more bitter the shameful facts brought to light. 

Much of the performance is by its nature not acting but debate. 
But there are scenes of great dramatic intensity, none of them so well 
done as the scene in Harlem which describes the “ hot beds ” which 
are rented out in three shifts of eight hours each. This brief scene 
of human despair reaches a high peak of tragedy which makes it a 
fitting springboard for assaulted emotions to rebound from in relief 
when the tenants successfully strike and picket the tenement, refusing 
to pay higher rent. 

Those who know New York know well the horror of the swarming 
firebox tenements and strident howl of the ever-busy fire-engines— 
a kind of Ride of the Valkyries. In certain districts these and the 
wail of police cars are almost never absent. ‘The whole business is 
shocking to a degree but it is intensely dramatic like all that terrifies. 
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That is why One Third of a Nation, being so well written and produced, 
is not unlike in its sweep and intensity, if not in content, an earlier 
masterpiece, The Birth of a Nation. 

Shadow and Substance—This religious play has been a kind of 
laying-on-of-hands to the New York public. After the first night 
“soaring ” and “ splendid ” were the kind of words they used. This 
was one of Richard Watts, Jr.’s white rabbits. How they loved it! 
They found so much Meaning there. Everywhere its scholastic, 
verbal dadoes were credited with the sculptural impeccability of a 
Donnatello, a Ghiberti, a Cellini. It all goes to show that you never 
can tell. 

A group of us who saw it together came away puzzled. What was 
the point to which the whole play seemed to be leading, which escaped 
us so completely ? Or was it the author it had escaped ? Which was 
shadow and which was substance ? The nostalgic propaganda for saints 
and their miracles, for simple faith in the Roman Catholic manner, 
involving martyrdom and other discomforts—was this shadow or 
substance or both? The frozen theologian, Canon Skerritt of 
Ardmahone, loathing the decline of an aristocratic tradition, thundering 
his zsthetic belief in the ‘‘ Royal Christ of the Renaissance’”’, made 
gentle by a servant girl’s blind faith and spiritually illuminated by her 
murder at the hands of a mob—a mob led by priests involved harm- 
lessly enough in local politics—was all this making some great point 
on behalf of belief or merely dramatically meandering, a willow-the- 
wisp in a rainy Celtic Twilight ? 

Well, the mocking bird of medieval theology cuckooed very per- 
sistently in the person of the Canon (played by Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
who can be pompous and effective and evoke an authentic classic mildew, 
and who, above all, speaks beautiful English in an age when nearly all 
English is like something dragged in by the cat). The play has a 
gentleman’s vocabulary, but, I fear, an old maid’s soul. 

Julie Haydon, once in The Scoundrel with Noel Coward, is 
Brigid the servant-girl, and namesake of the Saint she worships. A 
kind of minor Joan the Maid, she hears St. Brigid telling her what to 
do. And, reasonably enough, the Canon does not care for this at all. 
Like Joan, she is stubborn, like Joan, she comes to a bad end. Like 
Shaw’s de Stogomber, Canon Skerritt will never be quite himself 
again, one feels, as the curtain falls on his wild expression with poor 
Brigid dead in her white muslin dress on the sofa behind him. 

Julie Haydon, one of the most lovely girls in this land which teems 
with them, with a rare spiritual quality of her own, is too young an 
actress to create belief in her as an awkward Irish visionary whose 
gentle insight is disordered and without sense. A clumsy girl would 
have been more convincing, a girl with peasant stolidity, some suggestive 
illiteracy. This Miss Haydon is far too high-bred a creature, her own 
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spirituality is of a superior kind, no Little Orphan Annie she, but a 
Botticelli Madonna who knows a thing or two and can smile at a reflec- 
tive primavera pastureland of inward self which knows her private 
wanderings: 

Golden Boy.—Clifford Odets writes a play about a musician who 
looks at expensive cars going past and decides that all he needs in life 
is to own one. By owning one all the other voiceless hungers and 
brackets on which pain, like flocks of birds, may settle at any moment, 
may be removed in a sense of power and speed. To make money— 
that will change everything. He becomes a fighter, a good fighter. 
Then everything is very difficult, because being a fighter is not good 
for his violinist’s fine hand, and his father, sweet soul, dreams of the 
music he will one day play. And they love and understand one another, 
pus vac Dusenbergs and Cadillacs call. In a fight the boy breaks his 

and. 


PEAYS IN BRIEF 


Young Mr. Disraeli, by Elswyth Thane. Derrick de Marney more 
engaging but no less vegetable soup by Heinz than Arliss. This was a 
whitewash job, rehashing the Jewish statesman with sympathy but 
little seasoning. De Marney did his best to remedy that and played with 
fire—which, indeed, is exactly what he did. 

Antony and Cleopatra with Tallulah Bankhead really deserved 
a better fate, somehow or other. It was a failure in the grand manner. 
Three nights, I think. Now I would have thought that only a fraction 
of the people who would want to see Tallulah in almost any circum- 
stances could have found room in the theatre in so short a time. No. 
Something has gone out of people. Certainly nothing has gone out of 
Tallulah. Well, I am one of the few who would still find it fun to see 
Mae West in La Bohéme, or Evelyn Laye in anything.! 

Robin Landing.—A blank verse play (substitute any unprintable word 
you like for blank) about an Indian trading post in, I believe, Ohio 
about seventeen hundred and something. Well, it was a very forced 
landing. I don’t think there is any danger it will crop up in London. 

Of Mice and Men is exactly a kind of illustrated edition of the book 
with moving pictures. If you enjoyed the book you would enjoy the 
play. It is naturally a great success. Broderick Crawford (son of 
Helen Broderick) was impressive as Lennie, the idiot, but did not seem 
more stupid than the sane ones. Slower perhaps but not far behind. 
Certainly he carried an air of the prize ring with him, and that seems 
good enough. It would in any event be a difficult kind of mental 


1 Me, too.—EDITOR. 
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deficiency to suggest, as such a thing must be not in action or words but 
in a profound comprehension and projection of the lonely, helpless, 
and often desperate invasions made upon the subdued brute self by an 
ego in panic. I, for one, cannot say how it could be done, but if it were 
done one would see it. 

The Ghost of Yankee Doodle brought back Ethel Barrymore but 
little else. I still like the Barrymores. It is a play about the next war. 
Just presupposition, nothing more. As if it weren’t enough to keep 
abreast of the times ! ' 

Hooray for What, a mad and merry musical, is more to the point 
in satirizing Geneva with a buffoonery which would seem excessive 
only to one who did not know Geneva. Ed Wynn, whom I had not 
seen before and knew by the look of him I must loathe, started me 
chuckling in the first five minutes. He did to me what clowns would 
have done in the past had I not been slightly psychopathically disturbed 
by the sadism needed to enjoy their elaborate discomforts. No doubt 
that came from having seen Pagliacci at too tender an age. Well, 
Ed Wynn has nothing sadistic about him at all; he neither suffers 
nor causes to suffer, but invades the dusty recesses of overlooked child- 
hood with infectious lunatic delight. He takes you for a ride but it’s a 
ride on what they call a roller coaster here and a switchback railway in 
England. 

It is more interesting than most musicals not because Vincente 
Minnelli turned out good costumes and sets and directed with wit 
and wisdom, but because the satirization of war in this new and crazy 
manner did more than many an anti-war play to show in burlesque 
how things happen. Paul Haakon’s war dance, one of the few serious 
moments, was dramatic and, as usual, highly charged with energy, 
and though it suggested trench warfare and poison gas, it had more 
the sparkle of gaseous mineral water than the threat of anything more 
deadly. Which was no doubt as it was meant to be. 

Siege was a play about some Loyalist troops caught in a Norman 
Bel Geddes version of a fortress in Spain. It was not anti-Franco, 
it was not, apparently, pro-Loyalist. In short it had nothing to say, 
and the scenery was like packing a wilted boutonniére in a beribboned 
cellophane box, far too pompous for a purpose so humble. Irwin 
Shaw, the author, wrote Bury the Dead, an anti-war play of deep 
conviction. He will write well again. Another three-day play. 

A Dolls’ House, done over by Ruth Gordon, is a performance more 
clean-cut than any cameo. It is a spiritual tour-de-force, and as ever 
the perfect theatre sense of Ibsen, the artful theme building and pattern 
of dramatic development, a premonition here, a repeated sentence 
there ; all this makes still exciting a drama in which almost every 
speech mannerism and point of view belongs to an earlier day. But it is 
only the idiom of behaviour which has changed ; the human psychology 
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is immortal. Ruth Gordon’s performance will be immortal too. She 
will do it in London. 

Tortilla Flat (very flat) is another illustration of the different audience 
psychology here. Steinbeck, who wrote the book, wrote also Of Mice 
and Men. One is so successful, it will probably be awarded the Critics’ 
vote as the best play of the year, the other closed up like a clam. People 
did not even go to see it. In London I think it is fairly certain that a 
new play by the author of one concurrently a sensational success would 
ated enough curious people to keep the show running for at least two 
weeks. 

Two days ! . 

On Borrowed Time is, of course, adapted from the book by Lawrence 
Edward Watkins. Death comes to claim ‘‘ Gramps ”’, an old man of 
considerable strength of will, who will have none of him. Rather, 
he chases him up a tree and keeps him there. Now this kind of fantasy 
is dangerous tight-wire walking. As a rule the performance is 
ignominious, and wild clutchings and grabbings precede the plunge 
into a yawning tank of treacle. Frankly, not having read the book, 
my heart sank at the prospect of having to face this play. But I came 
away captivated, for it is able not only to walk its wire but perform 
tricks on it—an able and acrobatic turn that would do credit to any 
circus. 

The value of this play (done by Paul Osborn) is its sustained, lyric 
integrity which never strains at the moorings or runs adrift, but contains 
compactly and in fine order its human values and human warmth. 

Our Town is Thornton Wilder’s play about New Hampshire. In 
it the town is the leading character, the people who live and die in it 
are merely character builders. Well, now. The population is about 
two thousand, the time lapse is from 1900 to 1913 and, of course, 
it is another play without scenery. People meet and talk about their 
daily lives, there is a romance, people who are dead talk in their graves. 
And by the end of it all you get to know a lot about the little town, 
and a lot of people have been very human and it has all been gentle 
as a spring shower but less productive. No need to say Mr. Wilder 
writes well, we know all about that. He has succeeded in what he 
set out to do, but this department must beg to be excused if it is unable 
to appreciate just what that is. 

How to Get Tough About It was, to me, like learning a new verb 
in a foreign language. Now, here’s something else I can use! It is a 
disarrayed, dishevelled play done in high tension, and, I thought, 
very moving in parts. Robert Ardrey, the author, uses swift charcoal 
strokes to record the bold and muscular outline of his characters. 
In brief, it is the tale of two people in love who have to learn—yes, 
you have it, how to get tough in order to keep intact their own inner 
world of beauty and belief. Round this simple and often touching point, 
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revolves the strident disc of harsh and criminal character. Guthrie 
McClintic directed it and is at home in this material of impact and 
immediacy. The quality of acting is admirable, a power-station of 
talent and drive, co-ordinated with an insight and virility that I believe 
only McClintic could have achieved. The verb I learned was that 
if it is wiser not to be as charming as you can, then assume a tank-like 
exterior and bounce your way over your foes as impressively as possible. 

Once is Enough, by Frederick Lonsdale. Gilbert Miller production 
with Ina Claire as a duchess. It is a relief to see Ima Claire in a 
better part than Barchester Towers. It is not my kind of play, but Ina 
Claire is my kind of actress, sharp as a new razor blade and as polished, 
so much in the know that you can just leave it to her and cash in after- 
wards on the “ dirt”. Miss Claire can suggest more ability to cope 
with people on her own terms rather than theirs than anybody else 
I have seen. Lonsdale might try his hand, for a change, at a play about 
longshoremen. ‘There is too much similarity in the ever-recurrent 
noblisse which won’t oblige. 

Star Wagon.—Dough, dough, a thousand times dough! Maxwell 
Anderson with his permanent literary cold in the head. Time and Space 
again. G. J. Nathan, who could hardly be more acid than I seem 
to have grown, called him “ our Woolworth Ouspensky ”’, and alludes 
to the characters in the play as “this rubber-stamp congress”. I 
could not do as well or worse and will leave it at that. Lilian Gish 
cavorts on a bicycle in bloomers. Burgess Meredith deserves to break 
away at last from the Anderson Sing-Sing. 

I'd Rather Be Right is an immense disappointment. It is meant 
to make fun of Roosevelt and the Administration. But fun is far from 
the word. George M. Cohan as the President would be so much better 
if the material were better. He does his best and works like a Trojan, 
but dear, dear, it’s all terribly second-rate, he can make nothing of it 
and as for me I did not want to. 

Amphitrion 38, with Lynne Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, would 
again reveal that the gossamer wings of Gallic wit get lost in transit 
were it not for Lynne Fontanne who with perfect calm replaces them, 
so far as she is concerned, with a pair of diamond clips from Van Cleef 
and Arpels. When Leda describing her adventure with Jupiter in the 
guise of a swan says that he emitted “‘ a beautifully enunciated chirp ” 
she was describing in so many words the New York version. 

Shoemaker’s Holiday, by Dekker, is Mercury Theatre again, and as 
Orson Welles directed it, all is well. I tremble to think of it in the hands 
of certain Broadway producers, but here it has its right sparkle, amusing 
costumes, and that inspired understanding which makes Orson Welles 
so important as a director. A gay, roistering, and lusty play from days 
when laughter was not politely tinkling. Somebody said that they now 
felt Orson Welles should make a fascinating revival of the telephone book. 
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Pins and Needles——A body called the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers presented this left wing revue in which the good humour is so 
effervescent that Park Avenue for the first time is in transports over 
the art of its enemies. Well it may be, for it is the best evening’s fun 
in town, delightfully fresh in its approach, and, fresher still, here is the 
truculent clenched fist turned into a gay thumbing of the nose. Harold 
Rome did the book and score, helped by Blitzstein and Emanuel 
Eisenberg. There are no theatre professionals in the show, all are union 
workers. All profits go into the union funds for future productions. 
I like the complaining girl who has tried everything advised in the movie 
magazine advertisements to make her alluring, but is still without a 
beau; “ Sing Me a Song of Social Significance ” has become a classic, 
and the militant quartet with Anthony Eden, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Hirohito, “ Four Little Angels of Peace Are We,” just zs funny, 
and that I call skill. Believe it, there is nothing amateurish in any of it. 
On the contrary, it is all so good it should shock producers into raising 
the standard of their musical shows by changing the deadly pattern of 
pathos, puns, padding, and pot-pourri. Quel espoir | 

Haiti is the Negro Federal Theatre play of this season, as if, almost, 
they found it impossible to escape from the influence of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Christophe. The melodrama is by William Dubois 
and has all the fire that fire-arms can put into it. Napoleon sends his 
General Le Clerc to subdue the inhabitants. The Haitian guide-books 
will tell you what happened to them. Rex Ingram is Christophe, a 
fine and somewhat allegorical figure of a man as is Paul Robeson in a 
different way. ‘There is no parallel made, no propaganda, not even 
a hint of it. The Negro Victorius as an all-pervading ambition does not 
colour it. As usual, history is a little improved on, but a factual improve- 
ment in future history or a means to it were not suggested. 


* * * * * 


March and April produced a further crop of failures. Among the 
remaining are Schoolhouse on the Lot, a comedy about a Hollywood 
child star, not very funny ; All The Living, a rather grim story of life 
in an insane asylum; The Sea Gull, with the Lunts ; Whiteoaks with 
Ethel Barrymore; The Circle, with Tallulah Bankhead and Grace 
George, very well done indeed; and one or two others just out of the 
shell, whose fate seems more than doubtful. 

The excitement of the moment is Ringling and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus, a stirring climax to a season of exciting evenings in Madison 
Square Garden, which included all the rough and tumble sports for 
which it is famous. 
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PLA Y-PRODUCTION 
By STEFAN HOCK 


I HAD ACQUIRED Galsworthy’s “ Loyalties”’ for the Josefstaedter Theater 
and the agreement contained the condition that Reinhardt should produce 
the play. Several circumstances prevented him from doing so in due 
time and we were in danger of losing the rights when I achieved a new 
arrangement which admitted myself as another potential producer. 
At the appointed time Reinhardt was again retained by another pro- 
duction in Berlin and unable to begin with rehearsals. Being convinced 
of the importance which Reinhardt’s name in the bill would have for 
the box office, I offered to begin with rehearsals and to leave it to Rein- 
hardt’s decision whether he should think it possible to carry on with 
the play for the last rehearsals. Reinhardt arrived, saw my work, 
approved and took over the conducting of the rehearsals. The pro- 
duction was a big success, highly commended by Galsworthy himself 
who attended one of the later performances ; it continued its long run 
in Berlin, whither whereto it was transferred for the next season. 

From this production on, I acted as Reinhardt’s co-producer for 
many years, working in Vienna, Berlin, Salzburg, Munich, New York, 
and London. My share in his productions was very varying. Some- 
times they were only revivals of older productions which he had 
prepared in every detail at his desk, the alterations made in many 
rehearsals and performances having been noted too. Some of the new 
productions likewise were based on elaborated prompt-books, the 
results of months of untiring work. But sometimes Reinhardt left it to 
me to draw the outlines of a production, sometimes he discussed the 
problems with me in preliminary talks and confined himself to the 
supervision of the last rehearsals. 

I remember the seven years of continuous collaboration at the 
producer’s desk with unadulterated pleasure though it meant some 
sacrifice of my own personality. I became accustomed to see a play 
with Reinhardt’s eyes and I grew so well acquainted with his artistic 
character that I would never arrange things which he could not have 
done the same way. So he was given the chance of carrying on in the 
same direction though he added sometimes the most surprising and 
elucidating touches to the rough sketch which I had drawn. There was 
an understanding without words between us, a mutual delight in the 
revealed beauties of a particular play, in the moving performance of a 
particular actor, and, above all, a never resting activity aiming at the 
discovery of new talent in both spheres of theatrical endeavour. 

The general conception of the producer’s duties is quite erroneous. 
Even competent dramatic critics first and foremost hold him responsible 
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for stage-presentation, grouping and movements, by far his minor 
concerns. They do not seem to realize that in the first instance he has to 
act as the interpreter of the play in hand and as the leader and teacher 
of his actors who very rarely can do without his assistance. Even then 
there remains the important task of guiding his players to a common 
goal, of welding their particular efforts into an organic unity. 

There are producers who direct lighting and setting rather than 
their actors and thereby give rise to the misconception of their work. 
They prove the disadvantageous influence of methods and fashions 
first introduced into the German theatre of the nineties. 

The producer is a comparatively new feature of the theatrical 
profession. In former times one of the senior members of the company 
used to give directions to his fellow-players, he arranged the stage, he 
fixed the entrances and the exits, thé grouping and the movements. 
As a well-experienced actor he was apt to give advice to the younger 
players, the more as usually he was well acquainted with the traditional 
way of acting a given part of the classic repertoire. Never did such an 
actor think of being more than a servant to his colleagues, an important, 
but by no means a predominant factor of the production. No doubt 
that this scheme was liable to preserve abuses as well as valuable 
artistic tradition, that it was not particularly appropriate to initiate 
new styles of acting, leaving this task to the creative geniuses among the 
players themselves. But on the other hand there was no showing off of 
an ambitious producer at the expense of the playwright and the actors. 
Also the famous actor-managers, as for instance, Henry Irving and 
Beerbohm Tree in this country, never intended to be anything else 
but the custodians of time-honoured traditions, even though laying 
stress on the outward accoutrements of the stage. 

This state of affairs was generally accepted throughout the European 
theatres when German naturalism conquered the stage with the help 
of scholars and students of modern literature, who before long estab- 
lished themselves in the manager’s office and, with particular eagerness, 
in the producer’s chair. They knew neither anything of the old stage- 
tradition nor cared for it at all. They displayed their own knowledge 
and fancies instead of assisting the actors whose work was completely 
alien to them. No doubt a man like Otto Brahm, the discoverer and 
promoter of Gerhart Hauptmann and successful predecessor of Max 
Reinhardt in the management of the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, 
has given a new lift to the rusted cart of Thespis, but in general the 
influence of these learned professors of stage-craft tended to destroy the 
glorious tradition of acting in Germany and Austria without replacing 
it by any auspicious scheme. Paul Schlenther, in his management of the 
Burgtheater, gave an object-lesson of these new methods at their worst. 

This was the time when a young actor, trained in the artistic 
atmosphere of the Burgtheater, perplexed Berlin by his determined 
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reversion to the conditions prevailing in former days when the actor 
was predominant on the stage and, instead of sophistication, fantasy, 
sensibility, even sensualism were reigning. He was Max Reinhardt. 
An actor himself and therefore understanding the actor’s job and his 
needs, he gave his directions as an expert, not as a dilettante ; free from 
preconceived notions he gave full scope to his vivid imagination in 
comprehending a play and he tried to convey his visions to the audience, 
making settings and lighting, music and dance subservient to his aims. 

Unfortunately enough ignorant imitators grasped at these accessories 
and tried to outdo Reinhardt’s effects. Thus Reinhardt’s triumphant 
career set an example which proved harmful when followed by minor 
minds. Instead of being inconspicuous servants of the poet and the 
actor, producers in his tracks obtruded themselves on the audience; 
destroying the illusion which they should have helped to create by dis- 
tracting attention from the play and drawing it to their own petty tricks 
which to the experienced playgoer were but tricks of the trade. 
These ‘‘ subjective ’’ producers who, by lights and colours, by costumes 
and settings, tried to express their own, mostly uninteresting, personality 
were out of keeping with their job. They should have become actors or 
painters, though I am doubtful whether they would have excelled in 
either of these professions. This sort of producer indulges especially 
in stylized representations which seem to allow more arbitrary deviations 
from what is usual and natural. Their worst is to be seen where they 
are busy with spoiling the best, in producing Shakespeare. 

It is worth while to give an account of Reinhardt’s ways of producing, 
and to show how far they lead off from these arbitrary and inefficient 
stratagems. 

Many people are of opinion that the actors are a merry crowd 
of gadabouts who make up for the evening and enjoy their performances 
even more than the audience. Reinhardt’s achievements are to a great 
extent due to his unremitting application to work. He had entered 
the stage when still a boy and had had no time left for any scholastic 
education. The amount of reading absorbed in the beginning of his 
stage-career which for the most part his time had to be devoted to his 
profession, can only be guessed at by the fact that he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature and history of all nations, that he knows 
all about the history of the theatre, and that he is a complete expert 
indeed of the fine arts. 

Each play which Reinhardt produced motioned him to acquire 
knowledge of everything in connection with the author and the subject 
of the play. He never attempted to make up his mind before he had 
collected all the facts which he needed in order to reproduce the 
atmosphere. Especially when dealing with period-plays the extent of 
his studies was amazing. He read biographies and memoirs of the 
main characters and very often at the end knew more about them than 
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the playwright himself had ever known. Equipped with this informa- 
tion he re-read the play over and over again, carefully intent not to 
allow his acquaintance with the real facts to overshadow the visions 
of the poet, but now well-appointed for understanding the slightest 
allusions and touches. An unusual power of visualization prevented 
him from slurring over lines and scenes; he saw the characters as if 
they were persons well known to him for ages, he saw the sceneries 
and the interiors as if he had lived himself within their compass ; 
and he saw the individuals joining in groups whose every movement was 
present to his mental eye. 

When Reinhardt had apprehended a play in this exhaustive manner 
the second phase of his work began, the transference from a fancied 
reality to the given space of a particular stage. He paid careful attention 
to the undiluted preservation of his mental image as well as to the 
technical possibilities of his design, though relying on the skill of his 
assistants in creating new devices and illusions. While the first portion 
of his work was done in complete privacy he liked to take counsel with 
his collaborators at this second stage and he was always willing to 
consider carefully their opinions. The results of these preparations were 
now entered in Reinhardt’s prompt-book which very often was three 
or four times the size of the play. At this point special care was taken of 
everything which concerned the actors. Each line of the play was 
read in the mood requested by the situation, the tone, the inflexion,, 
the pauses, the gestures, the movements, the grouping meticulously 
noted down. 

The reproduction of a poetic work, by almost repeating the author’s 
creative process, became a poetical production by itself, though never 
lacking the critical attitude achieved by thoroughly dissecting the 
structure of the play. Apart from the necessary cuts, alterations and 
adaptations were made mostly in this period of the work; they were 
justified by the insight into the character and the effects of the play 
resulting from the unremitting labour spent on grasping its meaning. 

Rehearsals based on these comprehensive preparations found the 
actors willing to accept the suggestions of their producer. They immedi- 
ately understood his directions which were never given in a theoretical 
way, but as so many hints as to how to speak a certain line, as to how 
to make a certain gesture ; never given all at once at the first rehearsals, 
but by seemingly casual remarks in the course of the first two weeks. 
Reinhardt was glad if he found not only response, but if the actor 
himself added to the outlines suggested, and he was most cautious not 
to hamper the freedom of an actor whose creative power he knew, but 
to leave him wide scope and the pleasure of inventing. On the other 
hand, he was eager to preserve the general design which he had had in 
mind and did not allow anybody to disturb its effects, only to b 


attained by teamwork. 
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To achieve the highest possible accomplishment of a_stage- 
performance, so far as the actors are concerned, attention must be paid 
to three important matters, viz. the casting, the representations by the 
single actors, their co-operation. The average managers and producers, 
having an incomplete or conventional conception of the single characters 
in mind, accordingly cast to type. The consequence, in general, is a 
one-sided and conventional performance. Richard III is played by the 
man who usually plays character-parts. He possibly will overact the 
villain and lack the passionate fire which is indispensable for the scene 
with Anne who otherwise appears silly and even heartless. What if 
the leading man, provided that he has the gift of characterization, were 
to be commissioned with the task ? Were it not nearer to truth to see 
an actor on the stage who, by the seeming sincerity of his behaviour, 
would not mark with the brand of stupidity the whole lot of the other 
characters who all, without exception, believe him honest. This was 
the way in which Reinhardt always tried to cast. Dancy, in Galsworthy’s 
Loyalties was played by an actor who usually played, and with the 
greatest success, juvenile heroes. Nobody could believe that he was 
the thief, the audience was kept in suspense, and when at last he him- 
self confessed to his wife, the audience received the confirmation of his 
guilt together with his plea, and the equilibrium of sympathies for the 
two adversaries, so important for the effect of the play, remained 
eundisturbed. 

The careful consideration of the position which a character takes in 
the play, of so great moment for the casting, is no less needful when the 
producer is about to give his directions to the players. There are two 
faults very frequently committed by less capable producers: the 
characters are not distinctly differentiated one from another and the 
curve of their development is not drawn in a clear-cut outline. It is not 
advisable to give a reasoned exposition of the character, his relations to 
the facts and persons of the play and of his activities and conditions to 
the actor who very seldom will be able to understand, and to make use 
of, theoretical lectures. He will be much more satisfied with practical 
suggestions concerning details of his outward appearance, his manner 
of moving and speaking, and, above all, the mood and the inflexion of 
lines which would have otherwise escaped his attention. The producer 
who has a total view of the play and of its characters must decompose 
it into innumerable facets which altogether convey his comprehension 
to the actors and through this medium to the audience. Reinhardt’s 
ability in this respect is beyond compare. He not only possesses an 
inexhaustible power of invention which enables him to find new and 
striking details, but he also thoroughly understands the actors and there- 
fore knows how to make his hints digestible to them. At the end of 


rehearsals they were convinced that they had found all these effective 
strokes themselves. 
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I always thought this the most remarkable feature of Reinhardt’s 
art and I tried my best to follow in his wake. I once prepared a 
performance of Tolstoy’s Living Corpse, one of Reinhardt’s best 
productions, at the Josefstaedter Theater with a completely new cast. 
The part of the doctor who sees Lisa’s sick child was given to an actor 
who excelled in the difficult parts of faithful servants and butlers whose 
presence must never be realized too much. He was a master at effacing 
himself. Now he had to play a small part, but of an imposing man whose 
very words mean life or death and who utters them with the callous 
routine of a busy physician. The actor tried hard, but he did not get 
the tone of superiority and indifference which I wanted. At last I 
asked him to play the short scene while cleaning his glasses, holding 
them against the light of the lamp and inspecting them for as long as he 
spoke. He immediately found the right expression. I was careful not to 
tell him the reason for this business; he would have become self- 
conscious and unable to deliver his speeches by the way. 

If, in casting and instructing the single characters, the producer 
always keeps in mind the relations prevailing between them, then the 
united endeavours of the actors will lead to a united performance, 
provided that this common goal is never lost sight of. Apart from the 
contretemps arising from personal ambitions as to be found with self- 
centred actors, there is another danger threatening the intended effect 
which comes from opposite quarters. The more a player is willing to 
compound with his partners the more he is tempted to accommodate him- 
self to them to the extent of losing his own personality and particular tone. 

The importance and charm of counterpoint is no less in a play than 
in a musical composition, the effects resulting from contrast are the 
strongest. When once the actor has found his characteristic tone for a 
part, it is the producer’s foremost task to make him stick to it. Especially 
if in a company an actor of outstanding quality is playing the admiration 
of his colleagues, otherwise a pleasant feature of theatrical life, may 
easily lure them into imitation of his manner. I have seen performances 
when all the younger members of the company vied with each other 
in aping the Star. 

It is told that Arturo Toscanini during the interval between two 
movements of a symphony heard the excited whisper of the first cellist 
asking for a pause ; his G-string was torn. Toscanini stood one moment 
concentrating his thoughts. Then he answered: ‘‘ No matter. You 
don’t need it any longer.”” This sovereign command of the details of 
orchestration is held one of the great qualities of this master, but 
nobody doubts that, to a certain extent, each conductor must know his 
score. That there is a score of a spoken play just the same, though we 
possess no written signs prescribing pitch and pace and inflexion 
of the voices, much less representing the gestures, movements and 


grouping, is a fact little realized by the general public, and (I am 
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afraid) even by professionals. The supreme control over this “ score 
is another of Reinhardt’s qualities. It enables him to “ conduct 
his actors like an orchestra with special regard to continuity and variety, 
utilizing all means for the one end : to tell the story. 

One of the most important matters to be considered concerns the 
position of the actors with respect to the audience and to each other. 
There are not only technical details to be observed concerning audibility 
and visibility, but psychological and physiological facts of a general 
kind which apply to the reception of a theatrical piece of art by the 
audience. The same speech will have a different effect when delivered 
down Centre stage or Right or Left back stage, when spoken fronting 
the audience or in profile ; the effect of a dialogue will depend on the 
distance between the two partners. The mutual position of the players 
will not only have the significance importing their mental attitude, it 
will have an esthetic value of its own by the artistic division of the 
allotted space, a fact which, much to the disadvantage of the films, 
escapes the notice of most of their directors. Reinhardt not only paid 
due attention to these items, but went far to press their importance 
upon the stage-designers who were expected to consider them carefully 
when drawing their sketches. The dead background and the living men’ 
in front of it thereby became one whole. 

The same principles which guided Reinhardt when he gave 
instructions to his actors led to the world-renowned effects of his 
crowd-scenes. From splitting the mass into so many individuals and 
re-uniting these to a common effort reality, variety and power resulted 
to a high degree. It was usual on the German stage many years ago— 
and is not quite out of use in this country—to express approval or 
disapproval, enthusiasm and rebellion of the mob in words with resounding 
consonants and ringing vowels, but with no bearing on the play and 
the situation. Reinhardt’s “ extras ” were given parts which they had 
to speak and to play like the principals, achieving thus an effect which 
could never otherwise have been obtained. We carefully tried to 
write these parts in the style of the play using lines which had been 
cut out and avoiding thus slips of the tongue. Sometimes however it 
was indispensable to invent speeches, or to use other plays dealing 
with the same subject. The great trial-scene in Buechner’s Danton was 
enlivened by utterances of the spectators taken from Romain Rolland’s 
Danton ; in Tolstoy’s Living Corpse I wrote a “subdued” dialogue 
for the party in the background of the inn as a preparation for the row 
prescribed by the poet which thereby received an organic development. 

I myself have frequently used this method for ensemble scenes 
which thus became portraits to the life. One of the best performances 
at the Josefstaedter Theater was that of a drawing-room comedy by 
Lernet-Holenia, an excellent young Austrian playwright. He was not 
quite abreast with his task of representing the bustle of a castle 
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overcrowded with a large hunting party. I wrote dialogues twice the 
size of the original play and, as this was not yet printed, I had copies 
made which contained my contributions not distinguished from the 
genuine text. The whole lot was learnt by heart and rehearsed and then 
only were the actors told that the bigger part was only accompaniment 
of the main dialogue. I preferred to make this announcement from the 
dress circle, but achieved my aim, a society-scene of convincing truth 
and liveliness. 

One cannot venture such a trick if one has no authority with the 
actors. Reinhardt possessed it to the highest degree. He exercised a 
kind of suggestion upon his players, who believed in him and loved 
him. They were, in return, the object of his infatuation so long as they 
worked on the stage. There can be no real collaboration of producer 
and actors without this mutual affection. The response which, during 
the performance, the actor finds from his audience must be called 
forth in the producer’s heart and brain while the rehearsals are on. 
A producer whose magnetic energy is not strong enough to fill up the 
place of a whole assembly of onlookers will never act as a stimulus to his 
players and they will have no chance of testing the effects of their parts. 

Taken as a whole, Reinhardt never knew any other kind of rehearsals 
but two: throughout the first weeks he worked together with his 
actors, adding every day new little details to the picture drawn in 
contour during the arrangement of the play at the reading rehearsals ; 
then he sat in the auditorium and listened to the play, giving his remarks 
at the end of each act. The dress rehearsals provided another oppor- 
tunity of impressing his signet on the performance. The nearer to the 
first night the more treatable the actor becomes and the easier he is to 
lead. ‘The most efficient rehearsal in this direction is the one on the 
very day of the first performance. Reinhardt always thought this the 
most important of all. 

This seemingly slow progress of the rehearsals had the most beneficial 
effect by giving him the chance of correcting his own conceptions. 
The sudden idea of an actor which appealed to him was apt thoroughly to 
change the aspect of a scene. He himself used to have his best notions 
during his work on the stage and he was always ready to throw away a 
scheme which he had prepared for months and months for the sake of 
an ingenious flash of mind. ae 

An artistic work based on the co-operation of so many individuals 
as is the case with the production of a play cannot exist without careful 
pre-consideration and organization; but it would deviate from its 
own origins if the improvisatory element was to be excluded completely. 
The excitement of the very last hours before the first night has a creative 
power of its own. 

Somerset Maugham’s Home and Beauty had been adapted by 
Reinhardt as a comedy with music. A young Russian composer full 
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of originality and charm who now works in London, Misha Spoliansky, 
had added a series of delightful tunes to be played by himself on the 
piano. A new character introduced by Reinhardt and played by the 
charming young comedian Curt Bois, a sophisticated and philosophical 
dancing trainer, had provided scope for caricatures of modern dances 
executed delightfully by Bois himself and the graceful actress Lily 
Darvas. A cast of the best German actors was assembled for the other 
parts, among them two actresses who had been the heroines of the 
Burgtheater thirty-odd years previously and were now unrivalled 
performers of comediennes’ parts, two of the best comedians of the 
German stage, and Curt Goetz, the actor-playwright, outstanding in 
his sense of humour and manly charm. The dress rehearsal began near 
midnight ; the theatre was crowded with “ the friends of the house ”’, 
with actors and their families. The two first acts had an enormous 
success. The third act with its satire on English divorce-laws found no 
response. The actors grew nervous and suddenly Curt Bois said 
from the stage: “‘ I can’t any longer.” Reinhardt, composed and quiet 
as always, called out: “ The curtain ” and the audience left in a state 
of bewilderment and depression. It was nearly day-break. We had some 
supper and talked nonsense. When we broke up we appointed eleven 
o’clock a.m. for a meeting. I sat up and prepared some cuts and 
alterations. Reinhardt had done the same and we presently came to an 
understanding when we met at the fixed time. At two p.m. 
there was another rehearsal. Spoliansky improvised a new musical 
finale which was rehearsed on the proscenium while I, on the back-stage, 
explained the new changes to the actors who were free at the moment. 
My old friend, the great heroine of the Burgtheater, said: ‘‘ Now I 
know what Bedlam means.” It was the greatest success Reinhardt had 
for years. ‘The play—we called it Victoria—had a long run and two 
revivals in Berlin, dozens of performances in Vienna, went on tour, 
was played at the Salzburg and Miinich festivals and never failed to 
delight the huge audiences. 

_The wealth of Reinhardt’s ideas accounts for the fact that many of 
his productions were too rich when they first appeared. His particular 
skill of enlarging every play over the limits of an ordinary evening- 
performance has been the target of fault-finding critics. It was difficult 
to induce him to cut the play before the dress rehearsal. He was 
convinced that the effect of a performance consisted for the most part 
in the actors’ success and he wanted to weigh the histrionic qualities 
of a scene before taking a definite decision. These qualities very often 
were apprehensible only at the very last rehearsals. Later in his career 
Reinhardt was so much given to a sort of artistic epicurism that he 
wanted to have the pleasure of seeing certain scenes at the first night, 
even when he was convinced that they had to be cancelled later on. His 
low opinion of the Berlin public was partly responsible for this attitude. 
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I remember a first night when we had to cancel a whole scene during 
the performance because messages poured in from our observers in 
the stalls that the audience waxed impatient; and Reinhardt knew 
this danger to any performance in Berlin. The play in question was 
Phaea, by the revolutionary poet Fritz von Unruh, who had drawn 
a portrait of himself in the leading character, an author fighting with 
the illiterate and commercialized world of the films. The rehearsals 
which lasted months, were accompanied by a courteous duel between 
Reinhardt and Unruh which ended in a fatal compromise. While 
Unruh discharged all his grievances and personal confessions, Reinhardt 
was allowed to indulge in the representation of a huge film-concern 
with all the accoutrements. The play began with a dramatic scene full 
of life and splendour showing a cabaret and a political conspiration 
at work ; when suddenly it was revealed as the shooting of a film the 
surprise brought down the house. But neither the story nor the main 
character could stand against the long series of overcharged pictures 
showing the giant concern of the film company at work, and the more 
all the arts and artifices of stage-craft were enlisted the more apparent 
became the defects of the play. Reinhardt, who highly appreciated the 
poet, had accepted it before it was finished, allured by the interesting 
milieu, and became more and more disappointed while the adaptation 
was in progress.. Acting as an ambassador between producer and author, 
I soon realized that this disappointment was mutual. This instance 
should be a warning to theatrical producers and managers against 
improvisations, while on the other hand, the case of Victoria seems 
to encourage them. It only seems. One may rearrange details under 
the pressure of the last moment, the organic structure must be accom- 
plished before rehearsals begin. I have tried to point out the almost 
pedantic troubles which in general Reinhardt took with a sound 
foundation of his productions. 

In later years Reinhardt was sometimes less punctilious in preparing 
a play. He knew that I was only too pleased to do so in his stead and 
he relied justly on his incredible power of ready invention. It may even 
be that this new kind of producing which kept his mind free from 
preconceived notions resulted in a closer co-operation with his actors 
and by that in a higher standard of the performances. 

My collaboration with Reinhardt at the producer’s desk began when 
my artistic convictions were formed and my own development was 
come to maturity. Our common work was possible because our views 
of the subject were akin. But I have learned a good deal how to translate 
a fancied picture into reality. Long and minute observation has 
provided an intimate knowledge of his methods which I esteem the best 
ways to the purpose. This purpose is by no means the display of glamour 
and ornamentation on the stage, but the promotion of the actors’ human 
qualities and artistic abilities and the embodiment of the authors’ visions. 
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VERDI AND SHAKESPEARE 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


Botu VERDI AND Shakespeare possessed to a supreme degree the ability 
to express their essential humanity in terms of the theatre; and it is 
a significant reflection on Verdi’s own character and genius that the 
simple shrewd peasant of Sant’Agata should have felt so drawn to the 
burgher of Stratford-on-Avon and recognized in him il gran maestro del 
cuore umano. Three of his operas were based on Shakespearian 
librettos : Macbeth (1847), Otello (1887), and Falstaff (1893); and it 
is known that from 1851 onwards he spent much time working on an 
operatic version of King Lear. Whatever part of this score may have 
been completed, however, was by his express wish burned immediately 
after his death, and all that remains is a detailed sketch of the libretto 
contained in a letter to Cammarano. From a stray sheet in his 
Copialettere we know that at one time he had also contemplated writing 
an Amleto and a Tempesta; but no further trace remains of these projects. 
Certain points of contact between the two artists are worth mention. 
They were both content to quarry the material for their plays and 
operas from any appropriate source rather.than invent new plots. 
They also accepted without demur the current stage and operatic 
conventions of their day. Shakespeare wrote for the public playhouse 
with its apron stage at a period in the history of English drama when 
the rabble public liked its fare raw and demanded bloody and thunderous 
action from its playwrights. He cast his plays in the customary five-act 
mould to fit the two hours’ traffic of the stage and made due allowance 
for the fact that his women’s parts would have to be played by beardless 
treble-voiced boys. Verdi found ready to hand an operatic formula which 
had been immensely popularized by Rossini, and adopted it almost with- 
out change. It was his good fortune that he did not have to rely on 
castratt for his star performers as Handel did; but he had a southern 
audience to deal with that wanted its emotions stimulated, and that 
helps explain his constant preoccupation with “‘ l’effetto”’. 
Shakespeare’s sequence of historical plays came at a time when the 
discovery of the New World and the defeat of the Armada had begun 
to make England conscious of her history and heritage. John of Gaunt’s 
speech must have had much the same effect on its Elizabethan audience 
as Verdi’s Attila on the Venetians in 1846. Despite the machinations 
of the censorship, most of his early operas contained some number 
which roused the Italians to delirious patriotism. This was the Italy 
of the period immediately before the Risorgimento, when almost 
any patriotic song or chorus could be interpreted as a prophecy of 
deliverance from oppression and a call to freedom and unity. “ Viva 
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VERDI ! ’’ they cried, and in their hearts they also meant, “ Viva Vittorio 
Emmanuele Re D’Italia!” It is this sudden actuality of emotion that 
lends such a strange poignancy to a scene like the interpolated chorus 
of Scottish exiles in Macbeth. 

Both artists were realists. In an unguarded moment Shakespeare 
may have spoken cheerfully of “ holding the mirror up to nature ” : 
but Verdi showed truer understanding of the esthetic problems involved 
when he wrote: ‘“‘ Shakespeare was a realist, but he did not know it. 
He was a realist by inspiration, whereas we are realists by deliberation 
and design.” Elsewhere, in a letter to the Countess Maffei dated 1876, 
he further develops his thesis: “To copy truth may be an excellent 
thing, but it is much better to invent truth. The Bard (‘il Papa’) 
may possibly have met a man like Falstaff; but it must have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to find so evil a villain as Iago, or 
such angels as Cordelia, Imogene, Desdemona, etc.—and yet they ring 
absolutely true. To copy truth is all very well; but it is photography, 
not painting.” 

In Otello and Falstaff Verdi had the inestimable advantage of working 
with a uniquely gifted collaborator. By general consent, Boito’s 
librettos are masterly: the work of compression has been brilliantly 
done, the style of the Italian translation does full justice to both 
languages, and inventions (such as Jago’s Credo) are worthy additions 
to the original play. Othello was an obvious choice for any Italian 
composer to make; and Verdi’s score completely justifies Bernard 
Shaw’s dictum that “‘ instead of Otello being an Italian opera written in 
the style of Shakespeare, Othello is a play written by Shakespeare in 
the style of Italian opera”. The Merry Wives of Windsor, however, 
was a different proposition. This occasional piece has some of the 
embarrassing qualities of a potboiler ; but by ingeniously incorporating 
part of the Henry IV material and (inevitably) emphasizing those 
characteristics of Falstaff that show that, had he been born south of 
the Alps, he would have been as much a commedia dell’arte figure as 
il Capitano Spavento or Truffaldino, Boito succeeded in giving Verdi 
material for an ideal comic opera. 

In the case of Macbeth, however, the first version of which was written 
nearly half a century before Falstaff, Piave the librettist had no special 
understanding of Shakespeare, and the inspiration and impetus all 
came from Verdi. While writing this music, he showed himself parti- 
cularly preoccupied with details of production ; and there are letters 
extant in which he suggests the use of a magic lantern (‘‘ fantasmagoria ’’) 
for the scene of the apparitions and insists that Banquo’s ghost should 
appear, not from the wings, but through a trap. In the former scene 
he paid special attention to the orchestration of the mournful sennet 
that accompanies the apparition of the eight kings. The passage is 
scored for two oboes, six clarinets, two bassoons, and double-bassoon ; 
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and he directed that it should be played under the stage beneath an 
open trap-door “so that the sound can escape and lose itself in the 
theatre, but in a mysterious way as if coming from a distance 72 vihe 
opera when finished pleased him so greatly that he dedicated it to his 
father-in-law and benefactor Barezzi, explaining that he wished to offer 
it to him because he “‘ loved it above all his other operas ”. For these 
reasons, and in view of the fact that it is being given its first performance 
in England this summer at Glyndebourne Opera House, it may be 
more revealing to examine the score of Macbeth in some detail, especially 
since Otello and Falstaff are so well known, in this country at least, 
as to make further comment on them almost superfluous. 

At the opening of the opera we are immediately confronted by a 
problem raised by the chorus of witches. Some of Verdi’s detractors 
have found cause for offence in the fact that he has used a chorus at 
all in what they feel should be a music drama and not an opera. Such 
people will never appreciate how with the barest and simplest musical 
material he has conveyed just the right impression and depicted a scene 
that might have been lifted straight out of one of Hieronymus Bosch’s 
canvases. Similarly, in the darkened park scene of Act II, when 
Banquo’s murderers sing their staccato chorus sotto voce, the effect 
is theatrically right, although on paper the music looks suspiciously 
like the Sailors’ Chorus from H.M.S. Pinafore. 

The rest of Act I plays in Macbeth’s castle and runs straight from 
Lady Macbeth’s entrance reading her husband’s letter to the discovery 
of Duncan’s murder the following morning. An effective break is 
afforded by the entry of Duncan, a dumb-show procession accompanied 
by a small orchestra behind the scenes. This Allegro Risoluto in 6/8 
time is just the sort of naive jovial tune that Verdi’s critics try to stig- 
matize by pretending that it 1s only fit to be played by a steam organ 
at a bank holiday fair. They ignore the fact that it closely resembles 
the Alla Marcia passage in the last movement of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony and that, used here as a caesura in the musical and dramatic 
oe it is really a most sophisticated device for telescoping the passage 
of time. 

_ The discovery of Duncan’s murder is the cue for one of the most 
interesting features of the opera. The long duet between Lady Macbeth 
and her husband apparently moved Verdi so deeply that when at last 
the murder was discovered he could contain himself no longer. Breaking 
out of the framework of Shakespeare’s drama, he interpolated a big 
finale, in which the chorus, led by Lady Macbeth, first unaccompanied 
and then with full orchestra, calls on God to avenge the murder and 
punish the criminal. The effect is electrifying. It is the passionate 
comment of a good Catholic on a pagan crime. 

_In the banquet scene, Lady Macbeth is given a drinking song 
(“ Brindisi”) which has often been adversely criticized on musical 
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grounds. But here again, from the operatic point of view, it is perfectly 
justified. Its melodic line is never legato, but is broken by short 
gasping rests and embellished with stiff grace-notes and trills. The result 
is as hard and unbending as Lady Macbeth’s dark purpose and lends 
the scene exactly the right note of forced gaiety. 

In the last act, the sleep-walking scene is musically and dramatically 
one of the most moving things in the opera. Special attention should be 
paid to the chromatic sighing motif that accompanies Lady Macbeth 
in her unguarded moments. The battle music is a fugue, the sort of 
fugue Lord Berners writes so well; and although Verdi particularly 
disliked this musical form, feeling that it savoured of academism, here he 
rightly decided that it was the ideal accompaniment for a scene of 
rather confused fighting. 

Throughout the opera, the marriage of Verdi’s Latin music 
to Shakespeare’s nordic tragedy creates a strange atmosphere of frustra- 
tion and longing—an underlying regret for a lost civilization, an 
indefinable yearning for escape to a different climate, and a passionate 
desire to redeem this pagan tragedy through the orthodox Catholic 
faith. None of these effects was intended by Shakespeare ; but there 
is no reason on that account to condemn a work which, when intelligently 
and sincerely produced, provides one of the most moving experiences 
in all opera. 
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SEVEN DWARFS ON DISNEY’ 


By CHARLES GRINLEY 


THIS WILL BE the kind of article that does film-criticism no good. So 
—kill the critic. Put him in the crystal casket and let him sleep, while 
the different parts of himself, which are the dwarfs, dance. out. 

For Snow White does more to one than can be stated in one com- 
pressed criticism. In a sense, one doesn’t want to criticize, but to 
talk. In another, to criticize more than usual. Each time from 
different angles, sides, facets. One is satisfied here, disappointed there, 
pleased, pained, surprised, startled, reminded. Seven things. So let 
the seven take hands and all come out of the mine, daddy, to see what 
they’ve got. 

Heigh-ho, it’s down to work we go. 


Happy first. Happy because of the new depth in the sets, the effects 
of light as well as of colour—for instance, the reflection of the dwarfs’ 
lamps, as they swing along home; the shaft of sunlight on Snow 
White’s arm when she opens a window. Happy about the sureness of 
certain sequences—the song at the well, the flight through the woods, 
the mist as the witch takes off in her boat, the scene in the mine, and 
the scenes with the mirror. Next, about almost everything the animals 
do. ‘Then, about the sound-score, which is full of invention. (This 
instance I take is flippant, but I have heard no one mention it—when 
Snow White wakes up, expecting to find seven children and sees instead 
dwarfs, she says, ““ Why, you’re little old men.” They pop up and there 
is an echo of Little Old Lady in the score ; it strikes me as a musical 
match to a Disney drawn joke.) Happy at the voice of the queen and 
over the possibilities suggested by plastic mask. Finally, though at first 
sight, happy because the movement is smoother. In many recent 
Disneys there was a reversion to old-time jerkiness which made even a 
short cartoon a strain. 

BASHFUL, on the other hand, is embarrassed by this very smoothness. 
He feels that at times the film might just as well not be a cartoon, for all 
the benefits of draughtsmanship it denies itself. He finds himself often 
thinking he is watching Jessie Matthews in just another musical. This is 
heightened by the little tunes and their banal words. He continues to 
be bashful about Disney’s carelessness—for the sun on the arm of 
Snow White does not happen next time the window is opened. While 
talking of sun, he deplores that shaft on the coffin, as also the colours 
of the sunset and the cardboard castle and crags. Continuing with 
carelessness, he says that Disney never bothers with people’s hair, it 
looks like treacle, and there is no bone in his drawing of faces. He will 
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put great detail into some things, and spoil the effect by holding one 
up with something perfunctory and flat. He considers that the flatness 
of background was always a fault in Disney, but it is now more evident 
because it comes between the multiplane sets. Not so much sandwiched. 
as slashed. Most bashful of all about the place of two-dimensional 
drawings in a three-dimensional world. There are possibilities here, 
though Disney hasn’t explored them; this is the first time such sets 
have appeared in his films. But don’t they suggest that the proper 
players among them are puppets? Not drawings, which inevitably 
seem like paper dolls. A little bashful, too, at the lack of magic. 

Grumpy doesn’t mind that. He says ‘‘ Mush” to magic. Disney 
never had any. His work is pantomime, not fairy-tale. Europe would 
give the magic of Starevitch and Reiniger. They come from a different 
world, which Disney doesn’t attempt to enter. They have in their blood 
the folk-myths, of which fairy-tales are a condensation. Disney is 
not re-creating those myths, but illustrating the tales. What annoys 
Grumpy is that the wood should be thought frightening. He says it 
isn’t. It is expected. Children know that the branches of trees are 
fingers, that bushes clutch at one, that things turn into something else— 
that is natural to their minds. Grumpy thinks people are fools who think 
that Snow White’s flight and fall are frightening, and don’t notice how 
needlessly frightening the heart in the box is, and the skeleton’s shiver 
as the queen kicks it. These are not expected, they are not part of the 
tale. And be it remembered that children instinctively feel when 
something zs part of the tale or not. As with myth, with saga-telling, 
there may be addition, alteration, but what is added, what is altered, 
has to be psychologically right. Otherwise, “ That wouldn’t happen,” 
they say: they’re hurt. 

Grumpy thinks it is not made clear enough that the ugly warts on the 
witch’s fingers are the rings she wore as a queen. That is because now 
and again the story has been altered for the worse. He thinks slapstick 
and conventional methods of characterizing the dwarfs have been 
introduced at expense of the original. 


“The queen of a country many thousand miles off sat working at her window. 
The frame of the window was made of fine black ebony and as she sat looking out 
upon the snow, she pricked her finger and three drops of blood fell upon it.” 


Which is why Snow White (or, as some versions call her, Snow Drop), 
her daughter, had black hair and a complexion which, later, her step- 
mother tried to deaden with a poisoned comb on the one hand, and a 
strangling corset and doped apple on the other. He thinks these three 
attempts could have been shown, and such items as the scrubbing and 
the ‘‘ Yodel” party left out. ek 

SNeEEzy is inclined to agree with him. He, too, is sniffy about the story- 
changes. He points out that, in Grimm, the house was perfectly tidy. 
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He agrees that Disney is pantomime, but thinks that excuses the intro- 
duction of interludes, as in a Lyceum pantomime. He regrets that so 
many are old—there is much that was tried out earlier, in Little Hiawatha, 
Goddess of Spring, Orphan Kittens, The Old Mill, and many others. When 
Disney did have a chance to try a new gag—characterize each of the 
seven dwarfs—he took the easy way; concentrated on their heads— 
one sneezed, one stuttered, one frowned, one slept, one blushed, one 
smiled, one didn’t speak. Hands, feet, bodies not used. They live 
collectively, but not individually. And he’s sniffy about the magic, 
because he says Disney does try it when he can, as with the witch’s 
boat, which is genuinely eerie, and as with the chase and rescue. But 
when he came to the potion scene, he was betrayed by his flat poster 
colours, it didn’t come off. But he had meant it to, Sneezy says—with a 
sniff, hold him down who dares. 

Tue Docror thinks that a pretty good job has been made of a difficult 
case. To begin with, Disney never gets on with people, and here, in his 
first full length film, he has human beings as central characters. He’s 
differentiated them—Queen, Prince, Princess are conventional paper 
dolls, Face in the Mirror is of mysterious substance, and dwarfs are 
set apart from ordinary human beings by their noses. They are, says the 
Doctor, with his professional knowledge, a band of O¢edi-pussies. 
When the Prince comes and opens the maiden’s mouth witha kiss, 
there is no longer any need for them. He thinks that it’s a bit obvious 
that Disney has tried to liven up Snow White by surrounding her with 
animals. But there’s authority for it— 


“The wild beasts roared about her, but none did her any harm,” 
and 


“The coffin was set among the hills and one of the dwarfs always sat by it and 
watched. And the birds of the air came too.” 

The Doctor would have improved the recording, which is often reedy 
in Disney films. And he thinks that some of the patches are noticeable— 
inevitable with a long job, but noticeable. Separate sequences flow more 
smoothly than the story as a whole. And he thinks the animation and 
drawing varies. Whether it’s professional jealousy or not, he says 
you can tell different hands, you can almost see where one left off and 
another began. Being a bit of a scholar, he has a private opinion that 
the Gothic lettering of the book at the beginning and end is out of 
keeping with the nursery-book coloured-plate style of the film. But he’s 
not saying much about that. He’s pondering to himself on Disney’s 
growing distaste for food in his films. At one time, food was all that was 
fine. There was a Cookie Carnival, in which the characters were buns 
and biscuits. ‘There was Hansel and Gretel. We were always seeing 
inside throats; teeth could never be passed over without parading 
them, and the appurtenances of cow or goat fascinated him. Lately, 
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food hasn’t been so good. The little pigs are nearly roasted, and have 
awful apples stuck in their mouths. Animals swallow things which don’t 
agree with them—radios, glow-worms, grasshoppers. The dwarfs 
have to be punished (by being made to wash) before they can eat, and 
the apple is the whole root of the trouble. Simultaneously, kicks in 
the pants and trousers coming down no longer seem so amusing. In- 
stead, things are done to heads—grotesque organs given them, ears or 
noses ; stammering, sneezing, etc., affects them. Things fall on heads, 
and eyes have become very important. ... Very interesting, thinks 
the Doctor, very interesting. 

Dopey thinks so too, but—in a different way. He listens to all that 
the others say. He doesn’t talk himself ‘‘ because he’s never tried to’. 
But he hears and thinks, in his own way, as he catches up with the rest, 
and what he makes of it all runs something like this. 

The tunes should be tinny, the words should be silly because, in a way, 
you don’t want to notice them too much. He likes his own tunes, the 
‘ Heigh Ho ” and the “ Clinkity-clink ” best, because he kind of feels 
they suit the dwarfs better than the other songs suit the other characters. 
But, says Dopey, the tunes and the words of the others are only echoes. 
They set bells ringing in one’s mind. You only want bells rung lightly 
—not set going with the touch you use for a knocker. 

And it’s a good idea Snow White is alternately like an actress and a 
scrap of paper. Never throughout the film is she where she is at home— 
at first, she is made to feel she doesn’t belong to the palace ; then she is 
in a strange wood ; then in a strange cottage, serving strange little men. 
Dopey can’t explain it, but he feels she is growing throughout the film— 
at first is a dominated little girl frightened at both Queen-captor and 
rescuer-Prince. Then becomes bigger among the tiny dwarfs. Until 
she is big enough, and sure enough, to go off with the Prince she knew 
would come, when she was ready to leave the seven creatures from 
underground whom she had treated both as fathers and as children. 
Dopey feels Snow White has to seem different from her background. 
As to the movement and the differences in it, now smooth, now back 
to jerks, he has an idea that the smooth parts are usually when there is 
happiness—when she floats through the wood with the friendly animals, 
when she is at the well, when the house is set neat. He thinks this 
growing business comes out in the way Snow White dares be at home 
underground, where she has fallen. Gradually the Queen becomes less 
of a queen, just an old witch. She goes down, too. And, finally chased 
back where she belongs, she falls further than ever, right away. Dopey 
is pleased with this, because he is certain it was simply a matter of how 
Snow White saw the Queen. It was just the way she looked at her and 
once she saw her as a vulture, then she was no longer afraid. As a witch, 
looking like a vulture, she soon lost her power. Seen as a Queen, she 
never did. But once Snow White knew that the man with the knife didn’t 
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want to kill her, once that sank in, she could dare to see these things. 
That opened her eyes, so to speak, Dopey thinks. To himself, of course. 

All this to himself, and he’s getting in rather a muddle about it. 
Because the more you look at it, the more you think it is like every other 
story. All fairy tales, or most, begin with someone dead and end with 
“living happily ”. Most of us would say we begin by living and end 
dying. But really, Dopey says, that is so right with fairy stories—for, 
in ourselves, we do begin really dead and have to go through perils 
and dangers, which are growing up and getting rid of fears by facing 
them, until we can live. Nearly all the fairy tales do that, or else have 
someone who is under a spell as an animal and is let out from it. The 
animals, too—they befriend Snow White. There are so many fairy-tales 
with animals, Puss in Boots, Whittington’s Cat, Beauty and the Beast, 
Goldilocks, many more. And the animals watching the coffin, 
and the dove she sent to the Prince, all seem to mix up, not mix up 
really to Dopey, he means “ run on to’; but he isn’t sure if it mayn’t 
be run on from, so it seems easier to think “‘ mix up ”—well, with Noah’s 
dove from that prison, and the animals round the Crib, the beasts of 
the Bethlehem inn.. That was a Resurrection story, too, he reflects. 
He wonders how the animals got there. Are they all relics of earlier 
religions, so many animals were worshipped, and were they put in the 
picture to show the old religions were now included, absorbed, and sub- 
merged? Just as the sun-worship priests marked the bull, which their 
followers worshipped, with a moon—to show the old Isis cult was over ? 
And the birds—the dove that is the kiss, the singing family, the ravens, 
the birds that attack the Queen, the vultures—there’s a bird-thread 
right through. 

Dopey gets muddled there, feels he’s getting near something a bit 
more than he knows, and jumps back to the animals. Most of them from 
other Disneys. Yes, and the gags, some of them. But that is what is 
pleasant with Disney, he doesn’t discard, just like that; he develops. 
You can trace him growing, working through, as Snow White worked 
through the pools and thickets. You can see that in the film, as well as the 
story itself, and what is behind the story. You can see so much if you 
want to, if you can—if you have gems in your eyes like Dopey and see 
things through them in several facets at once. Dopey doesn’t know if 
he can talk, he’s never tried. But he can see things the others can’t. 
Sometimes too much, a bit dazzling. 

He rubbed his forehead. The diamonds he had screwed into his eyes 
fell out with a bang. 


The critic in the casket awoke. ‘“‘ Did the film make me SLEEPY ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Never!” they cried. 
“T feel lifted up,” he said, and reached for his White Horse, and all 


the little dwarfs danced round in his head, singing, ‘“‘ Some day my 
Prints will come.” 
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KOLB BROS. WERE THERE FIRST 
By A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


WE COULD NOT, we were told, leave America without visiting the Grand 
Canyon. ‘“‘ When you see the Grand Canyon for the first time’, read 
the guide books, “ you will realize the inadequacy of all the pictures you 
have seen or the descriptions you have read.” 

So we went to the Grand Canyon, and on the train we bought a 
Tru-Vue, a stereoscope with a strip of film about the Canyon, in order 
that we might realize on our arrival at the Canyon how inadequate 
pictorial records were. 

Yet that first minute, standing in the crisp snow on the brink of the 
““ greatest canyon in the world ” (Roosevelt), the first thought that struck 
us was how exactly this famous sight resembled what we had expected. 

I think that the truth is that the immense is less interesting than the 
minute. In a landscape so vast—the eye can take in a hundred miles and 
more—it would need a monstrous avalanche to create a noteworthy 
incident. Movement is hidden and the only change is made by the 
passage of the slow sun, throwing fresh colours in relief and casting 
new shadows. 

We arrived too late to descend to the river by mule. We had to content 
ourselves with a motor drive along the rim, getting out every mile or 
so to catch some new panorama. This trip, costing 4 dollars per head for 
twenty-odd miles and taken in the company of fourteen other people, 
was organized by Fred Harvey Inc. Fred Harvey Inc. has a monopoly 
of excursions from the Canyon and operates the only two hotels in the 
village. This company also supplies all the food on the Santa Fe Railway 
and owns hotels in most large cities on the route. 

The company has done a good job. The food is no worse than you 
get most elsewhere in the States, in fact rather above average. The hotels, 
service and organization are very efficient. But the prices reflect the 
tendency of the monopoly ; and unless one owns a car, the isolation 
gives one a sense of being in a luxurious, paying prison. . 

By the end of the motor trip, monopoly-claustrophobia was getting 
us down. So when the driver, a motoring cowboy, stopped outside the 
Kolb Studios and told us that if we really wanted to know what the 
Canyon was like we ought to go to the daily cinema show, we decided 
to go, chiefly because Kolb Studios were not owned and operated by 
Fred Harvey Inc. 

We were met at the roadway by a Kolb Bro., who conducted us 
through the snow to a hut built on the very brink of the canyon. We 
bought our tickets, resisting the temptation to buy several massive 
polished rocks from the Petrified Forest, and went inside, down a flight 
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of stairs into the studio. There we sat on Sunday School chairs, waiting 
for the showing of the film, which the cowboy guide told us had taken 
Kolb Bros. three months to make. 

When everybody was assembled, the same Kolb Bro. who had met 
us at the road came down to a half-landing and stood there in a state 
of what seemed coma. He was a short, well-built but slender man of 
about forty-five to fifty and his breeches made it plain he had good 
legs. He stirred in his trance, raised his head and with his eyes almost 
closed, began to speak. ' 

I will not try to give the content so much as the manner of his talk. 
It was delivered in an even voice, with scarcely a single change of tone 
or expression. It was obvious that, having delivered this lecture seven 
days a week for Heaven knows how many years, it had ceased to have 
any meaning to him at all. His voice was so monotonous that it was 
almost impossible to listen to it and comprehend its meaning : and yet 
if, by great effort of will, one succeeded, the effect was strange. For, 
fossilized in that lecture, were two pioneer lives, that had been extremely 
adventurous. 

In its passage from Wyoming to the Gulf of California, the Colorado 
River flows through eighteen canyons, none as long, but some as danger- 
ous as the Grand Canyon itself. Many parties have tried to navigate 
their rapids. But the currents are so strong and treacherous, the rocks so 
numerous and the banks so steep that few attempts have been successful. 

Kolb Bros. are the only two men known to have navigated the river 
from Wyoming to the sea. On both that trip and others, they have had 
escapes only made possible by skill, luck and great endurance. They 
have been overturned, marooned on small shores from which there was 
no escape by land, frostbitten, tortured by hunger. And seven days a 
week at eleven thirty a.m. this slender Kolb Bro. relates this story to a 
fresh drove of tourists, who have rumbled in on the night train. 

I found myself speculating what the first lecture had been like, 
when it was decided that adventure must give way to the recital of 
adventure. I had a clue, when a lantern slide was flashed on the screen. 
It was a vast natural bridge caused by the fall of a great rock into a 
crevasse and the hollowing of that rock into an arch by the flowing of a 
torrent below it. Right at the top was a tiny spot, a fly-dirt on the slide 
it might have been. “‘ That,” said the lecturer, “‘ is my brother. He 
says that it is the best portrait of him that was ever taken.”” How they 
must have laughed, when the other Kolb Bro. made that crack first. 
The lecturer incorporated it in his speech and during the first weeks and 
even months maybe, he looked forward to this flash of wit and the answer- 
ing appreciative laughter. ‘The transition to the present was so gradual 
that it probably passed unnoticed both by Kolb Bros. and by Miss Kolb, 
the buxom lady selling tickets, whom we saw upon the screen as a 
toddler looking through a telescope to see if Daddy was coming down 
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the river in his boat. It was the same gradual process as that by which 
the forest up the valley had been petrified, wood turning imperceptibly 
to stone. The process is not over yet. It is true no gust of laughter 
swept the audience. But there was a noise, a solitary snort, which might 
have been stifled coughing but which I swear was laughter. There’s 
life in the old joke yet. 

The cinema show, on which the lecture was a commentary, had 
the same quality as the lecture itself. I call it a cinema show, because 
that was the title given by the cowboy driver. But it was in fact a 
collection of lantern slides—some coloured, some black and white, but 
all battered—interspersed with a few reels of film. 

Both the stills and the films were taken under hazardous conditions, 
often with poor light while navigating a swiftly moving boat. On one 
trip, all the negative had to be burnt as it was the only fuel they had. 
On other trips, the technique of cinematography was still in a primitive 
state. No film, I think, was less than fourteen years old. 

The show had something of the eerie quality of the relics in the 
Chamber of Horrors. Though certain shots gave a vivid sense of the 
difficulties and dangers of navigating the rapids, most were so unim- 
pressive that it was only by collating them with the lecture that one got 
any reaction, and then it was a shock that pictures so ordinary should 
have been taken in such remarkable circumstances. The dingy pram 
in Madame Tussaud’s, used to transport the dissected fragments of 
a human corpse, produced a similar impression in my mind to that made 
by the slide of a young man and woman, standing together, self-conscious 
and ungainly. “‘ They had just got married,” said the droning voice. 
“* Were shooting the rapids for their honeymoon. Came up to see us as 
they passed. We offered them lifebelts. But they refused our offer. 
Underestimated the dangers. Never heard of after.” 

Only twice did emotion come into that voice: each time it was just 
a flicker of contemptuous indignation. The first was when he was talking 
of the canyon, how when you came to the brink and looked over and 
thought you’d seen everything you’d seen nothing : how, if you rode 
down to the bottom on mules and stood by the river, you’d still seen 
nothing. Only riding the rapids in winter, wrecked and marooned and 
starving, knowing for days you’d be beyond human aid, did you begin 
to know what the canyon was like. That was the first time, and I felt 
that standing on his half-landing looking down at us, who had each 
paid him forty-five cents for his life-work, he thought we looked a pretty 

oor lot. 
‘ The second time was when he talked about the settlement at the 
brink of the canyon, the old days before the railroad was driven, before 
either of Fred Harvey Inc.’s hotels were built and over a million tourists 
came every year. “ Kolb Bros. were first,” he said in his impersonal 


way. “ They lived here before any other white man.” 
K 
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FRENCH FILMS 


Four LonpoNn cineMas—the Academy, the Curzon, the Berkeley, and 
Studio One—are showing French films. Accordingly, it appears pertinent 
to review them together, as indicating which examples of the French 
cinema we have currently a chance to enjoy and to examine. 

Perhaps more topically than anything else, the Academy showed a 
thriller, Double Crime Sur La Ligne Maginot. Directed by Felix 
Gandera, this was a spy film of more than usual complication. The 
uniforms seemed to make it harder—at any rate for me—to know just 
who was who or up to what, and the chief interest came from the setting, 
in the famous Ligne Maginot itself. I do not for one moment imagine that 
we saw as much of the line as we thought we did, and I think a lot of what 
we did see was so much sand thrown in our eyes. Much of the working 
of this underground fortress struck me as remarkably unpractical. But 
even if not a literal representation, this film did use the materials of 
modern warfare to give a strange and terrifying picture of the trap into 
which we*modern Europeans have got ourselves. Very impressive were 
the tanks crashing along the underground corridors, and the forest of 
upright tram-lines, planted to prevent enemy tanks. For the rest, it was 
one more spy-film—but even if only that, a sign still of the new French 
film, that it took advantage of such a “ selling angle ”’ as the famous line 
in which to set it. 

This was followed by a satire, Le Rot S’Amuse, with Victor Francen 
no longer the tragic captain but, for a change, a light-hearted monarch. 
I shall remember this season as that of Victor Francen. At one time, 
it was always Harry Baur in French films. Then came a time when one 
was always seeing Jean Gabin, he in turn succeeded by Jouvet. Now, 
it is Victor Francen. I think Je roi amused himself more than he did us. 
It was all quite gay, but not gay enough—the kind of joke whose con- 
clusion is so clear from the start that all its unfolding seemed to consist 
of repetition. Gaby Morlay, always remembered from Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs, gave me the most pleasure, in a performance whose quietness 
was perhaps a little too professional, as the minister’s wife who found 
herself somehow surprisingly more in favour than the king’s mistress. 
Best of the dialogue was the remark of an official, “I go to prepare a 
spontaneous welcome for your Majesty.” 

No such junketings have been allowed us at the Curzon lately, where 
Nina Petrovna, heavy period piece, was followed by ¥’ Accuse, passionate 
peace propaganda. Nina Petrovna is a French talkie of the story filmed 
silently by Ufa as The Wonderful Lie. It struck me, now, as tedious and 
unreal, I disliked the leading lady’s accent, and found my memories of 
Brigitte Helm and Lederer in the old silent shilly-shally unimpaired. 
Nina Petrovna was, in its picture of “ old Vienna ”, chiefly another sign 
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of the French skill at re-creating epochs. But we know that. F Accuse 
was also a re-make . . . by Abel Gance of a Gance film. We know that a 
Gance film is florid, ambitious, vigorous, and at the same time curiously 
hollow. Somewhere or other, technically as well as emotionally, the 
director of Napoléon and La Roue defeats his own ends, either by over- 
statement or by crashing to earth with a bump. The bump shows that 
the marble was plaster, that the thought was neither solid nor spiritual. 
J Accuse is a plea for humanity. Or twenty years ago it seemed that. 
To-day, it seems like an obsession with mourning. Victor Francen 
(again) is the sole survivor of a patrol sent to certain death on the day 
before the Armistice. After the War he moves back to the battlefields, 
plants red, white, and blue flowers over the graves of his friends, arranges 
their photographs in the form of a cross and slowly discovers that he 
can raise the dead from their tombs. When Europe is threatened by war, 
he rallies himself, and the dead march in their thousands on the war-mad 
people of Europe, For which Francen is burnt. But war is averted. 

Yes. Well. But. 

All this seems to me, as I said, obsession. Francen’s part does not 
indicate that having seen war, he wishes humanity not again to be 
destroyed. It is that his friends have been killed. Those, the dead, 
are whom he is interested in—not the living. And so there seems to me 
a flaw in the thought, which splinters the film. In the execution, the 
same thing happens. The dead rise from their graves. Gance is 
hampered by limited resources. But more than that, his imagination does 
not go far enough—or perhaps our experience has gone further. These 
men march, they have been wounded, some of them hideously, but they 
march. So they still have legs, we say. None of these men had their 
legs shot away. And we notice that numbers of them have stomachs, 
too, and heads...and there is none of the after-effect of gas, of 
liquid fire, of shell shock. There can’t be. It would be too horrible. But 
it happened, we know it. And so to be realistic, when you can only be 
half-realistic, weakens the force of 7’Accuse. It is powerful, but it does 
not sufficiently apply to our mood to-day, Gance, like Remarque, seems 
to have stayed still these twenty years. 

But I would like to say to anyone under thirty who sees the actual war- 
scenes which are inserted in the beginning of the film, ‘‘ What you 
are seeing is real. That happened once.” News-reels, reconstructed war- 
films have made us so familiar with the standard gestures of men mount- 
ing trenches, dying, bayonetting, gasping. ‘These inserted scenes are 
not acting. That is a man, dying...that is a man being blown up... 
there is a man in his last agony on earth. That, I would like to say, 
must be realized. 

Grim too was Le Puritan at the Berkeley. This comes, in a roundabout 
way, from a story of Liam O’Flaherty and the French cinema is not 
seen at its best in recreating Ireland. It is a study in pathology, of a 
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tortured young man whose conscience leads him to kill a courtesan 
and to attempt to fix the murder on to her lover. The course of the film 
follows his wanderings as his twisted mind gradually comes to admit 
that he himself was really in love with the woman whose life had enraged 
him: Jean-Louis Barrault acts with no reserve, undeniably sensitive and 
striking but cumulatively monotonous. But the film is directed un- 
flinchingly by Jean Musso, whose first film it is ; it is morbid but honest. 

This succeeded two minor French films at the Berkeley—Nitchevo, 
a drama of submarines, in which Harry Baur, as the captain, suffered 
from the usual dramathat seems to beset submarines on the screen—the one 
used in Devil and the Deep, for Laughton, Bankhead, and Gary Cooper, 
and also, stop me if you have heard it, in Capra’s Submarine, years 
ago. After that came T7ozka, which set out gallantly to be a little different 
among spy-films. It dealt with traffic in arms, smuggling planes to 
China, and had an exciting duel in mid-air. But it had also all the usual 
properties of ye quainte spy film, and so it ended by being more ordinary 
than most. 

It may be remarked that we shall probably be seeing more French, 
and less German, films at the Berkeley, as Elsie Cohen has now taken 
control. She opened with the last Austrian film that was made in Vienna, 
Der Spiegel, the last scenes shot while Hitler was actually invading. But 
this is the last Austrian, so French it seems the films will be. Not that I 
know, and not knowing, will end, with a passing reference to La Tendre 
Ennemie which was reviewed when shown by the Film Society. It 
supplanted Un Carnet du Bal at the Studio One. 

RH: 
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JEZEBEL. (First National. Carlton. Directed by William Wyler. 
With Bette Davis, George Brent, Henry Fonda, Fay Bainter, etc.) 


‘THE GIRL’S LOVER leaves her. She’s been the belle of New Orleans (we 
know that, sez you. Maybe. We also know the rest, which is what 
matters). After he leaves, she withdraws from life. ‘‘ She looks after 
house as no house has been looked after.” Bette Davis, passing across 
Southern sets in post pre-Garbo Garbo Davis-gait. Dimity curtains, 
do I mean, and just not that too much furniture for too wide skirts 
which came later... it doesn’t matter, perhaps, but William Wyler 
got it right, and that does. 

_ So when she hears he is returning, flowers are lit, lights bunched, it’s 
like that, the house comes to life, she herself puts on a white gown, the 
gown he had once expected her to wear and which she hadn’t, because 
expecting is different from wanting. 
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And of course we know—we know not because it’s hackneyed, but 
because it’s what will and does happen—when he comes, when the carriage 
draws up (she upstairs, clasping the necklace with song round her neck), 
it is his wife who steps out of the carriage. We knew it would be. It 
always is. A nice wife. Just the wife for that kind of man. He is in turn 
the kind of man such a woman as Julie would fall in love with, meaning 
more than is usually meant by that. For which she is called a ‘“‘ Jezebel ”. 
Aren’t we all? And isn’t that why Bette Davis is able to count on, and 
thus to create, sympathy from a réle meant to be snaky, as (aren’t we 
all ?) some are made out to be. Need I say more ? If I need, you deserve 
to see it only once. 


BRINGING UP BABY. (Radio. Gaumont, Haymarket. Director, 
Howard Hawks. With Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant, ‘“‘ Baby,” 
“ George,”’ Charles Ruggles, and May Robson.) 


IT ISN’T IN the least interesting that ‘‘ Hepburn gets away with slap- 
stick”. Being an actress, she was bound to. In this film all she doesn’t 
get away with is with being Carole Lombard being an actress ; at golf, 
Hepburn is too trim, imitative ; in the car-park too male-female Gable. 
Get her going on the olives in the cocktail bar, and she bites brilliantly 

. . and I suggest a brilliant bite is more help than the civilized chew 
Myrna Loy stands for ? You can’t chew Baby, after all. He’s a leopard. 
Or two. He belongs to Hepburn, who appeals to a young scientist to 
help deliver him to her aunt. It doesn’t matter, particularly, that he is 
about to be married. It doesn’t matter much that her aunt has a dog. 
It’s only by accident that he happens at last to have found the bone 
missing from the skeleton of the brontosaurus he has been waiting years 
to assemble. It’s only by accident that the dog buries the bone. 

And if Hepburn’s leopard meets the dog, no one will know where the 
bone was buried (there won’t be a dog left). Leopard does meet dog, 
and the two get on fine. Hepburn and Grant don’t know it, and another 
leopard escapes from a circus . . . which they think is tame. And capture. 
If this isn’t a genuinely comic theme, perfectly acted, I’ll sit through the 
Lunts (my idea of stop-watch actors) doubling both réles in Comedies of 
Terrors. 


BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE (Paramount. Plaza. Directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. With Gary Cooper, Claudette Colbert, Edward 
Everett Horton, etc.) seems to me the first flop for all concerned. I hope 
I’m as wrong as I reserve the right to be. But surely there comes a time 
when re-hash is best spelt as ‘“‘ mush”? I laugh as loud as anyone— 
usually at the wrong places; for instance, I was so glad someone at 
last exposed the pyjama racket, I forgot to laugh (after all, if we’re going 
into it, top or bottom makes little difference—or are some people 
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unlucky ?). On the other hand, when the wife couldn’t guess her husband’s 
weight, she hadn’t known him long enough, I laughed. No one else did. 
And I didn’t laugh at the spectacle of Gary Cooper in a strait-jacket 
being kissed by a finally repentant wife. For one thing, I don’t think 
strait-jackets are funny. For another, I don’t think denial of conjugal 
rights is. But the play originally was—perhaps because Madge 
Titheradge always was funny, witness Home Chat. As I say, I think 
I don’t know what others think funny. I read that it is a pity Claudette 
Colbert should have to belch onions at Gary Cooper. Of course it is. 
But if a wife won’t meet her husband, then does, says she won’t drink, 
does and rather belatedly tries to avoid the consequences, she is the 
kind that will use any defence to hand. Onions being the nearest, 
that’s oke. Not funny, but oke. Either way, the lubricous touch ; 
and for me the answer is—not with a barge pole. 


NOTHING SACRED. (United Artists. London Pavilion. Story, 
Ben Hecht. Direction, William Wellman. With Carole Lombard, 
Frederic March, Aileen Pringle, Charles Winninger.) 


ON THE OTHER hand, this kind of thing does seem to me funny. It is a 
satire on sensationalism, in sensationalism’s own terms. Publicity, 
the Press, the popular love of false emotion and experience at second- 
hand, the insincerity which is one side of civilization, are all diabolically 
debunked. Ben Hecht goes all out and he has, and gives, a good outing. 
A nice idea, if you get it—the reporter given one more chance if he can 
get a scoop ; a girl told she is cured of radium poisoning which would 
have limited her life to six weeks. She’s rather bored at the cure as it 
means she'll have to stick round in her village. When the reporter 
arrives, thinking her dying, she leaps at the chance of going to New 
York. He stunts her as ‘‘ Six More Weeks to Live, the Heroine of All 
Time” (Two Minutes Silence at Big Fight). As she begins to feel 
she is taking him in, he begins to feel he is treating her badly. This 
results in pedestrian prolixity and that’s just Ben Hecht, whether he 
don’t know better or because no one else knows as well how to spoil a 
good idea, it has to be a good one. The same thing happens in 


GOLDWYN FOLLIES (United Artists. Odeon, Leicester Square. 
Story, Ben Hecht. Director, George Marshall. Music, George and Ira 
Gershwin. ‘Technicolor. With Menjou, Zorina, the Ritz Brothers, 
Andrea Leeds), which has the nice thought of a movie producer hiring 
as adviser the dumbest girl he can find, because she represents his 
public. Said girl goes grand on him, which is of course true to type, 
marrying a crooner and, or minus, all. Zorina’s sly in it, the colour’s 
a change, and you can take it either way, straight or satire; the more 
satiric, the more sentimental it seemingly becomes. 
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THE DRUM. (London Film Production. Story, A. E. W. Mason. 
Director, Zoltan Korda. With Raymond Massey, Valerie Hobson, 
Reginald Livesay, Sabu, etc.) 


Wuat I ure about Zoll is his zeal. I was once down on the making of 
one of his films, photographed by Perinal, wherein the only people who 
could speak recognizable English were the Africans (from Cardiff). That 
didn’t stop Zoll. But it explains why his English films have to me all the 
appeal of the exotic. We know about Hawaii, Holland, Honduras—as 
film-settings, they’re as familiar as our own backyards. Along comes 
Zoll, photographing large tracts of Wales, and gives us India (in Techni- 
color) and we say, ‘‘ Gracious me, I didn’t know England could be so 
exotic.” I doubt if even Ronald Colman did. Thoughit’s along time since 
Clive of India. Certainly here it all is—the noble English officer, of the 
vintage known as Carruthers, and his equally noble, if over-pointedly 
point-to-point wife. When her husband is sent to the North-West 
frontier, she is the kind that calls for her jodphurs without turning a 
hair (she’s also the kind that plays the piano by an open window when an 
attack is expected) and when pressed for a reason for this action, replies : 
* After all, I couldn’t look the other wives in the face unless I went with 
you.” This, in short, is the kind of film in which all the Englishmen 
behave like English gentlemen in places where it would be much more 
gentlemanly to consider how Indian gentlemen behave. Zoll doesn’t 
seem to think Indian gentlemen do. They’re called “cads” or 
“heathen ” and how they behave is nobody’s business. It’s gay to know 
Zoll Korda still knows this, or believes it. 

It should be stated that Raymond Massey at least does not seem to 
share the prevailing view in this film, in which Sabu plays a Kipling 
Peter Pan. Massey walks in as if from walking out of Othello 
That may not help but at least it shows he lives in a world of his own. 


A YANK AT OXFORD. (M.G.M. Empire. Directed by Jack Conway. 
With Robert Taylor, Maureen O’Sullivan, Griffith Jones, C. V. 
France, Morton Selten, Edmund Gwenn, Lionel Barrymore, etc.) 

THE FIRST PLAY we ever saw was Charley’s Aunt. It was a farce. It was 

regarded as a step between pantomime and straight piece. So’s this. 

The slogan of Charley’s Aunt was— Still running.” So’s this. So’d 

we be, if we’d made it. We saw the sets—you only saw half of them ; 

he was that kind of cameraman. 


SON OF MONGOLIA. (Lenifilm. Film Society. Scenario, B. 
Iapin, L. Slavin, Z. Khazrevin. Direction, Ilya Trauberg, with the 


artists of the Mongolian State Theatre.) 


For THE LAST twenty years the separate and independent state of Outer 
Mongolia has been in friendly contact with the U.S.S.R. This film takes 
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the story of a simpleton who becomes a hero by his accomplishment of 
many adventures. This is a local folk-legend, brought up to date by 
setting the hero’s adventures in Inner Mongolia, which is subject to 
Japanese influence, and contrasting them with his return to the inde- 
pendent, people’s republic of Outer Mongolia. Son of Mongolia is 
in externals much more light-hearted than most Soviet screen-work 
(the hero is chiefly occupied in winning the girl of his heart), but by 
virtue of its setting and its handling of local legend it is able to show us 
much of the customs, culture, and composition of the two Mongolias. 

For the making of the film, a Soviet unit co-operated with actors and 
musicians of the Mongolian State Theatre. This resulted in a formalism 
of great interest, for the Mongolian theatre has a style similar to that 
of the classic Chinese, music and movement being used according to 
defined conventions. ‘Two versions of the film were made by Ilya 
Trauberg, one in Russian, one in Mongolian. The latter was shown by 
the Film Society, which thus gave its members an opportunity to hear 
the Mongolian language and songs. 
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INSIDE NAZI GERMANY, 1938 (‘‘ March of Time”’, No. 12. Radio). 


USING NO SCENES that might not have been taken from ordinary news- 
reels, the twelfth number of March of Time gives us, with Inside Nazi 
Germany, 1938, an unprejudiced review of the regimentation of the 
German people under Hitler. This occupies the whole issue. It begins 
with the apparent prosperity of Berlin, shows how “ in millions of little 
homes there is no longer unemployment and despair for Hitler has given 
every man able to work, a job’’. It is also pointed out, however, that no 
man has the right to strike or even to ask for a rise in wages. From this 
to the regimentation, both of body and thought—girls and boys drilling, 
in camps, in processions ; radio, press, and private correspondence 
censored, propaganda never ceasing. The German people are thus ready 
for self-denial, which was always inherent in them. “ Day and night 
the great Krupp munitions plant is fed by the self-denial of the German 
people.” We see the immense activity of factories, the saving of scraps 
of food (homes have a special box for pig-fodder from the tables), the 
output of energy—all directed to one end. Preparation for war. ‘‘ Nazi 
Germany faces her destiny with one of the greatest war machines in 
history. And the inevitable destiny of the great war machines of the past 
has been to destroy the peace of the world, its peoples and the govern- 
ments of their time.” 

A most interesting concluding section shows the spread of Nazi 
propaganda in America, where it is claimed that two hundred thousand 
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United States Germans have enrolled under the swastika. Alongside 
this is shown the opposition of more American Americans. 

The film does not show any concentration camps, any persecution or 
Gestapo methods. We are not shown any of Germany’s substitute food- 
stuffs, and I think we should have been. The opening shots of “‘ cheerful 
people showing no apparent resentment against” their government 
should be offset by the fact that cloth is made from paper, sugar from 
wood, tea from string (I do not speak literally). We see nothing of meat- 
less days. As I say, the film contains no scenes that might not have been 
in any, even German, film. I imagine that is how they were got out of 
Germany. The whole denunciatory effect lies in the commentary, which 
minces no words. Every picture is accompanied by cold dispassionate 
denunciation. Even this might not seem criticism if you were in sym- 
pathy with nazi views. Moreover, as usual in March of Time, the com- 
mentary is quick and packed with information. It is easy not to take in, 
for there are few pauses for the mind and ear; on the other hand, the 
pictures make their sharper visual impact at once—and so it is possible 
that some are aware most strongly of scene after scene of enthusiasm, 
energy, effort, and are nottaking in at thesame time the corrective content 
of the commentary. 

I think this is certainly a show-up, an anti-nazi film—but if you do not 
happen to be anti-nazi, if you happen to be merely muddled, as is so large 
a proportion of the public, then I think that Inside Nazi Germany, 
1938, might be just that much too subtle. But perhaps it is better that it 
should be, for no one can say that it is unfair or hysterical, sneering or 
outwardly sensational. In my opinion it states its case the better for this, 


and states it strongly. -_ 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


MODERN MAN AND RELIGION. By T. G. Masaryk. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


THE IDEALS OF HUMANITY. By T. G. Masaryk. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


I po Not know how representative a figure Masaryk was. His writings 
convey the impression of a person not less typical of his time and country 
than, say, John Stuart Mill. His philosophical essays enunciate a gentle 
idealism which, in spite of its grave, academic airs, has the effect on the 
sympathetic reader of arousing his protective instinct. 

Masaryk was much preoccupied with Czecho-Slovakia’s cultural 
heritage. He sees it in religious terms. ‘“‘ The one dominant theme of 
our history, to which everything else was subordinate, was the theme 
of religious difficulties and religious conflict.” Reformers arose early 
in Bohemian church history. There were many before Huss. And like 
Smetana, the founder of nineteenth-century Czech philosophy, Masaryk 
sees their struggle as a progress towards the day when “ theology was 
conquered and its results were handed over to human science’. Masaryk 
hits off Lutheranism in a phrase: “ Mysticism transferred from the 
emotions to the reason.” Luther and his followers were frightened of 
reason and its effects but could not stay them. Out ef protestantism 
grew German philosophy. ‘‘ Kant by making a religion out of morality 
struck off the shackles of revelation from religion. . .. Man saw through 
the religious illusion.” 

There is nothing banal in Masaryk’s (and Smetana’s) account of 
this phase in the history of thought. For them “ The history of 
philosophy, the history of the spirit in general, is a great drama gravitat- 
ing towards its destined end, towards catastrophe. Philosophy is a 
transition to a new, a third period of history ; and German idealistic 
philosophy, more particularly, is the last word, the final act—philosophy 
consumes itself and it consumes religion”. Philosophy consumes itself 
and tt consumes religion—then, said Smetana writing in 1848, a new 
age begins. 

In that new order the Czechs have an important role. 

“We Czechs must absorb the entire content of German culture up to the present 
day ; and especially the philosophy, for it is just in philosophy that the human spirit 
hence the German spirit, has expressed itself more fully. And because German philo- 
sophy is the deepest philosophy, there is nothing left but to master it by means of. 
exhaustive, critical study of its content. This task falls to the Czechs—to collect, 
to explain, to put into practice, to co-ordinate and then to expand all the ideas worked 
out by German philosophy ; in general, then, we are to undertake the completion of 


German culture. The eastern Slavs will then take up the result of our cultural work, 
and they themselves will hand it over to the farther east.” 
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It is a step from an old world-order to a new one. 


“On the moral side this transition from western Germanic-Roman culture, is to 
mean a conflict, not a physical but a spiritual one—the Czechs are (with the eastern 
Slavs) to give an example how two nations have been able to comprehend the laws of 
historical evolution and to subordinate themselves to them.” 


The last sentence has a background. It is one of the mots d’ordre of 
Czech philosophy. It occurs in another form when Masaryk summarizes 
Smetana by saying ‘“‘ He wants progress to be consciously continuous 
with the progress recorded in history.”’ The philosophy that lies behind 
it might be dubbed historical idealism—the creed of both Smetana and 
Masaryk. Historical idealism believes in progress, which is neither blind 
nor inevitable but which is possible, only so long as there is, in man, a 
deliberate attempt to shape his own mind in “ conscious continuity 
with the progress of history ”, and, in nations, power to comprehend the 
laws of historical evolution, and readiness to subordinate themselves to 
them. Though it is touched with religious emotion—and accepts this 
limitation as part of its own past—historical materialism is a courageously 
rational, a dignified and responsible creed. It is a modern Utilitarianism 
(“‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number ”’) but its contact with 
German philosophy gives it a broader intellectual and emotional scope. 
It seems that the nineteenth-century philosophy survived in Czecho- 
Slovakia and to some extent adapted itself to twentieth-century stresses. 
Masaryk himself, for instance, whose first work was a scientific study of 
“Modern Suicidism ”’, is very well aware of the atmosphere of a culture 
that is sick and has lost its optimism. His own optimism is of a silver 
age. It has none of the nineteenth-century heartiness. “‘ Man,” says 
Masaryk, “‘ is by nature weak. He is not however fundamentally bad. 
That is why, with the co-operation of all, we can effect progress.” 

I am constantly reminded in reading Masaryk of the seventeenth 
century in England and of Professor Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. Czecho-Slovakia was the industrial sector of the old Austria- 
Hungarian Empire. It has made great strides since—though as we have 
reason to know in London, Czecho-Slovakian capitalism may be pro- 
gressive but it is still oppressive. In reading these three books together 
one is inevitably led to the thought that the difference between a 
capitalism in decay and one that is still progressive is to be found in 
this notion of ‘“‘ conscious continuity ”’. Fascism necessarily negates any 
such conception. Its philosophy is one of abrupt discontinuity. It 
scraps the philosophic gains of the nineteenth century. It is far from 
wishing to “‘ absorb the entire content of German culture up to the 
present day.” Anyone who dared to make such a proposal as Smetana’s 
in nazi Germany would not only be dubbed a Marxist : I think he would 
have to be one. In Czecho-Slovakia perhaps he could still be a Masaryk. 


MONTAGU SLATER 
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SPAIN 


THE MARTYRDOM OF SPAIN. By ALFRED MENDIzaBaL. Intro- 
duction by Jacques Maritain. (Translated by Charles Hope 
Lumley.) Bles. 10s. 6d. 

BURGOS JUSTICE. By Antonio Ruiz Virapiana. (Translated by 
W. Horsfall Carter.) Constable. 7s. 6d. 

HOMAGE TO CATALONIA. By Gerorce OrweLi. Secker and 
Warburg. tos. 6d. 

SPAIN BETWEEN DEATH AND BIRTH. By PETER MErin. 
(Translated by Charles Fullman.) The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MENDIZABAL’S BOOK is a survey of Spanish politics between 
1923 and 1936. “ Its merit,” so its publishers claim, “ lies in its remark- 
able objectivity.”” When it is recognized, however, that both Professor 
Mendizabal and M. Maritain, whose introduction consists of some 
forty-eight pages, approach their subject from a Catholic viewpoint, 
one is inclined to ask what “ objectivity’? means. Though they blame 
both sides in the Spanish conflict impartially, it seems that they are 
only able to do so because on the one hand their intelligence is insulted 
by General Franco’s claim to be the leader of a Crusade, while on the 
other their faith is an effectual barrier against sympathy with the 
doctrines of Marx. It is, indeed, only to the Basques, whose Catholicism 
and anti-Fascism were conjoined, that they are able to pay anything 
like a whole-hearted tribute. Nevertheless, though it is irritating to 
read impractical exhortations to “‘a deep and true internal revolution 
(in the inmost being of each of us) which alone can change the founda- 
tions of society ”, at a time when men are fighting and dying for the 
rights which are the commonplaces of democracy, Professor Mendizabal 
succeeds in presenting an unusually clear picture of the political chaos 
which preceded the Civil War. 

One significant fact emerges from his book: the contrast between 
the merciless treatment by Governments of the Right of those who 
took part in the risings of Jaca in 1930 and of the Asturias in 1934 
and the humanity displayed by a Government of the left towards General 
Sanjurjo and his accomplices in 1932. This is a contrast which persists. 
It would be useless to deny that atrocities have been committed by 
Government partisans. These, however, have to a large extent been due 
to the necessity the Government was under at the outbreak of the war, 
since the army had turned against it, of distributing arms to the people. 
The result being that certain sections of the population got out of hand. 
But with the restoration of order the law was enforced and, indeed, 
the reviewer has himself seen arrests made for these crimes. The 
reverse of the medal can be admired in Sefior Vilaplana’s Burgos 
Justice. Commissioner of Justice in Burgos from November, 1935, 
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till June, 1937, Sefior Vilaplana has had ample opportunity for survey- 
ing the administration of “‘ justice” in Rebel Spain. In the main his 
book is an account of the horrors that followed upon the establishment 
of martial law and General Mola’s Government. “ In Burgos, on the 
day following the proclamation of martial law, all the leaders of working- 
class organizations and Casas del Pueblo, both in the capital and the 
smaller towns—down to the humblest officials—were arrested and shot. 
This persecution was not simply confined to persons holding official 
positions, but was extended to persons who had previously filled 
the posts. Registers and files were searched, and all members, even 
those whose names were just listed as subscribers, were arrested and 
had to stand their trial at the hands of men dominated by a feverish 
political passion.” Soon it was sufficient to be denounced without any 
specific charge being made for a person to be shot... . A number 
of men would appear at the victim’s house at night and take him for a 
ride. The following morning Sefior Vilaplana would be called to carry 
out the legal routine in connection with the removal of the body, 
which it was never safe officially to identify. Nor was the Church behind 
hand with encouragement. Sefior Vilaplana records a preacher breaking 
off in the middle of administering the Sacrament to cry out: “O 
you that hear me! You who call yourselves Christians! You are to 
blame for much that has happened. For you have tolerated in your 
midst, yea, and even employed in your service, workmen banded 
together in organizations hostile to our God and country.... Be 
warned by the tragedies of to-day! You should be to these people— 
we must all be—as fire to water . . . no dealings with them of any 
kind . . . no pardon for criminal destroyers of Churches and murderers 
of holy priests and ministers. Let their very seed be stamped out. . . .” 
Nor was this an isolated instance of the Church Militant. The shooting 
of the poet Antonio José ultimately decided Sefior Vilaplana to leave 
Rebel Spain and go into exile in France. Burgos Fustice, as the publishers 
remark, is both an authoritative survey and a terrible indictment. 
Homage to Catalonia is in the main Mr. George Orwell’s personal 
account of his experiences while fighting with the P.O.U.M. militia 
at the front, in the disturbances in Barcelona in May, 1937, and later 
with the I.L.P. contingent. The book is both interesting and exciting 
owing to Mr. Orwell’s talent for exact selective description. His account 
of an attack is a brilliant piece of writing. Later he was wounded and 
returned to Barcelona to find that the P.O.U.M. had been suppressed 
and that its members were being arrested. Mr. Orwell writes with 
admirable restraint and without bitterness of this apparently unjust 
persecution and of the propaganda with which it was carried through : 
the imputation of sabotage, espionage, and fascism to the Trotskyists. 
But the fact remains that the P.O.U.M. stood for a kind of individualism 
which was neither consonant with the discipline of the Communist 
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Party, who were in the ascendant, nor conducive to the organization 
without which a war cannot be carried on. Mr. Orwell succeeded in 
making good his escape across the frontier. 

Herr Merin’s book, Spain between Death and Birth, is a somewhat 
impressionist account of experiences on the Government side of the 
lines. The text is interlarded with more or less apposite scenes from 
Spanish history, quotations from Spanish literature, and so on. It 
might well be called A Socialist Spanish Scrap-Book (were it not for 
the ponderous alliteration). How much it has lost in translation from the 
original German it is impossible to judge; but it seems to require 
a greater apparent degree of eloquence to preserve it from tedium. 
Some of the illustrations are, however, magnificent, though, surely, 
it was a mistake to include the much reproduced Goya which faces 


page 94. HUMPHREY HARE 


PALY 
MUSSOLINI IN THE MAKING. By Gaupens Mecaro. . Allen 
and Unwin. tos. 6d 

Mr. MgGArRO’s BOOK was written as a corrective against the accumulated 
legends, both of the Right and of the Left, that have gathered round 
Mussolini’s career as a revolutionary socialist. As a collection of facts 
his book is extremely useful. Indeed, the central fact, to which all 
the others that Mr. Megaro has painstakingly collected or verified are 
subsidiary, is that the pre-War Mussolini was a revolutionary socialist, 
in spite of all that his present friends and enemies have done to qualify, 
distort, or conceal the fact. ‘The Mussolini of the Concordat and of the 
Abyssinian campaign has travelled a long way from Mussolini, the 
violent atheist and anti-clerical whose bitter denunciations of imperialism 
and war were such a feature of pre-War Italian politics. The point 
has been made before, but seldom as effectively as by Mr. Megaro’s 
copious quotations. 

He shows that Mussolini had only to be loyal to his own temperament 
to become the founder of fascism after being the most vigorous leader 
of Italian extremist socialism. Mussolini’s career also raises all sorts 
of wider problems which Mr. Megaro refrains, perhaps wisely, from 
discussing. His purpose was to register facts rather than to contribute 
to their understanding. But he has at any rate taken the first step 
necessary to their understanding ; he has made some of them clear. 


ERIC MOSBACHER 
GOLIATH: THE MARCH OF FASCISM. By G. A. BorcEsE. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


SIGNOR BorcGEsE Is described on the wrapper of his book as ‘“‘ sometime 
Professor of Esthetics in the University of Milan ”. His own account 
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gives more importance to his career as journalist and more particularly 
as a foreign editor of what was formerly Italy’s leading newspaper. 
In his writing he is often in danger of confusing the characters of scholar 
and journalist. 

But he is worst-served by his determination to prove that fascism 
has nothing to do with class conflict and has no economic basis. In 
consequence he is left with no explanation but vague, extremely eloquent 
and very long derivations of fascism from the Italian character, from 
the myth of Rome, from Dante’s searing hatred of his own people, 
from D’Annunzio’s “ obscure recollections of Homeric poetry with a 
dash of the Kaiser’s hip-hip-hurrah and of the hunter’s hallali and 
tallyho ”’. (I don’t know why the Kaiser forgot to say hoch and cheered 
as John Bull : but Signor Borgese’s eloquence runs away with him almost 
as fast as the Duce’s, that Mussolini whom Signor Borgese knew long 
ago as inferior and still despises.) The most alarming section of the 
book is a description, full of implied parallels with the situation in 
Britain now, showing how the liberal regime in Italy encouraged 
the blacks as a means of downing the reds, in bland confidence that 
officialdom could crush the black rabble with a hand’s turn when the 
time came. The time came, but it was the liberals who were crushed. 

A passage in another context is worth quoting. Signor Borgese is 
quoting Emil Ludwig’s report of a conversation with Mussolini. 

““He makes a pause, then he concludes: ‘ All depends on that, 
dominating the masses as does the artist.’”’ Borgese comments : 

“The artist. The poet. The sculptor. Even the poet’s distaste, 
even the famous ire of the sculptor against the disobedient block. 
All the odds and ends from the cheapest d’Annunzio, all the dish- 
washing from the witch-kitchen of cosmopolitan zstheticism and 
decadence. ; 

“Once again, very candidly, Ludwig asks him: _ 

““ During your trip to Rome ’—He knew, Ludwig knew, that the 
March on Rome happened to happen in a sleeping car—‘ did you feel 
like an artist who starts his work or like a prophet who obeys his 
mission ? ’ 

“Mussolini answers just one word: ‘ Artist.’ ” 

One has to be careful not to let the sickliness of the atmosphere, 
both of the report and the comment, get in the way of the original 
unpleasantness. One look at Nietzsche’s supermen is almost enough 
to restore a failing belief in democracy. 

The Czech democratic philosophy too ends in “art”. It believes 
that art, shared by all, finally replaces religion. (Science here becomes 
a sub-category under art, for this ‘creed is idealism.) But at any rate 
the fact that art in this philosophy is shared by all, and is subject 
finally to the common man and his common sense, saves us and it 
from being poisoned by Mussolini’s artistic mustard gas. For that 
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lethal cloud, while it persists, makes creative art in any honest sense, 
inside the fascist “ spheres of influence”, not so much impracticable 


as inconceivable. MONTAGU SLATER 


GERMANY 


FAREWELL AUSTRIA. By Kurt von Scuuscunicc. Cassell. 
tos. 6d. 


A BRUTAL sToRY has reached its climax in the harnessing of the Austrian 
people to the war-policy of the author of Mein Kampf. This book, 
by the last Chancellor of Austria, though his historical vision is cloudy 
and extremely partial, throws some light on the process by which this 
subjugation became inevitable. The Treaty of Versailles has much to 
answer for, but the repudiation of real democracy by the legal-clerical 
governing class which succeeded the feudal-militarists of the old 
Austrian Empire is finally responsible for the fate of their country 
to-day. It is a savage irony that the slogans with which the nazis 
attacked Schuschnigg on the eve of their invasion should have denounced 
him as “the friend of Moscow ”’, and characterized his inadequate 
police measures against nazi terrorists as “inhuman treatment of 
Germans by Marxists ”’. 

The movement of the national minorities of the Austrian Empire 
for independence, which had so much to do with its defeat in the war, 
is slurred over by Schuschnigg with the vague remark that ‘“ though 
the great majority of Austrians wanted to live side by side in one Empire, 
in respect of its name and inner structure there could be no unity ”’. 

It is, though, when he is dealing with the social-democratic move- 
ment that Schuschnigg comes out in his true reactionary colours. For 
him, Otto Bauer is the devil himself, though he admits that the growing 
up of two types of leaders, the ‘‘ moderates and the extremists ” (as he 
defines the split in the Second International), had at first the advantage 
“of preventing the growth of communism or the formation of a 
Spartacus group’. It also led the way to the defeat of the working- 
class in 1934. 

But even the gains achieved, though they could not be long defended, 
by reformist social-democracy, were very bitter to the predominant 
interests. The classic policy of provoking division, and parallel with that 
the formation of strong-arm gangs, is naively described in his account 
of the reaction of the vested interests to the growing cohesion of the 
unions and Left political parties in the 1920’s :— 

“To overcome the class-struggle and the disruptive influence of the trade union 
movement in the factories a number of big industrialists, more particularly the Alpine 

Montan-Gesellschaft, began to organize their workers and clerical staffs into works 


branches of the Heimatschutz [ostensibly a national defence volunteer movement], 
the aim being thus to promote the political unity within the factory. In order to attain 
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the same end, independent trade unions were afterwards started. These organizations 

were bitterly denounced as ‘ yellow’ or ‘ employers’’ trade unions by the Socialists 

and were also opposed by the other working-class organizations.” 

_ The ex-Chancellor tells us enough about the terrorism and assassina- 
tions carried out by the nazi organizations, and culminating in the 
murder of Dollfuss, to show that long before this year Hitler had 
determined to have a subservient government in Vienna, and had adopted 
those methods of fomenting internal disorder and civil war which all 
democratic states have ample evidence is now being attempted in 
their territories. 

In Schuschnigg’s account, the armed rising of the working-class 
in 1934 is represented as an attempt at a seizure of power. Actually, 
it was a last determined effort to save the gains of the post-war era for 
social-democracy, municipal control of the city of Vienna, and the free 
trade unions, abolished under the Dollfuss ‘‘ corporative constitution ”’. 
Two months after “the exclusion of the former opposition”, as 
Schuschnigg terms it, the Fascist ‘“‘ constitution ” was put into force, 
in May, 1934. He advances no evidence at all to show that preparations 
for a putsch had, in fact, been made by the working-class organiza- 
tions, or that their resistance was not, in fact, against a carefully concerted 
provocation. The struggle inspired admiration for those who had 
first taken up arms against Fascism and it drove home the hard-learnt 
lesson that unity of all the anti-fascists is a necessary condition for 
success. As Minister of Justice, Schuschnigg was responsible for what 
he calls ‘‘ a few severe measures ”’. 

When, in April this year, deserted by the democracies under pressure 
from Whitehall, and by Mussolini, whose tottering power could no 
longer say “No” to Hitler’s army on the Brenner, Schuschnigg 
turned to the Austrian people themselves, it was too late. He paid the 
price for the bloody suppression of the organized labour movement in 
1934, which alone could have formed the core of a successful resistance 
to aggression. 

It is illustrative of the intense rivalries which inevitably disturb 
any attempt at collaboration between different Fascisms in their jockey- 
ing for strategic positions, that even such exemplary servants of the 
financial interests as Dollfuss, Schuschnigg, Fey, and the rest, should 
have been hurled into the pit which is usually reserved for the working- 


class and its liberal allies. EDGELL RICKWORD 


MY QUEST FOR PEACE. By Grorce Lanssury. Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d. 

OURSELVES AND GERMANY. By the Marquis of LONDONDERRY. 
Hale. 5s. 

GerorceE LANSBURY HAS worked long, hard, and courageously for 


social justice; he has won the love and respect of ordinary people 
L 
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all over the world. His strenuous journeying in his old age brings 
out one thing, at least, clearly ; that the people everywhere want peace 
and that their rulers were compelled by their knowledge of this to 
receive Mr. Lansbury with cordiality and in some measure to agree 
with his thesis that the question of peace or war could be solved by a 
conference “to establish economic co-operation and mutual under- 
standing between the nations of the world ”. 

Since even those rulers who are incontrovertibly employing armed 
force as a means of “ establishing economic co-operation ” (in Abyssinia, 
Spain, and Austria, for example) were willing to grant Mr. Lansbury 
quite lengthy interviews, it is not surprising that they made extensive 
propaganda use of his visit. ee 

The basis of Mr. Lansbury’s argument, so far as it is an argument 
and not an emotion, is that no governments want war ; that, for instance, 
“neither Italy nor Germany have anything to gain from war, and 
both Mussolini and Hitler understand this quite well.’”” How anyone 
who has given as much time and energy as Mr. Lansbury has to the 
question of peace could write so is inconceivable. Of course, they might 
prefer the subjugation of fresh territory without recourse to war, if 
it could be arranged by the kind offices of a Neville Chamberlain, 
but gains in war there certainly are for the interests which control the 
fascist dictators. What they don’t want, and it is a distinction they did 
not emphasize in their talks with Mr. Lansbury, is an unsuccessful 
war ; and that is the only fear which will restrain them from a bloody 
gamble whilst the peoples grow strong enough to change their form 
of Government. Mr. Lansbury’s is a sad book, because it is sad to see 
an honest man being fooled. ‘The chapters on Prague and the Scandi- 
navian capitals are a breath of fresh air, yet their lease of freedom is a 
short one if the next chapters of Mein Kampf are put into practice as 
easily as the earlier have been. 

Lord Londonderry’s unofficial conversations with the nazi chiefs 
seem to have been aimed at getting an assurance that they will not 
expand at the expense of the British Empire. In a remarkable talk about 
the Bolshevist menace, Hitler as good as admitted that the Soviet Union 
was invulnerable to nazi attack and waved the bogey of Bolshevist threats 
to British imperial interests in the East—an invitation to London to 
join the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin merry-go-round. 

At one point Ambassador von Ribbentrop intervened “ with a 
reference to the report which had been circulated to the effect that 
international Jews were making common cause with the Bolshevists 
and placing their funds at their disposal ”’. 

This ideological nightmare is interrupted by hunting and meals 
which Lord Londonderry records rather in the style of a schoolboy’s 
letter home. One thing seems clear, and that is that the nazis would 
not promise to keep their hands off Britain’s colonies. Lord 
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Londonderry still hoped for an arrangement with Germany (at whose 
expense ?) when he finished the book. But a postscript recording the 
invasion of Austria shows a consciousness of how difficult his late hosts 
make things even for those who do all they can to “ arrange ” things 
for them. His final contribution to the discussion is, naturally, that 
in this gloomy situation we must intensively re-arm—not that we 
should join with the majority of the nations in making defeat in war 
too certain for the most aggressive megalomaniac to dare attempt it. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 


TRANSLATIONS—SWEDISH 


THY ROD AND THY STAFF. By Hyatmar Bercman. Translated 
by Pauls Napier. Cape (for the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation). 
7s. 6d. 


IN NEARLY ALL Swedish fiction, the tradition of the folk-tale seems to 
survive. There is a gusto in the telling of a tale that is more oral than 
literary, the enjoyment of a good anecdotalist. 

““ She got up to go and walked right into a mirror. It is not easy to find your way 
out of a goldsmith’s shop with all the glass doors and the glitter and the gold and the 
mirrors. And just as she thought she was at the door she encountered a big, broad 
old lady with a nose as big as a ram’s horn and ears like flaps of leather and a lower 
lip like a shovel and an expression grim enough to frighten you. If it had not been 
for the stupid, globular peasant’s eyes she would hardly have recognized herself, 
but would have curtsied and stepped aside. Curtsy she did in any case and said: 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Borck! God bless you, old girl!’ ” 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff is written almost entirely in this jolly 
colloquial style, which carries you on pleasantly from one incident 
to another, until you find with some regret that you have reached the 
final page. The story centres on this Mrs. Borck described above. 
It is divided into two parts. In the first, we see the old lady making 
preparations for her birthday, an especially important birthday because 
she is selling the big house in which she lived since her marriage and 
settling most of the money on her children. In the course of this part, 
we are taken back over the whole of her life: how she, a servant girl, 
married the correct but feeble Jonathan Borck, detached him from his 
family, bore him children, ran his business, fell in love with her son 
Gabriel, was rejected and refused to go to Davos when he lay on his 
death-bed : how she adopted Gabriel’s bastard Nathan, and he ran 
away and stole her money and so on. 

This is all done in a leisurely way, with an abundance of detail 
about Uncles and Aunts and Grandchildren and Sons and Daughters 
and quite a lot of chatting with God, with whom the old lady in her 
loneliness is on terms of abusive intimacy. She is built up through her 
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memories into a sort of May Robson figure, with a great deal of coarse, 
dominating vulgarity, viewed in its favourable light. 

In the second part, the house is sold, the children come to a birthday 
dinner, and everything is thrown into confusion by the announcement 
that the ne’er-do-well Nathan is coming to demand his share of the 
estate. Elaborate preparations are made for him, little gifts of old 
clothes and a small share of the money are laid aside. And then he 
appears, rolling in wealth with two overcoats, a mountain of trunks, 
wishing to buy the house for the old lady to continue living in. 

The scene that follows his arrival is lifted to a higher plane. The 
children turn on the old woman and each in their turn accuse and rate 
her for her May Robsonish qualities. New facts about the past, which 
neither the old lady nor the reader knew, are revealed until she is 
bereft of both her dignity and her apparent efficiency. She can’t 
stand it. It has been a blow to her that Nathan returned affluent. 
As God says to her, ‘‘ You wanted him to come as a vagabond. And 
you wanted him to eat out of your hand like a dog. For the queer 
thing about you is that he you are fond of has to be your dog.”’ She 
turns on Nathan, abuses him for exploiting his misery as a clown for 
money, and turns him out of the house. So far, so good. ‘The conclusion, 
which I will not recount, makes the ending happy : but it is brought 
about by supernatural means and some badly contrived tricks. The 
translation is better than “‘ he who you are fond of ’’ would lead you 


to think. A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


LAND OF ICE AND FIRE. By Hans Au_mann. Translated from 
the Swedish by Kiares and Herbert Lewes. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


IF YOU LIKE books about Iceland you will certainly want to read this 
record of adventures in that island, first, a trip made to the glacier 
regions, under conditions of extreme difficulty, and then a journey on 
horseback, where icy rivers had constantly to be forded. The scientific 
results of the expedition are wisely kept for the final chapter and the 
Swedish author seems to have understood the temperament of the 
Icelanders ;_ they are apart from the rest of Europe, for while they live 
in isolation and in conditions not far removed from the days of the 
sagas, owing to their love of education, they are very modern and 
progressive in their ideas. 

It is pleasant also to read of a journey that was well planned in 
advance, so that in place of the muddle and unnecessary discomfort 
recorded by some of the English expeditions, the author was free to 
write his impressions of the landscape, folk, and history. The photo- 
graphs are well chosen and give a good picture of the mixture of snow 
and volcano, north and south combined, that makes it so difficult to 
imagine the island, if the reader has never visited it himself. 
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A guide to the pronunciation of Icelandic names would have been 
helpful. The translation reads easily and the meteorological observations 


will be of interest to the expert. 
MORID SPALDING 


TRANSLATIONS—FRENCH 


THE PASQUIER CHRONICLES. By Georces DuHaMEL. Translated 
by BEaTRICE DE HoLTHorr. Dent. tos. 6d. 

THIs ENGLISH EDITION contains in eight hundred and fifty pages the first 
five volumes of The Pasquier Chronicles, dealing with the period 1889 to 
1908. A sixth volume, Les Maitres, was published in France last autumn, 
and it is not unlikely that further instalments will follow. If the reader 
lacks time or patience, he need not read all. After a while he knows Laurent 
Pasquier who tells the greater part of the story, his family and friends, 
as if he had lived with them for years, and he can almost invent their 
future experiences himself. In a way this is a compliment to Duhamel. 
It means that he succeeds in giving his characters the roundness of 
life—or rather the roundness which life should possess. Unlike a mere 
reporter he gives more than a detailed description of life. He bestows 
on the ordinary a nobility which the reader on his own would fail to 
see and which he is yet made to accept as a matter of fact. This attitude, 
never sentimental and with an amazing insight into the dark corners 
of the heart, is in the best French tradition. As time passes we see 
characters develop and alter, grow to like or dislike them. Occasionally 
we may even get a little bored with them, as we sometimes get bored 
listening to old friends who yet at the critical moment can be sure of 
our interest. In the end Duhamel makes us feel a little wiser and sadly 
resigned to the imperfections of mankind, and it may need an American 
novel full of noisy action to drive our melancholy mood away. 

Since the translator has the difficult task of writing as if the inspira- 
tion were his own, he must have the courage here and there to depart 
from the exactness to the author’s expression. Béatrice de Holthoir 
seems to lack this courage occasionally and the turn of phrase is often 
too French. However, since at least three volumes amounting to a 
quarter of a million words must be translated every year to provide 
the modest income of £250, the reader has little right to complain. 

LILO LINKE 


THE GONCOURT JOURNALS: 1851-1870. Edited and translated 
by Lewis GALANTIERE. Cassell. 155. 

WE HAVE ONLY to open some books to realize that they have reached 

us several years too late; a memory of the moment when we should 

have read them with enthusiasm persists, but like snapshots of a half- 

forgotten holiday, they have no link with our experience of to-day. 
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This translation of the Journals should have appeared in 1930. 
We must always be grateful to the de Goncourt brothers because they 
have preserved stories of Flaubert, Baudelaire, Gautier, and others, 
that no student of French literature or history would willingly forego ; 
their desire to record each impression of an event, to build a whole 
by concentration upon a thousand details, rightly seeing that it is of 
small moments that history constructs itself, is far more modern in 
outlook than the work of authors immediately following them in date. 
The exact relationship between the two brothers which did not, on 
one side at least, follow the orthodox lines we should have expected, 
merits deeper analytical study. Only at this moment when European 
civilization is in peril, one must be very detached to be able to read, 
without irritation, comments upon who dined with the princess, why 
such and such a decoration was awarded, what was the intrigue behind 
playing this play or the other. It is not only removed from our 
immediate life but it is as dull as Elizabethan courtiers pretending 
to be shepherds. 

There are, of course, invaluable pages, Flaubert’s remarks upon his 
work, the occasional anecdote that is as it were the skeleton of a never 
written short story, a sudden picture of a French peasant seen in an 
omnibus, or a dusty office. The “ biographical repertory ” at the end 
of the volume will help those readers who are unfamiliar with the France 
of that period to understand it more fully. Readers should be cautious, 
however, about the definitely biased views of the translator with regard 
to the French, and other, revolutions. It is not correct to say of 
Robespierre that he had “a kind of culture’. He was one of the best 
educated men in France, one has only to read his early speeches to 
recognize his erudition, which was precisely what probably cost him 
his leadership. Nor can one speak of Marx despising Bakunin for his 
“warmth of heart”. We are, however, extremely grateful for the 
anecdote about Louis Philippe. 

It is so important for the English to understand the French point 
of view that this volume should not be neglected ; it cannot be said, 
however, to belong to the contemporary world. 


BRYHER 


THE LANGUAGE OF LONDON 


COCKNEY, PAST AND PRESENT. By WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 
Routledge. ros. 6d. 


WE ADMIRE AND accept Cockney cheerfulness, Cockney “ colour ”, 
Cockney songs. But Cockney speech is rejected. The London County 
Council, of 1909, called it “a modern corruption without legitimate 
credentials and unworthy of being the speech of any person in the 
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capital city of the Empire”. Nevertheless, Cockney has been and is the 
characteristic speech of the greatest city in the world, and it is good at 
last to have it studied. This is the first attempt to examine “ the vulgar 
speech of London either historically or in its existing form”. As the 
author says, “ The county dialects commanded the time and money of 
the English Dialect Society for a generation. . . . The dialects of Pewsey 
and Windhill—how many people have ever heard of them ?—have been 
the subjects of two brilliant books. But Cockney, the characteristic 
speech of a city of six or is it seven million people, has been ignored.” 

Now, however, Cockney is chronicled. Your genuine Cockney would, 
I fancy, be surprised to find how large a part The Knight of The Burning 
Pestle plays and he would probably think the “ burning ” was one of 
his own favourite adjectives. But he’d recognize relatives, ‘“‘ Blimme, 
they ’ad Cockneys in them there days.’’ From the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, for which plays, pamphlets, and such documents as 
churchwardens’ accounts furnish the evidence, the author comes to 
the literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth, and in the last century, 
he notes a difference—the old, “ literary ’’ Cockney is ousted by the 
truer, based on sharper observation, by such writers as Shaw (it would 
naturally take a man who was not an Englishman to teach them of their 
speech). The history is rounded off by a study of twentieth-century 
Cockney, and here the music hall songs yield up their riches. It is 
pleasant to find the author so appreciative of Marie Lloyd, Kate Carney, 
Gus Ellen, Lily Morris, Max Miller, and the rest, and this appreciation 
keeps the pulse of living language in his pages. 

I think there are certain factors he does not sufficiently take into 
account when dealing with the peculiar vowels and diphthongs of the 
dialect. These are due, he says, to the fact that “‘ Cockneys avoid move- 
ment of the lips and jaw as far as possible”. He does not consider 
why—whether, over a long period of time, this is due to nutrition, 
breathing habits, the desire not to be noticed. To open your mouth at 
all betokens confidence ; when you are most sure of yourself, you open 
it widely—you sing. Mr. Matthews does not consider whether there is 
some connection between the uncertainty of most Cockneys’ lives 
and their raucous whining dialect. But he lists its peculiarities—the 
variants from normal in prepositions and pronouns, “ me” for “I”’, 
and “ his’n” for “ his’, and “‘ as ” for ‘“‘ who ”’; the prefix “ a-” to 
present participle; he goes extensively into slang, straightforward, 
rhyming, and back-slang, and catalogues the most typical words—these, 
I think, would have benefited from being printed in columns, rather than 
in italics across the page. Hindered by publishing convention from 
giving what is almost the essential reference to bodily functions, he 
nevertheless points the way in that direction, and whilst doing this 
philological work, he yet manages not to lose sight of the lives of the 
Cockneys themselves. Having made the point that 
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“ Country dialect words are for the most part words of country life... . Most of 
these words are old; they have endured with the things themselves. . . . Cockney 
is less fortunate. Its characteristic vocabulary is slang.” 

he does not leave it at that. He reminds us that “ slang is used extensively 
only in the slum areas and among the poorest people. Cockneys in 
reasonably paid jobs and living in decent conditions use little more 
slang than the lower middle class”. Defender as he is of this dialect 
in disrepute, even he, however, does not deny the fact that one reason it 
is looked down on is because it sounds so harsh. Most dialects are 
pleasant to the ear ; Cockney, save through association with its cheerful- 
ness or cynicism, is not. It either snivels or shouts. It is, however, a 
“ vocabulary natural to townspeople living in poverty ”. For recognizing 
that, for understanding the Cockney character as well as the Cockney 
speech, all with more than a tourist acquaintance with London will be 
grateful for this needed and authoritative account. 


H. K. FISHER 


WELSH WORK 
THE GOOD PATCH. By H. W. J. Epwarps. Cape. 85. 6d. 


Mr. H. W. J. Epwarps’ Good Patch turns out to be the now famous 
Rhondda Valley, but his book isn’t yet another of those proletarian 
novels that seem rapidly to be turning industrial South Wales into the 
newest literary region. Instead it is a sort of sociological study with 
chapters on Rhondda history, and on “ Religion ”’, ““ Red Rhondda ”’, 
“The Rhondda Collier’, “‘ Some Rhondda Statistics’’, and so on. 
If you are hazy about these fashionable topics, or if phenomena like 
Little Moscow, super steam-coal, Rhys Davies, hymn-singing, and 
the screen-cast accents of ‘Tommy Farr puzzle you a bit, this book will 
give you considerable help in getting the whole thing into some sort 
of focus. You can learn here about weighers and check-weighers 
about the Welsh Sunday Schools, and “ ‘Tonypandemonium ”’, and 
how the girls “ are generally brunettes with a warmth of colouring 
which is a reminder of their proportion of Mediterranean blood ”’. 
You will learn that there are two Rhondda Valleys really, and you will 
not, after reading Edwards, make the mistake of supposing that Rhondda 
is co-extensive with distressed South Wales. So as an introduction to 
an enormous subject this book is satisfactory, but its author appears to 
me to be suffering from one or two serious disabilities which prevent 
it from becoming anything more. In the first place, I doubt very much 
whether anyone can become an adequate interpreter of the Valley’s 
scene who does not share the political aspirations of the miners them- 
selves—and Edwards claims to be a High Tory. Secondly, Edwards 
reveals in his chapters on Strikes, Politics, and Humour, certain very 
queer limitations of insight and sympathy—one feels sure he would 
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readily appreciate Punch but not so readily those classic Rhondda 
jokes of which Dai Watts-Morgan was the central figure. But Edwards 
might still have produced a big book in spite of these deficiencies had 
he commanded a style of greater seriousness, variety, and richness. 
Ultimately the failure of this book is a stylistic one. You cannot portray 
the life of this vital and tragic community in the gentlemanly English 
of superior Sunday journalism. Only language which approaches the 
vividness and precision of poetry is capable of conveying the true 
significance of its struggles and its sufferings. 

I feel I cannot close this notice without protesting against Mr. 
Edwards’ misuse of what is presumably his native language. In a 
quotation of six short lines of Welsh verse, he has five errors of grammar 
and orthography, and in addition he has, among other inaccuracies, 
mistakes in the spelling of gogoniant, glo rhwym, teisen, llifiwr, cyfrannu, 
llethr, Tydraw, and Cwmardy, the name of Mr. Lewis Jones’ novel. 
It does not seem unreasonable to expect a writer to spell accurately 
what is still the language of thousands of the inhabitants of his own 
Good Patch. 

GLYN JONES 


PORTRAIT OF A MINING TOWN. By Puiu Massey. No. 8 
of “ Fact”. 6d. 
Mr. MAssEy, WHO is a trained statistician, went to live for some time 
in a part of the depressed area of South Wales and studied for himself 
what prolonged unemployment had done to the residents in that area. 
He interviewed the people in their homes, and at Nantyglo and Blaina 
he was responsible for more than eighty interviews. He found out 
what money they had to spend and how they spent it—what they 
read and how they voted—what the young did and the old thought— 
and what problems the doctors had to face. This is a booklet that will 
show you what distress really means. 
B. L. COOMBES 


BIDDEN TO THE FEAST. By Jack Jones. Hamish Hamilton. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Jones HAs drawn a convincing picture of Merthyr as it was in 
the old days. Children are taken to work before they should have left 
school and men of other nations come to the town and fight their 
way until they are accepted as mates. There are some realistic accounts 
of underground work and the intense love of the people for singing 
and drama is shown throughout the story. Parts of the book appear 
to have been written hurriedly and often the atmosphere seems to 
dominate the characters, but anyone who knows the area and its people 
will easily recognize it as the Merthyr of the better times before every- 
one stood on the street corners. 
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Mr. Jones shows us the early struggles of the trade unions and how 
they affected the lives of the people. He shows how the brief prosperity 
of the industrial area affected the lives of two sisters and how they 
reacted to it. I think this is the best book he has written. 


B. L. COOMBES 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION, ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN. By 
Paut Rapin. Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 


How Far A stimulating book is entitled to be called a good book is 
always a problem. This work by Dr. Radin, in a field that many have 
trodden before him and in which he himself is no stranger, is fresh, 
filled with rich examples well chosen from creditable sources, and 
brightly written. The author tends to handle his contemporaries roughly, 
and any hint of psychology is anathema to him, but he makes many 
sound points, even if sometimes unfairly. 

Why then the philosophic doubt, as to the book’s value? Because 
the argument rests on three propositions which are never honestly 
examined, but are dogmatically rammed down the reader’s throat every 
few pages. The first is that primitive people “ like civilized people ” 
can be divided clearly from the religious point of view into priests (or 
shamans) who are thinkers, and laymen who are not. The second is that 
all the ideas which we consider as basically religious—systematic notions 
of the soul, of gods, of prayer and sacrifice—are the work of the priest- 
thinker (the “ religious formulator ”’) consciously intent on articulation 
and co-ordination. The third proposition is that both magic and religion 
are primarily means of exploitation of the economic insecurity of the 
mass of laymen by the magicians or priestly class. 

Each of these assumptions has enough truth in it to be plausible. Every 
field anthropologist knows that in each community, however primitive, 
he meets men of real intelligence and sensitivity capable of putting more 
order and system into the rules of their life and their ideas than the 
majority of their fellows. But he does not find that such men form a class, 
nor that they are concentrated mainly in the magician’s or priests’ 
group. The clear-cut psychological division on a class basis is far too 
simple. ‘The anthropologist guesses also that the more intellectual 
men have probably played a considerable part in shaping the more 
imaginative constructs of primitive life. But to pick out as Radin does 
the more high-flown passages of a spell or a prayer or a myth, the more 
consistent and systematic parts of a belief, and merely to say that this 
shows the work of “ the religious formulator ” tells us nothing. There 
are far too many dogmatic statements of this kind: “‘... The concept of Io, 
we know, became further elaborated at the hands of the priests selected 
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from the highest class of Maori nobles.” In fact we know nothing of the 
sort, whatever we may guess about it. And some of us, of a sceptical 
turn of mind, are inclined to think that the famous concept of Io, 
“ the highest form that abstract thinking assumed among any aboriginal 
peoples,” owes a very great deal in its philosophy to its English trans- 
lation, and in its attributes to the Christianity which had already swept 
New Zealand a generation before the records of the belief were com- 
mitted to writing. 

Again, no one nowadays would deny that the structure of magical 
and religious beliefs and institutions depends a great deal upon economic 
situations, or that magicians, chiefs, and priests undoubtedly all get 
something out of their position. But this does not mean that they are 
necessarily in that position for what they can get out of it. Radin treats 
the whole religious process as founded primarily upon conscious ex- 
ploitation. He ignores or minimizes the duty and responsibility laid 
upon the magical or religious practitioner by the people, the abstinence 
and even suffering that he must often endure, the extent to which he 
must follow traditional lines and not depart from them, and the fact that 
his beliefs are often no whit different from those of the people for whom 
he acts. One danger of Radin’s partial argument is that it can be used by 
the apostles of “‘ uplift” to back up well-meant but ignorant attempts 
to destroy native systems of religion and magic in the interests of 
“* progress ”’. 

The book should be read by all interested in religion provided that 
its thesis is not taken for granted as authoritative. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 


PSY CHO-ANALYSIS 


THE EGO AND THE MECHANISMS OF DEFENCE. By ANNA 
Freup. The International Psycho-Analytical Library. Hogarth 
Press, London, 1938. 9s. 


I SHOULD LIKE to begin this review with a personal reminiscence. 
Soon after the war, I was walking with Anna Freud in the Ringstrasse 
in Vienna and our talk was of the future development of psycho- 
analysis. We expressed the hope at that time that in about twenty years 
psycho-analysis would perhaps become a common heritage of the 
educated classes and so render the analyst’s laborious work with single 
individuals easier or remove the need for it altogether. 

Well, twenty years have passed since then. The first half of our 
expectation, relating to the diffusion of psycho-analytical knowledge, 
has been fulfilled to a very large extent. Not so the second half: 
knowledge of psycho-analysis has neither diminished neurotic misery 
nor lightened our therapeutic task. Altogether, we know now that in 
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those days, under the impression made by the many new and surprising 
things we had learnt, we were unduly optimistic. Only after we had 
closely studied and assimilated our newly acquired knowledge did 
we come to realize how much still remained unknown. 

Freud’s first contribution to psycho-analysis consisted in his 
interesting himself—in that Victorian age—in a field of which everyone 
knew but no one spoke—the field of man’s sexuality. The next step 
was the investigation of that side of man’s mental life of which no 
one knew anything at all—the repressed unconscious. The first twenty 
or thirty years of psycho-analytic research were devoted to the in- 
vestigation of the instinctual impulses which society condemned and 
the individual accordingly repressed. The popular prejudice according to 
which psycho-analysis is exclusively concerned with sexuality, goes back 
to this and the still earlier stage in its development. Like the majority of 
such prejudices, this misguided notion represents a distortion of an actual 
situation which has since been outlived. Just as a miner, in search of a 
particular metal, neglects all by-products, analysts of the pre-war concen- 
trated principally on the instinctual impulses of the unconscious. The 
new phase of psycho-analytic research may be dated from about 1920 
(Freud’s The Ego and the Id appeared in 1923) ;_ it extended primarily 
to the examination of the “ by-products ”, the forms in which the 
metals crystallize, and the laws which govern the process of crystalliza- 
tion. In other words, our theoretical interest now centres less on the 
study of primitive instinctual life than on the factors which control, 
erect barriers against, and work over these primitive impulses, moulding 
the personality from this raw material, the “ ego ” and its ‘‘ mechanisms 
of defence ”’. 

Anna Freud’s new book can be sure in advance of engaging our 
interest, since it is devoted to problems which now occupy a nodal 
position in analytic research. She gives a supremely lucid survey of 
our existing knowledge in this field and herself contributes much that 
is fresh. ‘The book is to be regarded as a textbook of psycho-analysis, 
but its clarity of style makes it attractive reading for the general reader 
too. 

In every page of the book the author reveals a spirit, a lucidity of 
mind worthy of her father, the founder of psycho-analysis himself. 


WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 


DREAM ANALYSIS. By Eta Suarpz. International Psycho- 
Analytical Library. Hogarth Press. ros. 6d. 


ELLa SHARPE’S BOOK will be of great value to everybody interested in 
the psychology of the unconscious mind. Although originated in lectures 
for training analysts, it is not merely an introduction to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, for it demonstrates in a very understandable way the 
scientific basis of dream mechanisms and the practical uses for dream 
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interpretation during psycho-analytical treatment. Some knowledge 
of Freud’s book, The Interpretation of Dreams, is necessary in order to 
follow the reasoning and to understand the amount of experience 
which is the underlying basis of this work. 

In the first chapter, The Dream as a Typical and Individual Psychical 
Product, many examples help to show what is meant by the unconscious 
laws of dream production, condensation, displacement, symbolization, 
and secondary elaboration as postulated by Freud ; and in the second 
chapter these mechanisms are fully explained, their working illustrated 
with various examples. The chapter, Evaluation of Dreams in Psycho- 
analytical Practice, shows how far the analyst uses the dream as a 
threshold to the unconscious of the patient ; further, that the manifest 
contents of a dream do not allow an interpretation, but that one has 
to understand the latent dream contents, as revealed by the patient’s 
associations. ‘The various ways in which a dream may represent a 
resistance or may be interpreted as a whole are elucidated with a great 
number of examples. 

In the fourth chapter, five different types of dreams with their 
associations and interpretations are given, together with the connections 
of the manifest and latent dream material to the analytical situation of 
these five different patients. Very interesting and clear is the Analysis 
of a Single Dream in the fifth chapter which gives clearly the amount 
of work necessary from the analyst as well as from the patient in order 
to understand the unconscious relations between the different parts 
of the dream and the underlying wish fulfilment. 

The last three chapters deal with special problems of dream analysis. 
Most interesting are the Illustrations of Dreams Occurring During 
Psychical and Physical Crisis. The characteristic features of the book 
which make it so easy to read and to understand, are the constant 
illustration with elucidating examples taken from the practical work of 
an analyst and the artistically perfect style which one does not often find 


in books of this high scientific standing. 
K. FRIEDLANDER 


FREUD AND MARX. By R. Ossorn. A dialectic study with an 
introductory preface by J. StRacHEy. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


OsBoRN’s BOOK Is divided into two parts. In the first part the author 
gives a sketch of scientific psychology, i.e. psycho-analysis. In the 
second part he examines the meaning of Freud’s and Marx’s theories 
and attempts to represent them as complementary to one another. 
J. Strachey has written a preface which gives the book a special signi- 
ficance. It is a vast problem which is being tackled here : the connection 
between the findings of modern depth-psychology on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the disclosures of the laws of evolution in the history 
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of mankind, more especially the motive powers of modern methods of 
production. That is to say, the point in question 1s, generally speaking, 
the method of thinking which we call dialectical materialism. 

To disclose the points of contact between the two scientific methods 
is of vital importance for the theory of mankind as well as for the theory 
of sociology. Strachey is of the opinion that, if psycho-analysis had 
been known at the time of Marx and Engels, these two master analysts 
of the conditions of society would, without doubt, have accepted the 
psycho-analytic method since it is a dialectic one, and would have 
incorporated it in their doctrine. Strachey is quite right in calling 
attention to a letter of Engels to Mehring (14th July, 1893), which, 
it must be admitted, the marxists are only too often apt to forget :— 

“We all laid, and were bound to lay,-the main emphasis at first on 
the derivation of political, juridical, and other ideological notions and 
of the actions arising through the medium of these notions, from 
basic economic facts. But in so doing we neglected the formal side— 
the way in which these notions come about—for the sake of the 
content.” 

In this connection, I would refer also to a letter of Marx to Paul 
Annekov (Brussels, 28th December, 1846), where he says: “.. . The 
social history of men is invariably nothing but the history of their 
individual development, whether they are conscious of it or not.” 

Even more important, declares the author of the preface, is the 
comprehension of these psychic issues in the present time in which 
social conflicts urgently demand a solution, and man, as representative 
of these conflicts, is obliged to control them. The more irrational the 
workings of instinct—powers which are unrecognized and ominously 
influence the forming of ideologies—the more difficult will be the 
solution of these conflicts. Psycho-analysis makes it possible to under- 
stand psychic processes and to make the individual aware of them. 
Strachey is quite right in pointing out that the marxists will be inclined, 
now as ever, to neglect psychic factors or to misinterpret them, while, 
on the other hand, psycho-analysts very often show no understanding 
whatever for the economic basis, i.e. social reality. 

Strachey recommends the book at the head of which he has put this 
introductory note, yet he holds himself aloof from further suggestions 
of Osborn, who, as we shall see later on, makes, as a result of his in- 
vestigation, practical propositions with respect to political influence. 
We must agree with Strachey when he says: ‘‘ Psycho-analytic theory 
is still so incomplete that it is yet dangerous to attempt to make particular 
deductions for practice from it.” Finally, Strachey is of the opinion 
that the value of the book is increased by the fact that’ Osborn is the 
first to undertake the investigation of these questions. At this point we 
are obliged to contradict Strachey. There are quite a number of con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject which go into the problems 
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of analysis and marxism at the same time and yield valuable aspects. 
I should like to mention the works of Wilhelm Reich, Erich Fromm, 
Otto Fenichel, and Siegfried Bernfeld. There exists also an interesting 
debate dating from the year 1930 (‘‘ Unter dem Banner des 
Marxismus”), between Saphir, the representative of the orthodox 
marxist school and adversary of psycho-analysis, and Wilhelm Reich 
who at that time was still a psycho-analyst. 

In the first part of the book Osborn gives a concise and successful 
summary of psycho-analysis. But already in the author’s introductory 
remarks we notice that illusion, which is expressed in the end of the 
book. It is a great illusion indeed and the reader cannot be cautioned 
too strongly against it. At the same time we find a thorough mis- 
interpretation of psycho-analytic therapy, for instance: “... We 
feel that if we knew the inner movement of man’s life, the nature of 
those basic strivings which, in interaction with his environment, 
produce varied patterns of his behaviour, we could direct man’s hopes 
and energies in the direction we desired.” 

In the second part Osborn sets out to tackle the main point, and we 
must admit that many of his deductions are correct. When the author, 
with regard to the literature of the marxists, tries to reveal the nature 
of dialectical materialism, the dialectic way of thinking in psycho- 
analysis—when he makes use of the psycho-analytic method in order 
to illuminate the social phenomena: religion, authority, family, then 
we thoroughly agree with him. Where he rightly criticizes mechanistic- 
economic tendencies in sociology and points out the importance of 
subjective factors and of the reactions of personality in politics, his 
explanations are well worth notice. 

On the other hand, Osborn’s efforts to combine the results and 
discoveries of the two different branches of learning are not always 
successful—in fact, they vulgarize the achievements of learned research 
in order to bring about at all costs an accord between them, and a 
possibility of practical political application. When Osborn says, for 
instance: ‘‘in one sense fascism may be expressed as the threat of 
castration which the cruel father hurls at the rebellious sons (p. 196),” 
this remark can be regarded as nothing but a useless psychologism and 
a mechanic transference of psycho-analytical discoveries to the subject 
of Society. Although elements of infantile fixation to the parents are 
inherent in social authorities such as State, Family, and Church, and 
in their ideological establishment in the individual being, it is impossible 
to deduce from this, as Osborn does, an identification of the militant 
proletariat with the sons and the “ Id ”, on the one side, and, on the 
other side, an identification of State authority with the fathers, i.e. the 
Super-Ego. ae 

Even less convincing is the effort to bring into accordance the con- 
tradicting views on the origin of the family, i.e. Engels’ investigation, 
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founded on Morgan’s researches, on the matriarchal structure of the 
primeval family and Freud’s theories in Totem and T abu about 
the patriarchal primeval tribe, patricide, and the genesis of the incest- 
barrier. : ; 

Consequently Osborn’s psychologism leads him to the following 
practical conclusions which cannot be accepted either by the marxists 
or by the analysts : The present ungratifying situation of world politics 
is regarded as an “ accident ” whose origin is to be traced back to the 
psychological weakness of the leadership of the proletariat, more 
especially of the German proletariat of the year 1923. The author is 
of the opinion that, at that time, the economic and political situation 
was ripe for great revolutionary reforms. Osborn maintains that better 
knowledge of psychology would have helped to replace the unsuitable 
leadership by a better one. In this simplified and cheap way, it would 
have been possible, according to Osborn, to change the face of the 
world. One step further, and this vulgarization of psycho-analysis 
and marxism might be formulated in the following manner: the 
leaders of the proletariat ought to submit to psycho-analytical treatment 
—thereupon, having got rid of their irrational repressions, they would 
find a way to start the revolution which, according to Osborn, is well 
prepared in every other respect. But Osborn deduces another practical 
demand from his investigations. ‘To guarantee the leader’s success, 
the labour parties should take good care to represent their leaders to 
the eyes of the masses as divine beings—like Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin—endowed with all the authority and affective significance 
which the father has for the infant child. In this manner the masses 
may be brought into childlike dependence on their leader and prove 
obedient instruments in his hand. These attempts of the author to 
simplify the problem of political actions and leadership seem to me 
entirely unscientific. If the numerous important sociological components 
are left out of consideration, and the attempt is made to bring the 
question of mass action to a single common denominator, it is impossible 
to solve the problem of society. It must, however, be acknowledged 
to Osborn’s credit that he has recognized the place of the neglected 
subjective factor in the sociological process. More profound and 
extensive investigations are necessary to yield satisfactory solutions 
to this problem. 


D. K. ORR 
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WOMEN IN THE WORLD 


HELEN KELLER’S JOURNAL. Michael Joseph. tos. 6d. 
LAST FLIGHT. By Ameria Earuart. Harrap. gs. 
MADAME CURIE. A Biography by her daughter, Eve Curie. 

Heinemann. 18s. 

WOMAN AND THE REVOLUTION. By Eruet Mannin. Secker 
and Warburg. tos. 6d. 
Here IS THE Journal from 4th November, 1936, to 14th April, 1 
at 93 4 pril, 1937, 
of one of the most astonishing people of all those whose history is 
known to us. The story is well known. It is of a woman who in infancy 
lost her sight and hearing, and with only three senses out of five achieves 
a place amongst the most effective personalities in the world to-day. 
It is true that in reckoning Helen Keller as a person we must place 
beside her her teacher Anne Sullivan. It might be difficult to estimate 
in the achievement which and how much is the material and which and 
how much is the maker. It is certain that in it there is more than skill 
and ceaseless labour: more even than a tireless devotion. These two 
women, one without the incredible task and the other without the 
ordinarily tragic handicaps would, one is compelled to think, have made 
a mark on the contemporary world. That is, of course, thinking by the 
rule of three. It is possible to reply that a mathematical statement is 
only true in a mathematical universe. In any case, setting aside all 
speculation one can read Miss Keller’s Journal and make contact with 
a woman of fine sensibility, learning, world-wide interests, social charm, 
and a genius for friends. ‘‘'The elements so mixed in her!” So one 
forgets the tour de force and reads a journal of six months which is a 
profoundly interesting contemporary document. 

In one entry especially she gives us enlightenment which could only 
come from one who was unequipped by the whole of his senses. She 
quotes Clifford Bax, who in writing of Leonardo da Vinci discusses the 
visualizing faculty which although associated with art, is, in its develop- 
ment, barbaric compared with the refined intellect and abstract thinking. 
She makes her comment. “I feel fortunate, indeed, that it has been 
possible for me to be a barbarian, to enjoy sculpture, the flow of 
graceful lines on surfaces, poetry, happy make-believe in bleak corners 
of my limitations. It also seems to me more urgent than ever to foster 
in the present generation a spiritual philosophy and imagination that 
shall keep the morning dew in their souls when an age arrives that 
knows not the Muses or the Graces.” 

Another entry records her meeting with Mr. Peter Lubbock. He asked 
her if she perceived differences in places she visited. ‘That drew from her 
a description of what she finds out from smells about a city or town. “I 
tried to describe London’s odour-peculiarities—large smell-a 


fresh grass and hawthorn blossoms in spring time broken up among the 
M 
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thoroughfares, in winter a heavy, smoke-clogged mist.” And of people, 
Polly her companion describes the faces, but the picture 1s completed 
for her by what reaches her by scent of powder or tobacco or shoe-polish 
and of garments and gloves. She can guess, too, through scent, the 
occupation of those whom she meets. To this she adds: “In a car I 
miss these intimate revelations of how my fellow-creatures live ! ” 

Miss Keller is sublimely gifted, and terrifyingly handicapped ; 
as one places her in a mechanized Society one is led to think of a Divine 
irony. Are not we more certainly blinded and deafened by surfeit ? 
The Journal points to it. 

Miss Earhart’s flight records may become figures on charts and streaks 
on the map. The facts may be forgotten. Her words may be more 
enduring. Because her passion was unspurious and her vitality and 
imagination streamed into a channel, she can write—that is she can, 
without artifice, give us living words. One point slewed to the east or 
west and you might receive gush or the throbbing newspaper stuff. 
But in Miss Earhart’s accounts it is all right—and more, it is exciting. 
She distracted herself with solemn work, but she was in love with the air 
and the machines, and nothing could turn her from the lure. And she 
attracted the high, “ the shining adventure ” to herself. Invitation to 
fly the Atlantic came, one might say, out of the blue. Airy voices indeed. 
Neither doubt, hesitation, nor calculation could enter into the response. 
“ Finally, one morning, the Friendship took off successfully, and Stultz, 
Gordon, and I transferred ourselves to Newfoundland. After thirteen 
days of weary waiting at Trepassey (how well I remember the alternating 
diet of mutton and rabbits !) the Atlantic flight started. Twenty hours 
and forty minutes later we tied up to a buoy off Barry Port, Wales. I 
recall desperately waving a towel : one friendly soul ashore pulled off his 
coat and waved back. But beyond that for an hour nothing happened. It 
took persistence to arouse interest in an itinerant Transatlantic ’plane.”’ 

One is compelled by force of the writing to take a concerned interest 
in the mechanisms, “ the mendings and adjustings,”’ the organization 
for long flights and the takings off and landings. What happens when 
she comes to describe the empyrean ? “ A shadow of light played around 
the horizon and suddenly the stars were gone. Dawn is a fearful thing to 
see from the air.” There is a full story of the flight putting a girdle round 
the earth. It has both earth and sky in it. 

But, without discounting her achievement, the travellers’ tales are 
not above ordinary. Then comes the last lap when she had to make for 
the tiny island of Howland in Mid-Pacific. She had reckoned all the 
hazards, and she believed that it was due from her, as A.E. and as a 
woman, that she should accept them. It was the end and her especial 
high destiny. 

Madame Curie, in company with film stars and boxing champions 
(she once found herself sharing the honours with Dempsey as she slipped 
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from a train in Berlin) belongs to the world for idolatry. But here is the 
difference : Madame Curie made an addition to the sum of knowledge 
which we have of the universe. By her genius, her industry, and her 
faultless integrity she brought into working the incalculably beneficient 
force of healing through radium. 

_ Her daughter’s biography has the theme of a “‘ dedicated life”. Not 
in the sense that the life of Saint Thomas Aquinas (as an instance) 
was dedicated to the glory of God. She and her husband, together, knew 
what was their appointed task. There were spectres, phantoms, trails 
of Truth about them. They, mystically equipped (how Madame Curie 
would repudiate such a description!) and patiently, with superb 
precision, in extreme poverty, toiled over and up perilous, apparently 
inaccessible country, to take a gramme of Truth. 

It is impossible to escape symbolism with the concept Radium. The 
radiance of this element extinguishes all other light. Marie and Pierre 
had wondered what its colour would appear. The children would handle 
the star. We are told that forty-five months after the discovery of radium 
Marie succeeded in isolating one decigramme. She walked with her 
husband one evening to the laboratory in the Rue Lhomond and there, 
in iS darkness, they saw the colour—which was not colour but Light 
itself. 

The theme and the supreme events which touch both mutable and 
immutable things might well have broken the bounds of a simple faithful 
biography. But with poise and a fine sense of her “‘ subject ”’, Eve Curie 
sets her mother, timid, a figure of poverty, a child of an oppressed nation, 
worn by infinite toil, against a background where, as in an El Greco, 
there is play of the cosmic forces of Lightning and Darkness. At one 
point the author is afraid that in a world of petty strife and the common- 
place her picture of her mother’s beauty and exquisite distinction, and 
the climate of peace and stimulus which she created about her, will 
not carry conviction. But it is certain that the portrait is entirely credible. 
And it moves one and fastens on the imagination as a great work of Art. 

Miss Mannin’s is the book of a pamphleteer. It is the Spoken Word 
from the improvised platform and the speaker wields her arms. ‘‘ You 
woman! Capitalism is your enemy!” ‘The audience of women is 
exhorted to throw off the shackles of servitude, the shameful bourgeots 
bonds, and be free. 

There is much that is true (that is, fact) in the exhortation, but little 
that is new. It will not move the mass of women. Englishmen are said 
to be politically adult. But are Englishwomen ? If this packed book is 
to be found by the bedside or in the luggage of a woman, it will be of a 
young woman who is an habitual debater. It does not stir thought and 
make it grow. It does not convert. It will not make a Revolutionary. 
But it is good platform stuff. 

The short histories of Women of the Revolutions are interesting. 
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Here are the stories and one can appreciate the diversity and still find the 
common denominator. Miss Mannin makes a procession of them accord- 
ing to country. One could have a better look at these comrades if she 
had set them round a table all together and we could have heard them 
talk over some food and drink. And when it comes to religion, politics, 
revolutions, is there much point in being exclusively feminine ? More- 
over, what are we to say when, at this time of day, war threatening in 
every field, sky, and sea, it seems irrelevant to exhort women to revolution 
for the sake of its wholesomeness. ‘‘ Every revolution injects into the 
tired blood-stream of our unhealthy civilization the invigoration of new 
ideas, and contributes, always, something to the women movement.” 
Cannot the speaker suggest an alternative treatment for the tired blood- 
stream and reserve Revolution for its.own magic and compelling 
purpose ? 
RHODA HIND 


WORK AND WAGES 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO DISTURBANCES, 1937. Report of 
the Independent Commission. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 


“We asked for bread and we got hot lead.” 
[Slogan of marchers during riots.] 


PEOPLE MAY HAVE forgotten, in the stress of recent events, that we have 
had ourselves an uprising in Trinidad in 1937, where fourteen people 
were killed and nearly a hundred were injured. 

It has been argued recently that people are less sensitive than they 
were to the sufferings of others, but can any English citizen read the 
Report of the Independent Commission sent out to investigate the 
disturbances for Parliament, without a feeling of shame and horror ? 

It is better to give quotations from the Report where possible than 
to make individual and private comment. 

The Commission found appalling conditions prevalent in the island 
with regard to housing, disease, sanitation, and living conditions for 
the coloured population generally. The need for improvement had 
been stressed both by the Royal Commission in 1897 and the Olivier 
Commission in 1930. Hardly any steps had been taken, however, to 
carry out such suggestions. 

They state with regard to housing, “ we visited ‘ barrack.’ dwellings 
in Port-of-Spain which are indescribable in their lack of elementary 
needs of decency and for which, we learned, monthly rents varying 
from twelve to fifteen shillings a room are paid.” With one or two 
commendable exceptions, either no rehousing schemes exist, or are 
inadequate or remain on paper. They state further that there is a 
village near to Port-of-Spain, ‘‘ which a medical witness has rightly 
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described as ‘ an entangled conglomeration of unsightly ruinous huts 
and privy cesspits placed helter-skelter on a sloping, steep, and slippery 
hillside—a danger to health, life, and limb for the local residents and 
a menace to the surrounding city population ’.” 

Naturally under such conditions, diseases flourish. The figures 
for malaria were incomplete, but 18,g02 cases were reported with 
473 deaths in 1936. Units working on hookworm found from 78 to 
80 per cent. of the coloured population infected in some districts. 
The Report continues, ‘‘ an analysis of the post-mortem examinations 
on East Indians performed at the Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain, 
indicated that the percentage infected is high. The worms were found 
in enormous numbers in 50 per cent. of all East Indian adult patients. 
The incidence was highest in women, and in some cases of death after 
childbirth it is reasonable to infer that the anemia due to hookworm 
was a factor in causing heart failure and septic complications.” 

We possess the knowledge to eradicate both malaria and hookworm 
if we choose to apply it. 

The wages paid were extremely low, the costs of living rose, the people 
were sick, entirely inadequately housed. There existed no machinery 
for making their wants known, compensation after accidents was not 
paid to agricultural workers at all, unless they were in charge of a 
machine and to other workers only after ten days of disablement. 
Yet prior to the revolt one oilfield was paying the amazing dividend 
of 35 per cent., another 25 per cent., and several of the sugar companies 
from 5% to 7% per cent., with a bonus. Some of the smaller companies, 
it is fair to add, had paid no dividends since their formation. 

Can anyone wonder that the workers responded to the speeches 
of Butler, a politically conscious negro, urging them to strike for better 
living conditions ? 

Once an illiterate and suffering population is aroused, it does not 
stop at polite gestures. Many were killed and injured on both sides 
and there was some destruction of property. 

The Commission make valuable suggestions for the improvement 
of conditions but as the recommendations of previous commissions 
were disregarded, will these be carried out? Private information 
has reached us that the situation has scarcely changed during the past 
year. We would dissent also from the suggestion that Sir Murchison 
Fletcher, then Governor of Trinidad, made an unwise speech before 
the Legislative Council. He mentioned that a Dutch doctor who had 
had twenty years’ experience in the Dutch East Indies had reported 
that he had never seen more distressing conditions than existed among 
the East Indian labouring population in Trinidad, ‘‘ where apparently 
men and women suffered from an absence of all the known vitamins.” 
The Governor added, “ when a man has not got a living wage, he cannot 
possibly be efficient.” 


‘ 
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It appears that the modern British dislike | violently the vaunted 
English tradition of fair play ;_ those who practise it are usually driven 
to abdicate their position or resign. Fair play is, of course, an inadequate 
weapon for the circumstances of the present time. 

Conditions in the island can be changed. Buy or borrow the Report, 
study particularly the speech by the Governor in Appendix Eight, and 
having read it, write to your member of Parliament and speak of 
Trinidad to your friends. If for no other reason than an economic 
one, this is no moment to squander through disease and inefficiency 
one of the most valuable of our tropic islands. 


LAMBERT STONE 


SEVEN SHIFTS. Edited by Jack Common. Secker and Warburg. 
7s. 6d. 

Tuis Is A grand book. A plasterer, a railwayman, a steel worker, a 

stall-holder, a gas-worker, and a blast furnace worker each tells of 

his life and work and what he thinks of his employer, of politics, and 

things in general. There is the record of another, too, whose life is 

one long “ shift ” because he has no work to do. 

Each of them writes in a simple and direct style that is very con- 
vincing. None of them asks for anything impossible from life, only 
that their homes shall be secure and that they can have a reasonable 
wage for a good day’s work. ‘‘ Most of the time we’d be content to 
let the self-styled clever folk carry on, provided they left us a loop- 
hole to be free in, but we can’t help seeing we’ll be wanted soon, and 
not as brute labour. When we really are wanted, you can bet on this, 
we'll be there.”” A book that educates. 

B. L. COOMBES 


LIVES 


PAUL VERLAINE. By BEecHHOFER Roserts. Jarrolds. 18s. 
ARTO RIMBAUD IN ABYSSINIA. By Enip Starke. Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 


IT IS BIOGRAPHICALLY impossible to divorce Verlaine from Rimbaud. 
The story of their association during two extraordinary years forms 
the central episode in each of their lives ; produced, indeed, reactions 
strong enough to lead Verlaine to the Catholic Church and Rimbaud 
to Abyssinia. From the moment when Verlaine wrote that fateful 
letter to the unknown genius in Charleville—‘‘ Venez, chére grande 
ame, on vous appelle, on vous attend !”’—the stage was set for the 
strangest and most exotic relationship in literary history. And how did 
it come about that this boy, not yet seventeen, should dominate a man 
much older than himself, driving him to the verge of insanity ? Should 
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write a succession of brilliant poems and then, before he was nineteen, 
abandon literature for ever, and with such success that no trace of 
the artist remained in his character ? It is, indeed, not enough for the 
biographer of Verlaine to have understood Verlaine—a character not 
wholly unusual in its admixture of genius with moral weakness—he 
must, too, have at least attempted to resolve the far more complex 
question of Rimbaud’s psychological make-up. Obviously, Rimbaud’s 
was the stronger character. But there is all the difference in the world 
between noting the subjection of the Vierge Folle to the Epoux Infernal 
and an understanding of its significance. 

Mr. Roberts’ biography of Verlaine is competent if a trifle pedestrian. 
It lacks the grace and wit of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s earlier book and 
the imaginative subtlety of M. Francois Porché—to whose biography 
it owes a great deal—but it has, at least, the merit of being the first 
biography of Verlaine to be written in English in the light of the mass 
of important material that has become available in the last few years. 
Where, however, Mr. Roberts fails—indeed, confesses to failure— 
is in his inability to understand Une Saison en Enfer, which is tantamount 
to admitting his inability to understand Rimbaud’s character and 
therefore the extraordinary domination he gained over Verlaine. Nor 
is it enough to account for Rimbaud’s abandoning art by saying that 
he “ had reached the conclusion that literature . . . was beneath his 
intellectual dignity ”’. 

Miss Starkie, on the other hand, is not concerned with Rimbaud 
till the transformation has taken place. She is not concerned with 
reconciling those two seeming irreconcilables—the boy poet of genius 
and the man who became a trader. She has spared no pains in evoking 
the arid background, political and physical, before which we watch 
Rimbaud wrestling with circumstance—for what? Money. Money 
and the power it would give him; that power which all his genius, 
canalized into the life of the voyant, had been unable to achieve. 

His failure is but the more pathetic for being on a plane where so 


many can succeed. 
HUMPHREY HARE 


MARIA, LADY CALLCOTT, THE CREATOR OF “ LITTLE 
ARTHUR”. By Rosamunp Brunet GotcH. Murray. 12s. 


I suppose I was about five when I first read Little Arthur, with a slight 
feeling of disappointment, though I have longed to be a historian 
all my life. Who was Arthur ? Why did he never come into the story, 
why were pages so astonishingly dull and bits left untold that were 
just the parts one wanted to know? I had another picture book with 
Alfred in it, learning to read, and perhaps because we looked for it 
on the beach, I had got horn, horn-books, horn-lanterns, mixed up 
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with amber and with tales painted behind them as if one looked down 
through water to the bottom of the sea. 

Yet time, the segments of English history are so firmly a part of 
early consciousness, that I suspect I owe more to Maria Callcott than 
I had thought. It is strange, too, that some of her interests and adventures 
touched one’s own development, almost a century after she had died. 

The first section of Maria’s life consists of a strangely modern 
autobiography, covering her memories from her infancy until she 
was about twenty-three. It is said that she dictated them to a friend 
on her death-bed. This is the second occasion recently when I have 
found fragments of eighteenth-century biography as simple and as free 
from prejudice as a psychological study of to-day. In both cases the 
style is so different from the padded prose of the author’s ordinary 
work, that we realize how dangerous thought was considered in that 
period of scattered revolutions, unless it was disguised in a frill of 
moral sentiments. 

The story is terrifying. Maria was torn from her home and a sick 
mother whom she never saw again, at the age of eight, to be sent to 
school in a quite different part of England. It was ten years before 
she saw her father, sister, or brothers. She did not get on with her 
relatives though her school was relatively humane; still, for a minor 
fault, she was punished by being shut up alone for months, not allowed 
to play or eat with her schoolfellows. At least she was allowed books 
(like myself, also at the age of nine, her favourite was Pope’s translation 
of the Iliad), but it seems incredible that a small child could survive 
such treatment. The human race is tough. 

The autobiography ends just after she had had her first attack of 
tuberculosis (the treatment for it consisted of shutting her up in an 
air-tight room for weeks at a stretch), and just before she went out to 
India with her father. She married a naval captain there, returned 
with him to Scotland, wrote books, and women not being forbidden 
to travel on naval ships in those days, accompanied him finally to Chile 
and Brazil. She has much to say of value about one of the greatest 
and least known of Englishmen, Lord Cochrane, some of whose exploits 
in South America she witnessed personally. Her husband died, she 
encountered disease, hurricane, earthquake, and lighter adventures 
pen or pencil in hand, a pioneer always in the cause of education for 
women. She remarried, travelled in Europe, and died at the early age 
of fifty-seven, shortly after Little Arthur had become a best seller, in 
the early part of the Victorian era. 

The book is far more entertaining than most fiction, it contains valuable 
material for the analyst and historian and as the period 1780-1815 
much resembles the present time, it will not seem distant and petty 
as do many nineteenth-century memoirs. The illustrations include 
reproductions of sketches made by Maria on her travels. The only 
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complaint to make is of the price. It is a volume that should be available 
iN an Inexpensive edition so that it might be as widely read as possible. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


LET pe TELL YOU. By Lestre Hatwarp. Michael yoann h. 
7s. 6d. 


LIFER. By Jim PHELAN. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


THE GENIUS WHO thought of broadcasting spelling bees to distract the 
world from its football-pool coupons might care to consider this new 
game. You take a sequence of representative facts from the earlier 
chapters of any life, and ask the players to forecast from this information 
the general pattern of the remainder. For instance: the son of a 
Birmingham pork-butcher becomes a Boy Scout, gets caned for slack- 
ness at his secondary school, develops an interest in boxing, gramo- 
phones and girls, is apprenticed to a die-sinker. Later he becomes a 
drummer in a local dance-band and takes his sister’s friend pillion-riding 
on his motor-bike. What follows? No, you’re wrong: he becomes a 
short-story writer of distinction. The game is called Truth is Stranger 
than Fiction. 

My example is in fact a digest of Leslie Halward’s autobiography. 
As a writer of short stories Mr. Halward won the respect of many 
intelligent readers. As his own biographer, he sticks too close to the 
surface of his experience to win anything more than a casual surprise 
at the rather pointless trick-ending of his authorship. He writes simply 
and neatly, as you see in this account of the pony named Robin :— 

“One day Robin got his leg stuck under the iron bar at the bottom of the fence 
that ran along one side of the field. In trying to free himself he broke his leg and 
had to be destroyed. I think we all cried. We had several ponies after that, but 
not one that we liked half as much as that.” 


I think we all cried. He’s obviously a nice chap, and it’s a nice 
unaffected autobiography. But there doesn’t seem to have been any 
particular point in writing it. 

If Mr. Halward’s truth has the air of adolescent fiction, Mr. Phelan’s 
novel lives with adult truth. It is a terrifying book, that grows shudder- 
ingly from horror to horror. The story is starkly simple in outline. A 
cultivated youth is sentenced to life-imprisonment. He makes friends 
and enemies in two prisons, plans an escape and funks it, broods and 
threshes through a grey blur of days, has a brief illusory love-affair, 
assaults a warder and is classified as weak-minded, grows old and 
shambling and incoherent, and is released on licence at the age of thirty- 
six to return to prison after a fortnight’s freedom. Other, less definable 
things happen to him. He loses his courage, his self-reliance, his feeling. 
The saving curiosities—people, music, books—wilt within him ; his 
awareness gradually narrows down to a few dim animal perceptions. 
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Year by year, sickeningly, inevitably, everything that is inessential toa 
prison-personality drops away from him, leaving only an inept mechanic 
thing reacting barely to bare situations. ‘That is all. It is the slow atro- 
cious history of a complex man forced to reintegrate himself into the 
bleak mechanism of the prison, well and ruthlessly described. The book 
is a model of inner integrity and execution ; its feelings and its facts 
exquisitely balanced. If only one could believe in the power of words, 
Lifer is the book one would rely on to effect an instant change in this 


try’ tem. 
countrys prison system MARK BENNEY 
EVERYBODY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By GERTRUDE STEIN. 


Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


I HAVE TO confess that I am behind the times and I cannot with confi- 
dence get over this hurdle. There is, obviously, a modern agility of 
‘‘ taking everything in your stride ” on the part of both writer and reader. 
I find my limbs are stiff. 

And not before have I made an adventure with Gertrude Stein. 
Lazily and indifferently I have admired the boldness and receptiveness 
of others. Now I read and this is what happened. Hours with her, 
listening with the utmost attention. I could always spot Picasso on the 
page and Dali, too, and Basket the poodle and Alice Toklas. And 
Gertrude was in Bilignin where her house is and had servant troubles 
and was in Paris and had drunken visitors, who, for her, could not upset 
the even tenor. And she went to America after thirty years and much 
bigger audiences for her lectures than other visiting lecturers to Colleges 
and places of learning. And a propos of that Gertrude mentions that 
someone remarked it was a great joke. But I could not discover whether 
it was really a joke. I waver between a doubter and an agnostic. Miss 
Stein speaks so often of her genius as though it were some palpable 
déppelganger—and one whose clothes were made at Belley. She is like 
the Emperor and his clothes with this genius. In the end I said: “ I 
believe in your genius and I wonder how it is entered on your passport.” 
But further consideration of the phenomenon would land me into some 
metaphysical excursion and there would not be space to tell you other 
little things about the book. 

There is the tune. When I put it down after a few hours’ reading I 
could still hear the stream of sounds going on. The murmur was in the 
ear like a far-off radio which has been left on forever. Then I found my- 
self in a conversation where I did not stop for the others to speak, but 
turned on my own words and let all the errant and inconsequent thoughts 
flow in too. So it is a catching tune, and it gives all the sub-edited little 

sweeper ”’ thoughts an opportunity to get themselves into the paper 
and sing in print. 

So it is Everybody's Autobiography and great fun for all who get their 
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ears accustomed to this new Mode (speaking musically). The Genius 
has the great advantage of us because her Best Buyers throughout the 
World must be eternally amused by not knowing whose Joke it is, and 
who has the rabbit under the hat. 

_And there is something for those who live by Bread : just as a real 
Picasso dances up and down his pages. So, quite frequently, it is possible 
to put the fork into a good morsel which yields to a good bite. Moreover, 
I am quite ready to believe that Four Saints in third Acts is good 
theatre. It must be grand to see Saint Teresa and St. Ignatius fresh 
from a week-end at Bilignin. Teresa could give a smart answer to the 
Lord when the Joke had gone far enough. I imagine then that she would 
hold her own with the formidable Genius of this book. 

I shall go on guessing where nursery prattle passes into music-hall 
patter and from there into everyman’s chatterer. I am afraid to say, 
but this book does show how prattling and garrulous metaphysics 


can be. 
RHODA HIND 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Joun Bakevess. Cape. tos. 6d. 


MARLOWE. . . . SOME MAY feel it to be no accident that his name was at 
times spelt “‘ Merlin ”, for was he not the magician that made English 
drama materialize, was not his life touched with that kind of magic, 
which to-day would be called “ glamour’? He is sure of our memory, 
both for his place in literature and the strange lines of his life. The author 
of this admirable book brings new facts and an easy style to his study 
of both. The facts include an examination, for the first time, of the 
Buttery Book of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which “ gives a 
week-by-week record of six years of Marlowe’s life”. The style gives 
us this portrait of 


“ the shoe-maker’s son who could not bow his proud and discontented spirit to be a 
country clergyman like the other Canterbury scholars of his day in Cambridge ; 
who associated with the noble, great, and powerful of Elizabeth’s court and yet was 
never one of them. Fame came quickly . . . but the whole space from fame to death 


was five or six years at most”. 


Vividly the lines of his life are etched in—from the moment when the 
University authorities were bluntly told by the Privy Council to award 
him his M.A., because it was 


“not her Majestie’s pleasure that anie one employed as he had been in matters 
touching the benefitt of his countrie should be defamed by those who are ignorant 


in th’ affaires he wentabout”’. 


to the constables of Shoreditch complaining that they went in fear of 
their lives because of him, to his being commanded to appear daily 
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before the Privy Council, within a few days of his death. The author 
suggests that the stabbing ‘“‘ may not have been the accident it seems ”’. 
Marlowe, himself a secret service agent, and dogged by government 
spies, is held by some to have been killed because “ powerful figures in 
the Elizabethan aristocratic world feared the revelations Marlowe might 
make and procured a murder to stop the troublesome poet’s mouth for 
ever ”’. 

It is a startling portrait of a strange man—scholar, spy, poet—high- 
lit from above, luridly shadowed by the underworld, and set against 
that London in which a theatre had been built for the first time in a 
thousand years. Mr. Bakeless dwells equally on each aspect of his 
character, researching into his reading, listing the contemporary copies 
of his plays known to be extant, and discussing the lost play, The Maiden’s 
Holiday, “‘ which disappeared for ever when an unappreciative cook used 
the sole surviving manuscript to put under her pies.” He discourses 
eloquently on the aspiration of Marlowe’s verse. It is a little surprising 
to find George Chapman and Walter Raleigh included with Greene, 
Nashe, and Peele among the ‘“‘ minor figures, mostly pitiable hacks, whose 
reputations have for the most part ill endured the test of time !”” Surely 
there are still some not unaware of Byron’s last speech, in the tragedy of 
his name ? And others to whom A Farewell to Arms is the title of a sonnet 
by Peele, rather than a novel by Hemingway ? Otherwise, there are 
few faults to be found in this book. 


TREVOR JAMES 


THE CHILDHOOD OF EDWARD THOMAS. A Fragment Of 
Autobiography. Faber. 6s. 


FAMILIAR THE VOICE that speaks—‘‘ Not that I was lonely, but that I was 
stung with no intense delight by company nor with pain by lack of it.” 
Yet how much “ stung”, the choice of that verb, surely, indicates. 
In this fragment, from the age of four to sixteen, Thomas is constantly 
pre-occupied with his own reaction to “‘ company”. There is much 
talk of girls; of boys at each school he went to (and there were several) he 
records, half-pathetically, that he had made a friend, or, half-defiantly, 
that he had not. “I think I wanted to have the upper hand and to 
have it easily.” When he goes to new places it is primarily of the 
people he met there that he writes. Home life “was very largely 
grumbling, deceiving, and repenting, driving my father to anger or 
sorrow and then being miserable consequently ”. (His brother Julian 
says, In a preface, ‘‘'T’o my father he owed more than he would ever 
admit.”) An eldest son, ‘‘ not even yet can I recall anything distinctly 
of my brothers beyond the fact of an inconstant feud with the eldest 
of them. Of his mother, whom he loved, one passage stands out— 

but with her as with everyone I was deceitful and had dread of being 
caught doing what I ought not to do.” This was because “I felt that 
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most things a boy liked doing annoyed some elder or other; that to 
annoy an elder was the essence of wrong. My solution was to try not 
to annoy at the same time that I was doing almost as I liked. Dread 
and deceit increased rapidly”. Dread is ever-present, and shows how 
truthfully he wrote. ‘There is dread of another kind attached to a 
slaughter-house—“ I always looked on with dread equal to my hope 
that there would be something to see.’”? Thomas unbares his mind in 
this fragment, a mixture of turbulence and tranquillity, from which, 
amidst much common to most childhoods, we can see how this led 
to the man implicit in his poems. We read also, perhaps with some 
slight surprise, that this poet of the country went to a London board- 
school, played in London streets, and that his first preserves were the 
commons, different then than now, with those of Wimbledon and Ham 
a definite, distant discovery. From this picture of a London childhood, 
I receive at times an impression not very unlike that given me by 


David Copperfield. 
TREVOR JAMES 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS 


THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICS: The Growth of Ideas From 
The Early Concepts to Relativity And Quanta. By ALBERT EINSTEIN 
and LEopoLp INFELD. Cambridge University Press, 1938. 8s. 6d. 


To ATTEMPT TO describe the evolution of ideas in any domain of human 
activity is always a matter of great difficulty since ideas come from the 
unconscious regions of the brain and rarely, if ever, present themselves 
in a logical form. In art, perhaps, and in literature it is possible to record 
these impressions without much alteration, but in science this is rarely 
the case, and every creative scientist knows that the solution of a problem 
enters his consciousness with a peculiar conviction that it is correct, 
which is wholly subjective, and he has then to set about finding logical 
reasons with which to convince his fellows and the world. 

It is chiefly for this reason that textbooks and popular accounts of 
science mystify the beginner unnecessarily. Since the proofs and 
treatments given are often highly polished versions of the originals, 
in order to present a logical appearance or to attain what mathe- 
maticians call ‘‘ elegance”. Into this very difficult field of explanation 
Einstein has now entered and, with his collaborator, _provides 
us with the historical approach to the theory of relativity and 
the quantum theory, sketching “in broad outline the attempts of 
the human mind to find a connection between the world of ideas and 
the world of phenomena”. They have done this by adopting the best 
method available—the inclusion of short quotations from the. actual 
writings of the investigators themselves. 
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They start with Galileo and Newton and trace the rise of the 
mechanical theory showing how it could be consistently applied to all 
branches of physics and how all phenomena could be explained by the 
action of forces representing either attraction or repulsion, depending 
only upon distance and acting between unchangeable particles. They 
then describe the essential features of the optical and electrical dis- 
coveries which have made the mechanical view, in the form stated above, 
no longer tenable. The introduction of the idea that some disturbance 
must take place in the space between bodies, leading te the concept of a 
‘field ” of force (due essentially to Faraday) is excellently done, and 
problems arising out of this view lead to the relativity postulate. The 
final section discusses the quantum theory and it is noticeable that no 
mention is made of any failure of causality, for Einstein has never 
fallen into this confusion and has said elsewhere in no uncertain terms 
that he considers it to be nonsense. 

This is undoubtedly a most important book and will fascinate a large 
number of readers, but just because it is authoritative and ambitious 
in its scope it is not easy reading and calls for considerable powers of 
concentration. Those who understand that even scientists are human, 
will not be surprised to find that the views of the classical physicists are 
not quite fairly represented and that the theory of relativity is made to 
appear more satisfactory than is actually the case. The chief criticism 
will undoubtedly come from philosophers, and even the ordinary 
reader will be disturbed when told that the electro-magnetic field is a 
“reality”, and to find that energy is called a weightless substance, 
and is equated indiscriminately to matter or mass, none of these terms 
being defined except the last. 

Certainly a book to be read, not only for the enjoyment of its exposi- 
tion, but as an opportunity for the exercise of that critical faculty, based 
on a deep-seated suspicion of the cleverness of Continental mathemati- 
cians, which is the glory of English empiricism. 

G. BURNISTON BROWN 


GROWING THINGS 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN. By Rap Dutton. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 


‘THE HISTORY OF gardening in England is unusually interesting. We 
may not have exported many structural ideas but our gardeners have 
indirectly influenced foreign thought more than our politicians have 
managed. Mr. Dutton begins with the patches of cultivation outside 
Saxon houses, continues by way of the monastery herb beds and the 
“ knot garden ” down to the present day. There are many interesting 
illustrations reproduced from old books; the photographs of famous 
gardens, however, are less successful in giving definite impressions. 
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There are a number of details that will be new to readers unless they 
are familiar with specialist literature, but the book seems crowded, both 
with isolated facts and in the general make-up of the volume. It is 
impossible to compress so many centuries unless details are deliberately 
omitted. The more one knows, and Mr. Dutton is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, the more difficult it is to discard. 

It is sure to find many readers, for people who do not care about 
history in general are eager to know what plants were in cultivation 
several hundred years ago, but planned just a little differently, it would 
have had many more. In these days the public demands something 
concise, underlined with pictures, but on a bold, uncrowded page, 
or it wants documented studies in great detail. This volume seems to 
fall between these categories, there is too much material in it for a 
popular book, not enough for the expert. In spite of this, it is certain 
to be popular for there is a wider interest in gardening to-day than 
ever before. Many of the quotations from old books and poems are 
delightful, particularly the list of the twenty-one varieties of herbs 
suitable for “ strewing ”’ because of their scent, in the days when there 
were no baths. 


LAMBERT STONE 


PLANTS FOR THE CONNOISSEUR. By Tuomas Hay, M.V.O. 
Putnam. tos. 6d. 


THERE IS A growing literature available that deals with experiments 
in raising rare plants. Its audience is limited for these flowers 
usually require a greenhouse, at least to start the seeds, and they are 
sometimes, but not always, expensive to obtain. Mr. Hay has collected 
a number of plants from all over the world, few of them known except 
to specialists, described their history and given, in many cases, his 
own experiences of growing them in England. ‘The notes upon a few 
that were tried in public parks are particularly interesting. 

Botanists will be familiar with the different flowers and have access 
to specialist publications. It would have been helpful to the general 
gardener who wished to try one or two rare plants, had there been 
an index, and some indication as to where he might obtain seeds or 
cuttings. There are many people who are anxious to experiment a 
little, but have neither the time nor the money to study the subject 
from the purely scientific point of view. 

The choice of plants seems excellent, the photographs give a fair 
idea of their appearance, and the introduction with its account of the 
discovery or rediscovery of some specimens is as interesting as an 


k. 
adventure boo LAMBERT STONE 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


ANIMAL TREASURE. By Ivan T. Sanperson. Illustrated by 
the Author. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. SANDERSON’S EXPEDITION to the forests of Southern Nigeria was 
peculiar in many ways. African expeditions usually have a megalo- 
maniac quality; he sought those small creatures which are either 
unseen or regarded as pests and nuisances ; the personnel is usually 
tough, beefy, and athletic, he sought his companions from those 
accustomed to the smoke and noise of bars and night clubs, underground 
railways, and petrol fumes, on the assumption that a constitution which 
could stand such conditions would find the tropics unexceptional. 
He was apparently extremely successful in his choice. He points out 
that zoology has more or less answered the “ what ”’ of its branch of 
science and is now struggling to realize that the “ how ” and the “ why ” 
are its present job; his principal object was therefore to study the 
behaviour of animals in their natural environment, though he also 
collected a great variety of ‘‘ beef’ as his native helpers called every 
specimen from gorilla to ticks. His book is full of fascinating descrip- 
tions, many of them of the wildest improbabilities in the animal world ; 
frogs that wear pink boots, bats, rats, snakes, spiders, insects in astonish- 
ing and baffling variety. He found that the life of the forest moved in 
drifts and eddies very much like that of the ocean floor ; when he stood 
still, unconcealed, he was recognized as a potential danger, but if he 
moved silently and managed to catch the current of the forest stream 
he was able to keep close, sometimes travelling with a herd of river 
hogs or other creatures without arousing any fear. This flow of the 
forest varies in speed with the weather and is extremely complex, for 
tree creatures may be moving in the opposite direction to those on 
the ground, others seem to have a fixed itinerary passing a given point 
with machine-like regularity. Mr. Sanderson hardly goes into the 
subject with sufficient detail. Whilst the habits of individual animals 
have received considerable attention, the intricate interrelations between 
their surroundings and other life requires much greater investigation, 
to discover if observations such as he records have significance. 

The author was determined that his book should not resemble 
the ordinary travel book; his material was sufficient to ensure this, 
but his ruthless destruction of conventional standards only renders 
his book more diffuse and repetitive than it might have been, and as 
he does not seem sure what public he is writing for, a curious hotchpotch 
of the “ scientific”? and the “‘ popular ” is the result. Nor does the 
criminal lack of an index or of any kind of map make it easier to assemble 
relevant passages scattered through the book. In spite of its irritating 
features it is a fascinating account of original and brilliant field work 
amongst strange and interesting creatures, for Mr. Sanderson is an 
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exceptionally gifted observer. The book is illustrated with charming 
and precise drawings by the author; the taking of many photographs 
is described and one could wish that it had been possible to include 
some of these also. 

D. STURGE MOORE 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS (Vol. I). By H. F. 
WitHerBy, F. C. R. Jourpain, N. F. Ticenurst, and B. W. 
Tucker. Witherby. 255. 


The Handbook of British Birds is to be issued in five volumes at six- 
monthly intervals, each volume to cost twenty-five shillings or five 
guineas for the set. The first volume deals with one hundred and 
twenty-eight birds from crows to flycatchers. Essential facts about 
each bird are summarized under the heads: habitat, field-characters 
and general habits, breeding, food, distribution (home and abroad), 
voice, display and posturing, migration, and description. The notes 
on display and on food are of particular interest, assembling a great 
deal of observation and information not hitherto easily obtainable. 
The difficulties inherent in the description and notation of bird songs 
and calls are not easily overcome, but the one adopted should help 
considerably in the standardization of identification. In some cases 
maps showing the distribution of breeding grounds are given. There 
is also a chart which gives the periods over which songs and calls are 
heard. The illustrations are profuse and comprehensive, showing 
differences in plumage and marking due to age and sex; admirably 
suited for purposes of identification one can still regret that the 
woodenness of pose does not make them more pleasing to look at. 
The Handbook is definitive in so far as work dealing with a continually 
expanding field may be. It will need no recommendation to the 
naturalist. But the layman who is lucky enough to lay his hands on a 
copy will find a vast store-house of fascinating information which will 


enhance the pleasure of country walks. 
D. STURGE MOORE 


POETRY 


THE EARTH COMPELS. By Louis MacNzice. Faber. 6s. 

MEMORY AND OTHER POEMS. By WALTER DE LA Mare. 
Constable. 6s. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND OTHER POEMS. By Sypney 
SaLT. Bruce Humphries. $2. 

THE GARDEN OF DISORDER. By Cuarves Henri Forp. Europa 


Press. 55. 
N 
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ENCOUNTER IN APRIL. By May Sarton. Houghton Mifflin. 


$2.50. 

SAID BEFORE SUNSET. By Freperick Mortimer Ciapp. Harper. 

s. 6d. 

THe BOUQUET OF books the details of which appear above consists of 
two volumes of poetry, an artificial chrysanthemum presented by the 
floriculturist himself, namely Mr. Charles Henri Ford, a premature 
and rather shaky sunflower sent in a special box from America by the 
author Mr. Clapp, a columbine contributed by Mr. Salt to the memory 
of Columbus, and lastly a single primrose containing at its heart a 
miniature of the author, May Sarton, whose verses, published under 
the title Encounter in April, have been prefixed with a really exquisite 
pencil portrait of the poetess. I take it that the two books of poetry 
should be dealt with first and shall therefore defer the appreciation of 
Mr. Ford’s chrysanthemum, Mr. Clapp’s sunflower, Mr. Salt’s 
columbine, and Miss Sarton’s primrose, till the next page. Incidentally, 
a sense of patriotism is not responsible for the selection of the two 
books by an English and an Irish poet as superior to the remaining 
four, which are all by American poets. ‘This sort of disclaimer is 
necessary in these days of Ryder Cups, Anglo-American Bridge 
Contests, and Americas Cups. 

Mr. MacNeice’s publishers point out that his position ‘‘ was incon- 
testably established in 1935 ”’ by the publication of his Poems. Therefore 
the present collection can hope to do little more than corroborate his 
position, and this it does. Although the rather liverish touch of penetra- 
tion which distinguished his Poems has not yet evolved itself into a 
passion at all comparable with that of Swift, which is a metamorphosis 
we are not entitled to expect, nevertheless these poems have the two 
major virtues of being written by a conscientious poet, and of being 
completely true to their own causes. I mean that when Mr. MacNeice 
writes a poem about the Hebridean Islands, he writes a poem about 
the Hebridean Islands; and this is an extremely difficult thing for 
the poet to do. Matthew Arnold noticed it when he applauded the 
objectivity of the Greek genius. 

The title poem of Mr. de la Mare’s collection exploits perfectly 
that wistful sense of distance and regret which most of his best poems 
possess. ‘This sense of distance and regret has always been present in 
the de la Mare poetry, and its peculiar adaptability to the lyric poem 
has provided us with most of de la Mare’s finest poems. The agility 
and colour of the early work have become nervous and deeper : although 
the poems still investigate a remote and fantastic region, yet now familiar 
objects of reality appear scattered about the place in greater number. 
y or supe I refer the reader to that acutely cruel poem, Dry August 

urned. 


Of the four remaining volumes of verse, that by Mr. Sydney Salt 
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contains poetry which I can sometimes recognize as poems, such as 
To Death and fragments of Christopher Columbus, which seems to owe 
something of its narrative manner to Archibald MacLeish and some- 
thing of its grammatical manner to Ezra Pound. The verses of Frederick 
Mortimer Clapp, Charles Henri Ford, and May Sarton reveal to me 
mainly a poverty of those elements by which I personally hope to 


recognize poetry. GEORGE BARKER 


TRIAL OF A JUDGE. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Faber. 55. 


THIs IS THE first play by Stephen Spender. The theme is the transition 
of a democratic state to fascism. ‘The Judge of the title is a Liberal, 
wavering between the defensive force of communism and the aggres- 
sive brutality of fascism, whose creed of non-violence unfits him for 
judging the political issues of the time. Too late he realizes that the 
communists are fighting for the values which he has been too flaccid 
or impartial to defend. He, the Judge, becomes the accused, alongside 
with the communists. The Black Guards, whom he has sentenced for 
murder, are his prosecutors : and when Hummeldorf, the new puppet 
judge, rebels, they are the judges too. The play ends in the condemned 
cells, a discussion between the liberal and his fellow Marxist-prisoners, 
the triumph of fascism marred by the jailed workers chanting, “‘ We 
shall be free. We shall find peace.” 

The play could not be more topical. Though simplified, the analysis 
of the technique of the fascist putsch is excellent. Spender shows a 
political maturity, lacking in Auden-Isherwood. 

Furthermore, the play is designed and executed as a unity, the threads 
carefully interlinked. Its purpose is clear, unlike the muddle-headed 
charades we have seen from other Group Theatre playwrights. 

In matters of detail, however, and in practical dramatic treatment, 
Trial of a Fudge is less successful. Poetic drama must be distinguished 
from dramatic poetry. Just as Sean O’Casey’s Within the Gates is rather 
inferior as poetry, Spender’s play is rather inferior as drama. The verse 
is made to carry what action and dramatic situation should perform. 
Long speeches thrust one character into spotlight, while the attendant 
caste is left in outer darkness. (The Orson Welles productions of 
Shakespeare, with use of spotlight, might prove the solution of the 
production of this play.) In consequence, the play reads statically : 
and where action is brought in (e.g. the mad Jewish prisoner in Act 5), 
it is so fast and furious, and incidentally so unconnected with the main 
plot, that the reader is jerked into astonishment. . 

The characters do not portray that “‘ calm realism ”, which Spender 
is aiming at. (New Statesman, 12th March, Poetry and Expression.) 
They do not exist as people. They are abstractions, voicing or satirizing 
the opinions that they would have if they were individuals. This 
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does not spoil the plan of the play, but it makes the emotional appeal 
of the characters rather shallow. The words they speak, the frequent 
beauty of their poetry, rather than their thoughts and plights arouse the 
reader’s feeling. In seven lines of real discernment at the end, Spender 
shows up the flatness of his character drawing. The Judge’s wife, 
a fat invalid of sixty, hates the Judge because he has not succeeded in 
giving her children. She loves ‘“ Death” and its envoys War and 
Fascism. She sacrifices her husband to Fascism and, after he is shot, 
she says (with real sentiment) :— 
«| . Therefore, my poor dear lamb was sacrificed. 

(Bravely.) But I comfort myself that his dream has come true. 

How he would love to have seen 

The soldiers marching towards the boundaries, 

Our men’s faces in uniforms all one face, 


The face of those who enter a wood 
Whose branches bleed and skies hail lead. . . .” 


Trial of a fudge cannot be regarded either as a great or very successful 
play. What first play is? But it contains great promise that Spender 
may become a poetic dramatist: and it also contains some excellent 


dramatic poetry. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


WINGED PHARAOH. By Joan Grant. Barker. tos. 6d. 


THIS NOVEL IS the best historical reconstruction that has appeared for 
a long time. The story of a brother and sister, warrior and priestess, 
has the colour and stillness of one of the wall-paintings waiting in a 
tomb in some Libyan valley. Only immense study and great sympathy 
could have built up from separate details, from scraps of coloured shells 
an ancient world that is as actual as the life about us to-day. 

It is not easy to assimilate scattered references and half-lines of texts 
without the scribe’s preoccupation with detail spoiling the effect. Yet 
this book is literature (it derives obviously from much study of Egyptian 
poetry) and the childhood of brother and sister, soon to be co-rulers 
the temple lions, the sailing on the river, are beautifully constructed. 
We have a definite fear of the barbarians as we read, a sense of their 
danger not only to lives but to civilization, linking without our being 
aware of it, to present unrest. 

The journey to Crete is perhaps unconvincing. Minoan civilization 
was necessarily different from that of Egypt, it was younger but it is 
doubtful if its ideals were so transient as is suggested here. Certain 
religions do not mix, though each may produce great thinkers. We are 
too ignorant of Minoan language to be sure of their religious attitude, 
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that they were interested in such questions has survived in many Greek 
traditions. 

Another difficult point connects with the visions. The desire of a 
child for wisdom, the fear of initiation, the stages through which the 
aspiring priest had to pass, are among the best pages of the book but it 
is rarely possible to pass outside normal experience with conviction. 
Everyone forms his own ideas as to such an horizon and this part of 
the story, that should be more visionary, is less so, than the descriptions 
of temple garden and river journey. Apart from this, it is a book for all 
readers, it is adventurous, thoughtful, new, and a splendid record of the 
ancient world. 

BRYHER 


YOU pe YOUROWN LIFE. V.S.Prircuett. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. PRITCHETT GETS better and better. He observes more accurately, 
plans more subtly, writes more simply. Among the younger writers, 
none shows a more certain course of development. 

There are fourteen stories in this collection and their material for the 
most part is novel. There are stories about undertakers, travelling sales- 
men, tramps, clerks, hospitals: a lower middle class milieu that has 
been either ignored or patronized. The title story is the love life of a 
barber. It has the kick and humour of Ring Lardner. I recommend 
everyone to get these stories and read them: they are fresh, without 
the manhoodwinking preciosity of the highbrow or the triteness of the 
commercial story. Sense of Humour, which made a sensation when it 
first appeared in New Writing ; The Scapegoat, a story of the Jubilee 
decorations in the slums, and the title story, are worth all the files of 
Nash’s and most of O’Brien’s yearly collections put together. 

A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


THEIR EYES WERE WATCHING GOD. By Zora Hurston. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


Zora Hurston HAS used her knowledge of folklore to write this novel 
though it has become so much a part of her material that it would be 
hard to disentangle folk tale from fiction. Her story is picturesque and 
poetical, violent, soft at the edges yet convincing, with a fine beginning 
and a sharp end. The middle section is less good, years are supposed to 
pass but this is a caption merely, we do not feel as we should, their end- 
less reiteration. The days picking beans before the hurricane and the 
storm itself, really have the carelessness passing into fear, that such a 
moment would have, in actuality. 
The author has.made the experiment of using poetical prose mixed 
with Negro dialect. This is interesting and not unsuccessful though we 
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wonder how such dialect in conventional spelling represents actual 
sounds ? It isa richer and more constructive book than previous volumes 
by Miss Hurston and both the general reader in search of a love story 
and the student of American life should find it worth reading. 
ERNEST HUDSON 


LIONS AND SHADOWS. By CurIsTOPHER IsHERWOOD. Hogarth 

Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tus BooK “ is not, in the ordinary journalistic sense of the word, an 
autobiography : it contains no ‘ revelations’: it is never ‘ indiscreet i: 
it is not even entirely ‘true’ ”’. Rather, “ its sub-title—An education 
in the twenties—explains its purpose: to describe the first stages in 
a lifelong education—the education of a novelist. A young man, living 
at a certain period in a certain European country, is subjected to a 
certain kind of environment, certain stimuli, certain influences. That 
the young man happens to be myself is only of secondary importance : 
in making observations of this sort, everyone must be his own guinea- 

Lions and Shadows is in a half-autobiographical, half-fictional style. 
At least certain of the fictional characters are easily identifiable; and 
the book will certainly have topical, and later, historical interest on 
this account. But its primary purpose is to provide a typical literary 
education of the twenties. And in that, Isherwood seems to me to 
succeed very well. The type figure is not an ordinary figure. He 
differs from the average man in his singularity, his exaggeration of 
characteristics that are found in others. Othello is the type of Jealousy, 
Hamlet of indecision, the Wife of Bath of uncorsetted complaisance, 
because everybody has in part what these figures have wholly. In this 
sense, Isherwood is typical. The elaborate escape world of ‘‘ Mortmere ’’, 
built and populated by Chalmers and himself, is an extension of a 
tendency, common to everyone in childhood. The War-Guilt—that 
is to say, the feeling of guilt that he had been too young to fight in the 
war, that this meant he was a coward and would pass no test of 
courage—this feeling, to which he attributes so much of his conduct, 
was, I think, in the back of the minds of the majority of his generation. 
I don’t think that it reached the lengths with most of his contemporaries 
that it did with him. He describes the humiliation of his motor- 
bicycling period, when he was driven to buy a machine and ride it as 
a “Test”. This self-confession would be embarrassing, if in the 
writing Isherwood had not succeeded in standing aside and describing 
it with humorous detachment. 

The period covered by the book is from his going to school till he 
left for Germany in 1930. His university career, the period when he 
was secretary to a quartet, and his brief course in a medical school 
occupy the bulk of the book. But these are only expressions of a slow 
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and consistent development taking place in the mind and character 
of the author ; and that development is traced in that light, witty, and 
impersonal style, which distinguished Mr. Norris Changes Trains. It 
must have been a peculiarly difficult book to write, because of the 
pitfalls laid by sentimentality, exhibitionism, and egotism. But 
Isherwood has succeeded in doing this, without at the same time 


becoming superficial. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


HALF AN EYE. By James Hantey. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


READERS OF SEA literature belonging to the “ dear, romantic sailors ”’ 
school of thought, will perhaps resent Mr. Hanley’s new volume of 
stories, written in the realistic, rather grim style, which has characterized 
so much of his previous work. This writer knows his subject, and he has 
set out to show it exactly as it is—he has no use for pseudo-romanticism 
or false sentimentality in any form, which makes a welcome change from 
the more generally popular interpretations of life at sea, usually depicted 
by “‘ enthusiasts ”” who have got no nearer the fo’c’sle than the first 
class deck of a luxury liner. 

Six of the stories in Half an Eye will already be familiar to his public, 
having appeared in two of his earlier books ; to these he has added nine 
entirely new stories, which deal with every aspect of maritime life, 
including those on shore, directly or indirectly under the influence of 
the sea: Shadows before Sunset, a psychological study of a captain’s 
wife, and almost a novel in itself, is one of the most significant features of 
this collection, and it is contrasted by several brief, humorous character 
sketches of nautical ‘types. Existence in the fo’c’sle is, of course, also 
fully represented, and the actual sea-going tales range from the extremely 
powerful and beautiful Storm to an uncanny study of a man left 
alone on a sinking ship. None of these can be called exactly cheerful. 
An unusually large proportion of his characters come to unpleasant 
ends, but the interest and readability of all the stories will undoubtedly 
please the multitude of genuine sea-enthusiasts. 

PERDITA PENARTH 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS. By Ossert SITWELL. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 


THOSE WERE THE days—a few years before the War, “ the duration,” 
and a few years after the Armistice. Mr. Sitwell is the showman. One 
has the feeling in looking on at his puppets that they were all rather so-so 
as Keats uses the expression) and the author a man with a “ good 
head ’’, Which is accurate—probably. They did not matter even to one 
another—those Jocelyns and Joannas and Aunt Gertrudes and faded 
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favourites and mountebank artists. But Mr. Sitwell’s tune is enchanting. 
Read, and whilst the dim performance goes on you have a beguiling 
fugue, harmony, counterpoint—all simple, sensuous, and enchanting. 
At one point I was startled to find the “ turn ” coming to life. It was 
a description of a Guards’ dinner for one of themselves about to be 
married. Here the satirist ousted the fiddler. He gives us the fine fellows 
in their cave, making a night of it gnawing marrow-bones and allowing 
their splendid primeval selves—all for which they were born. Yes, this 
was not set to music. And after that the War. And after that, the Peace. 
The Zeitgeist is flippant. Mr. Sitwell knows. He is happy to have a 
certain levitation: he walks, or rather progresses (to happy satiric 
music) a foot or two above the pavement and the metalled road. 
RHODA HIND 


THE REFUGEES. By Lissy BENepicT. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Tue ILiap Has passed and we are now with the years of wandering. 
Certain records of the last War have become part of universal literature 
but we are too near the exiled, too full ourselves of exile without hope 
of home, to be able to make this into art. 

Miss Benedict has written a readable story. Her refugees have different 
points of view, their “ case histories ” are well chosen. Only it is too 
quiet, too reasonable, too much the liberal mind of the ’nineties for to- 
day. Still, it is better to write of contemporary problems though they 
may be beyond a personal comprehension, than to retreat into the past. 
This is a book for a week-end journey or for those who have learnt 
recently that people may be turned out of their homes for no reason at all. 


MORID SPALDING 


SELECTED BOOKS 


IN LETTERS OF RED. Edited by E. ALLEN Ossorng. Michael 
Joseph. 6s. 


IN THIS VOLUME, specimens of the work of various writers and critics 
and poets have been collected under the common denomination of anti- 
fascist work. Such an anthology, I mean one comprehending this 
particular sphere of political belief, includes almost all writers who have 
achieved even a minimum of intellectual honesty, and this in turn 
includes almost all writers worth consideration as being serious. This 
particular collection can be taken as fairly representative, although for 
obvious reasons such as space and size only twenty writers are repre- 
sented. I cannot avoid remarking, before I review the rest of the work, 
the short story, The Island, by Edward Upward, which as prose comes 
home in a canter from the other stuff. The contributions by Louis 
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Golding, John Brownson, Peter Lagger, and Rex Warner are conscien- 
tious but uninspired. The poem Dover by W. H. Auden is fine and 
contains these grand lines :— 
And the tides warn bronzing bathers of a cooling star 
With half its history done 

The article on the News Reel by Robert Herring analyses pretty acutely 
the function of the news film: I congratulate him on being the only 
film critic I know with a literary style anything like adapted to dealing 
with the film—fast, cheap, gingery, and extremely exhilarating. The 
autobiographical fragment contributed by John Strachey sketches fairly 
cursorily and fairly penetratingly the evolution of the Communist from 
the Post-War Upper Class intellectual. The final paragraph of his 
paper, however, is pretty good tub-thumping—the Communist Party 
needs as much of this, if efficient, as it can get. Herbert Hodge, the 
author of Where’s that Bomb, executes a magnificent satirical fandango 
with a scene from Cannibal Carnival, showing an Election Campaign 
on a cannibal island. Geoffrey Grigson, who assisted with the editing, 
contributes some new verse: Day Lewis a poem called News Reel— 
good—another on Bombers—bad—and another on the 2oth Anniversary 
of Soviet Power—damn bad. Siegfried Sassoon, Kingsley Martin, 
Louis MacNeice, Leon Feuchtwanger, etc., bring up the rear with 
moderate poems or papers. Summarily, though, it is perfectly apparent 
that behind all these authors exists a positive power of hate for the 
violence, the cupidity, and the stupidity of fascism. I can hope that 
the publication of this book, no matter how remotely, assists the accelera- 


tion of fascism’s defeat. 
GEORGE BARKER 


TYPE IN ACTION. By Hersert Jones. Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 


THE VAST CATARACT of print that pours hourly from the presses has_ 
produced an attitude of reluctance to the printed word. So the layout 
expert becomes increasingly important; in the last few years much 
admirable work has been done in cleaning up confused and out-of-date — 
layout. But the jobbing printer who accounts for a surprisingly large 
portion of printed matter relies almost entirely on the compositor, who in 
turn deals with everything by a thoughtless tradition. Mr. Jones’ interest- 
ing book is designed to show that any compositor who will take a little 
thought can plan anattractiveand balanced layout, very often more cheaply 
than by his present methods. For instance, the indiscriminate use of 
large heavy type for emphasis, usually results in a broken, confused, and 
unemphatic display, whilst a little consideration and planning would 
show that balance, proportion, and simplicity can be far more emphatic. 
But whilst there is almost all to be gained in improvements in this 
branch of printing, there is a thin stream of traditional display in the 
printer’s shop which it would be a pity to destroy. The circus handbill 
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of a hundred years ago which Mr. Jones reproduces has its counterpart 
to-day, breaking all the rules of design it yet has a charm and a suggestion 
that people will want to read it, which it would be a pity to lose. 
Mr. Jones is lucid and interesting, his book is profusely illustrated with 
examples of both good and bad layout. It should be invaluable to 
technical schools or to anyone who has to plan simple layouts to be 


carried out by a jobbing printer. 
D. STURGE MOORE 


PRACTICAL ASTROLOGY. By Epwarp Lynpoe. Putnam. tos. 6d. 
ASTROLOGY, THE FORERUNNER of Astronomy, is a serious science as 
Edward Lyndoe shows so clearly in his new book. Many manuals tend 
to obscure rather than to elucidate the subject, linking occultism with 
fantastic theories and making sensational forecasts instead of reasoned 
predictions ; a process which weakens the position of professional 
astrologers and undermines their authority. 

In this book of four hundred pages, the author covers a wide field, 
writing in tense untechnical language for the student as well as for the 
ordinary reader. For the first time a complete guide to the practice of 
the science has been compiled and instead of searching through several 
lengthy tomes to find required data, the student discovers what he wants 
in concise tables and explicit directions. 

The section on Mundane astrology, in which Mr. Lyndoe is a 
specialist, has great significance. Each country is associated with a sign 
of the Zodiac and astrologers can foretell the trend of events by examin- 
ing their aspects in relation to the passing planets. On several occasions 
they had warned individuals of danger. When their advice was dis- 
regarded serious consequences often came about. 

The Dictionary of Astrology at the end of the book is a mine of 
information. Asteroids are explained and The Path of Fortune made 
clear. We learn that Aries, Libra, Scorpio, Capricorn, and Aquarius 
are violent signs and that Ponderable Planets are those that move most 
slowly, e.g. Pluto, Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn. 

SILVIA DOBSON 


PERIODICALS 


[Editorial Note.—We do not necessarily agree with the opinions here expressed. But a 
contributor can express himself more freely on periodicals than an editor.] 


I 
FACT. (March, 1938. Monthly, 6d. 19 Garrick Street, W.C. 2.) 
NEW VERSE. (March, 1938. Bi-monthly, 6d. Lindsay Drummond.) 
PARTISAN REVIEW. (January and March, 1938. Monthly, 2sc. 
22 East 17th Street, New York.) 
THE MOST USEFUL periodicals to-day are of two kinds: the big general 
periodical, published quarterly or bi-yearly, which should cover the 
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widest possible field and be in the hands of an editor (or editors) clear- 
headed enough to realize that to be “just” now is to be “ liberal ”, 
that is null, and that a piece of writing must have some implication 
beyond itself ; alert enough to realize also that the self-declaredly mez or 
revolutionary is very often the gay mask behind which work the forces 
of reaction : and the small specialist periodical, which can consider more 
exactly, with partisan rudeness, particular absurdities and_ vices. 
The periodicals reviewed here are divided into four classes : those which 
have a special direction and purpose (the implications of which are 
known and approved by the editors) and adhere to it without marked 
deviation (something more than “ sincerity ” is needed for this) ; those 
with a purpose and direction fulfilled up to a point but still less faith- 
fully (through editorial dullness or simply because of the exigencies of 
the time) ; those with little direction or true contemporary awareness, 
but with good individual features; and finally, those which have 
neither knowledge of the way things are going nor of the way they want 
them to go, papers for which there is almost nothing to be said. The 
three periodicals listed above are admirable principally because of their 
adherence to a resolved purpose (it is barely necessary to write that this 
purpose must be morally a good one, useful to the individual or the 
community). 

The March number of Fact contains a seventy-page article, ‘‘ The 
Truth About English Prisons,” by Mark Benney. I have not read more 
than a book or two about prisons, and I am not wholly in sympathy with 
the humanist, “ prisoners’”’ viewpoint necessarily expressed by 
Mr. Benney : but here is a reasonably unbiased, unsentimental account 
of contemporary prison life, industry, diet, regimen, staff, etc., which 
is extraordinarily valuable, and should be read by everyone. It is 
valuable because prisoners become free citizens and individuals and 
should be taught in prison to become good citizens and individuals. 
Instead, their spirit is broken by useless work : 


“ The object of prison labour . . . is not production; the annual average output of 
a prisoner’s labour is less than £5 12s. It is still the practice in some prisons to have 
coal deposited at one end of the grounds so that a party of men may pass hour after 
hour carrying it to the other end. Often they carry it in buckets while wheelbarrows 


remain locked in sheds near by. 

“ At Dartmoor the quarrying is done by hand and on wet or foggy days (which number 
about two in five) large parties of men are engaged in hammering small pieces of 
granite to powder. The dust is left on the ground for the wind to blow away.” 


The prisoners’ health is ruined by bad and inadequate food, their 
minds dulled by purposeless restrictions. ‘‘ Every man must wait six 
months or more to obtain a notebook and pencil. . . . All books dealing 
with the subject of psychology are banned.” 

I have not space enough to write about Mr. Benney’s suggested 
reforms; nor would my opinion of them be an informed opinion. I 
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can only say that Fact, when it sticks to fact (there are one or two regret- 
table numbers which do not), is, within its own imposed limits, very 
good indeed. I recommend especially No. 5, “ A Pocket History of the 
British Workers ” ; No. 6, “ A Guide to British Liberties ” ; and (if you 
can get hold of it—it is out of print) No. 2, “I Joined The Army,” by 
Private XYZ. The best numbers of Fact have the same kind of value 
as the best documentary films.* wn 

The value of New Verse in the contemporary English literary-political 
scene is the value of Mr. Geoffrey Grigson : and that cannot be over- 
estimated. There is much to be said against Mr. Grigson ; he is, more 
than is generally acknowledged, a literary racketeer, a Whistler who has 
never painted a picture or written a book. He is too fond of taking the 
mike out of Roberts. But when everything has been said, it is 
Mr. Grigson’s force and final integrity, very largely, that is responsible 
for the satisfactory state of poetry in England in 1938, Mr. Grigson’s 
percipient eye for young poets, and his acute judgment of matters 
outside poetry, that makes New Verse an index to the best poems written 
in the last five years. The poems in the March number are not especially 
notable: but there are some brilliant Grigsonics about “‘ the Arts End 
of the New Statesman” which will leave two or three dead bodies in 
Great Turnstile and Gordon Square. ; 

English readers of Life and Letters To-day will (or should) know Fact 
and New Verse already ; they are less likely to have read the American 
Partisan Review. It is difficult to imagine an American Grigson ; 
conversely English “‘ literary ”? magazines cannot afford to be so openly 
Trotskyist as the Partisan Review. ‘The January number contains 
André Gide’s “ Second Thoughts on the USSR’, a good article on 
D. H. Lawrence, a readable poem by Delmore Schwartz; and repro- 
ductions of wood reliefs and papier collés by Arp, an exchange of letters 
between Sidney Hook and Kenneth Burke, book reviews and an amusing 
section called ‘‘ Ripostes”’, something like the ‘“‘ Remarks ” in New 
Verse. ‘The best thing in the March number is a speech from a play by 
E. E. Cummings. This is very entertaining and lively ; Mr. Cummings, 
working out of material similar to that used by Mr. Spender in “ Trial 
of a Judge ”’, produces something genuinely ironic, which could be heard 
with pleasure :— 

“In consideration of which, I, 

‘t by hereby virtue of andsoforth, 


“do hereby extend to hereby you, on behalf of the Government of the Benighted 
States of Hysterica, that glorious andsoforth alternative which is the illustrious andso- 
forth prerogative of every andsoforth citizen ; and which is in accordance with the 
dictates of justice and of mercy, as revealed to our forefathers in the Declaration of 
Interdependence ; and which, in the ultraenlightened opinion of the supercivilized 
majority of the hyperhuman andsoforth race, constitutes a glowing andsoforth nucleus 
andsoforth of radiant andsoforth andsoforth : 


» The number on Air Raid Precautions appeared too late for review in this issue. 
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“‘e pluribus ennuch, or to make a long story brief, 
“T give you the choice of either being dead or of not being alive, nolens volens, which- 
ever you prefer.” 


The Partisan Review, though uncompromisingly Left, is at war with 
the orthodox Stalinist New Masses (which corresponds to Left Review) : 
and the March “ Ripostes ” to a rather clumsy attack by orthodoxy look 
difficult to parry. One need not share the viewpoint of the Partisan 
Review to recognize its value, especially just now. 


2 


THE CRITERION. (April, 1938. Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Faber.) 

NEW WRITING. (Spring, 1938. Twice a year, 6s. Lawrence and 
Wishart.) 

PENGUIN PARADE. (March, 1938. Quarterly, 6d. Penguin Books.) 

aoe eee 4, March, 1938. 6d. New Books, 4 Parton Street, 
WV Rr cE: 


‘THREE OF THESE four periodicals are bulky affairs of two or three hundred 
pages: and the physical weight of the best of them (The Criterion) 
is not altogether justified. This magazine has not, not quite, 
the necessary vigour to make it an effective instrument for any 
purpose whatever. I respect Mr. Eliot as a poet and a prose writer, 
even as an editor: but there is a good deal wrong with The Criterion. 
Its price, for instance. The question: ‘‘ Who subscribes to The 
Criterion?” is to-day as difficult to answer as the question about 
what song the Sirens sang or whether Marlowe would have written better 
dramatic verse than Shakespeare had he lived another fifteen years. 
I have never met a subscriber : though I suppose that they exist. The 
April number is not likely to encourage casual readers to subscribe. 
It really is a bit late in the day for a “ literary ” armchair article on 
“* Gray and Matthew Arnold ”’, for a poem by G. Rostrevor Hamilton, 
a nine-page review of “'The Place of Thomas More in English Literature 
and History ”’, and a five-page review of “‘ Shakespeare’s Philosophical 
Patterns ”. Mr. Eliot wrote in 19261: ‘‘ A review should be an organ of 
documentation. That is to say, the bound volumes of a decade should 
represent the development of the keenest sensibility and the clearest 
thought of ten years. Even a single number should attempt to illustrate, 
within its limits, the time and the tendencies of the time. It should have 
a value over and above the aggregate value of the individual contribu- 
tions.”” These are fine words; The Criterion no longer fulfils the 
requirements they imply. The too accurately moral scale of values 
by which it judges literature and life is one that no longer has much 
meaning (as it had ten years ago) ; “‘ life,” in fact, is somehow left out 
of half the pages, they are so much dead matter, we are surprised to see. 


1“ The Idea of a Literary Review,” The New Criterion, January, 1926. 
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No doubt The Criterion will continue to print good poems, articles, and 
book reviews ; it is no longer an authentic record of contemporary 
thought. , xs 

One of the interesting (and important) things about New Writing 
is the audience for which, bi-annually, this periodical which has “ no 
place for literary theory or the criticism of contemporaries ”’ is published. 
Between these covers you may find Christopher Isherwood and Gordon 
Jeffery, Beatrix Lehmann and B. L. Coombes, Jack Lindsay and G. F. 
Green. Highbrow red and working-class red are not the same colour ; 
this is not to say anything against either, simply that they should not 
live together. More clearly : there is a lack of editorial intention about 
New Writing which is disturbing. Anything “ Left ” has been included ; 
highbrows, who will like the stories by Isherwood and Jan Petersen, 
the “‘ legends ” (pretentious word) by Paul Nizam and Robert Waller, 
the poems by Kenneth Allott and R. B. Fuller, will not like also the 
more “‘ genuine ”’ working-class stories and poems. There is enough 
force in the literary Left to ensure that New Writing is worth reading : 
half a dozen things in this number (among which I must single out the 
remarkable story by Isherwood) make it worth buying—for highbrows : 
but if Mr. Lehmann really wants the politically-conscious working class 
to read it (as I’m not sure he does) it should be published at three and 
sixpence in paper covers. If New Writing cost sixpence.. . 

Penguin Parade costs sixpence. This magazine is a nasty warning. 
One may admire everything about the Penguin series, and still deprecate 
Penguin Parade. Whatever their faults, the most “ literary” of the 
contributors to New Writing have their feet on the ground, they are 
conscious of reality and their stories and legends come out of real 
things happening in the world now. Penguin Parade is a collection of 
ordinary magazine stories, with no more relation to reality than scenes 
in an American picture have relation to American life. The stories in 
this number are precocious, whimsical, and dull. Stephen Vincent Benet, 
I. A. R. Wylie, Gwyn Jones—here are the names of literary 
“successes ”’, too familiar to be good, too loud to be ignored. They 
swamp the younger contributors (who are not anyway much more than 
junior Wylies and Benets). I wish I could praise something in Penguin 
Parade beside its intention; in making up this number Mr. Kilham 
Roberts appears to have been guided by selective principles even less 
than Mr. Lehmann. I hope not impertinently, I suggest to Mr. Roberts 
that life has a fresher smell than literature ; and that future numbers 
can be made better by cutting away the literary ladies and gentlemen 
and taking a blood transfusion from, say, Wales. 

Wales is almost a better sixpennyworth. Here, at least, is an essential 
integrity and decency. The Welsh have taken on that cloak of literary 
blarney that belonged, twenty years ago, to the Irish: that does not 
much matter. The blarney and poetastry in Wales is balanced by the 
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rocky brilliance of individual contributions—Dylan ‘Thomas’s a little 
too spellbinding prose, the promise of Glyn Jones and Meurig Walters. 
And the national outlook expressed, or implied, by most of these Welsh 
writers is a refreshing and intelligent one to-day. Something valuable 
will be done by the young Welshmen : as much, I believe, in the region 
of deliberate action as in art. 


3 


SPAIN AT WAR. (April, 1938. No.1, monthly. 3d. United Editorial 
Ltd., 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C. 1.) 

LEFT REVIEW. (March and April, 1938. Monthly, 6d. 2 Parton 
Street, W.C. 1.) 

DIRECTION. (Vol. I, No. 3. Monthly. 112 East 19th Street, New 
York. 

THE EXAMINER. (Winter, 1938. Quarterly, 50c. 279 Rye Beach 
Avenue, Rye, New York.) 

STORY. (March and April, 1938. Monthly, 4oc. Story Magazines.) 


THE FIRST NUMBER of Spain at War, a “‘ monthly journal of facts and 
pictures ”’ edited by Charles Duff, does not quite find a place in the 
second class. There is an essential naiveté about the editorial viewpoint : 
‘The record which we offer is of more than ephemeral value. It consists chiefly 
of human documents, which will be turned over and contemplated long after the war 
is finished. .. . It teaches us that the behaviour of contemporary Dictators is a challenge 
to all that is good in human nature. 
“For these reasons, our appeal is not based upon political or religious creeds or 


dogmas, but upon those principles of morality which have been recognized throughout 
the ages as humane and progressive.” 


This is much too simple : and wrong. The appeal of Spain at War is 
based upon no obvious “ moral” conception; it is based on a “‘ political” 
conception and more immediately on the feeling that war is horrible : 
which does not take us very far. This word of warning is necessary ; 
it is more pleasant to be able to say that Spain at War is cheap (thirty- 
two pages for 3d.) and very well produced, and has several pages of 
excellent pictures, a poem by Lorca, a lampoon on Franco, and several 
articles. It is a good threepennyworth. United Editorial, Ltd., the 
publishers of Spain at War, publish also a weekly news-sheet, The War 
in Spain (1d.), and pamphlets, Education in Republican Spain (2d.), 
Foreign fournalists Under Franco’s Terror (2d.), The Military Situation 
in Spain After Teruel (6d.), How Mussolim Provoked The Spanish Civil 
War (documentary evidence, with a facsimile letter) (2d.), and Agrarian 
Reform in Spain (6d.). All these are now published, are well-printed, 


useful, and informative. 


In a manifesto in the April number, “‘ A Stand Against Aggression,” 
Left Review says that 
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“ Not merely for the sake of some future ideal, nor for the sake of some other country, 
but in order to preserve British safety in the next immediate months, it is essential 
that the Government of this country shall, publicly and forthwith, take the lead in 
rallying, on the basis of the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact, all nations 
which have demonstrated their willingness to abide by their treaty obligations to 
stand firm and resolute against any further act of aggression whether in Western, 
Central or Eastern Europe.” 

There is a good deal more of this : few of the writers in Left Review 
seem to have any idea of the issues involved in Spain or China, or are 
able to understand that the establishment of a “‘ Popular Front ” would 
be the surest play into the hands of capitalism, that the only possible 
way to establish communism here is to “‘ hunger, work illegally and be 
anonymous”. The writers (and no doubt the readers) in this 
paper envisage communism, not the steps necessary to make communism 
possible; they are in the position of the Mensheviks in the Russian 
Revolution, a position untenable and dead. 

Still good things seep into Left Review through the Menshevik sieve: 
and into Direction. This is a special issue by the workers of the Federal 
Writers’ Project ; and there is a more obvious dilettantism observable 
in some of the contributors to Direction, especially in the verse (verse is 
always a weak point in “ Left ” literary-political magazines. A poem 
is one of the last bourgeois charms to give way to economic pressure.) 
Direction is interesting and an impression does come through from the 
writings of these twenty contributors of a wish for something better, 
pee conditions to live and write in ; direction, though, is just what they 
ack. 

The Examiner is a new American paper with a fascist orientation. I 
believe such a paper might be salutary and good ; but it would have to 
be different from The Examiner, which salutes Mr. Hilaire Belloc as 
“one of the profoundest social critics of our time ” and says (in quota- 
tion) that ‘‘ Fascism is an unpleasant business, but so are most surgical 
operations. Unfortunately a surgical operation is becoming a matter of 
steadily increasing necessity”. As compensation for this, there is an 
oa able article on “ Art and Interference”? by William 
FitzGerald, which is less about Art than about Art in Manhattan. 

My knowledge of Story was limited to casual reading of single stories in 
waiting-rooms, libraries, and other convenient places. I have now read 
carefully through the March and April numbers: and I am obliged to 
say that there is only one good story among the nineteen contained in 
these two numbers, one story that is not obviously made up from 
standard ingredients, however pleasant. That story (or “ novella” as Story 
puts it) is “ Fire and Cloud” by Richard Wright, a negro writer. It 
is about the whipping of a popular negro minister by whites during a 
famine, about the struggle in his mind between religion and humani- 
tarianism before and after the whipping, and his final momentous 
decision to head a hunger march through the town. This story is simple, 
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dramatic, and moving. For the rest, I sympathize with Mr. Jack 
Woodford from Hollywood, who in a rather over-chatty article in the 
March number says, ‘‘ Patiently reading through the issue of Story 
magazine . . . I couldn’t make out half the time what the hell the authors 
were chattering so brightly about.” I made out : but like Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, I Want to Know Why. 


4 


POETRY. (March, 1938. Monthly, 25c. 232 East Erie Street, 
Chicago.) 

THE BOOSTER. (December, 1937—January, 1938. rs. 18 Villa Seurat, 
Paris. 

THE PHENIX. (Spring, 1938. 50c. The Maverick Press, Woodstock, 
New York.) 

THE TOWNSMAN. (April, 1938. 2s. 6d. 40 Great Russell Street, 
WeGa tr.) 


PoETRY Is A magazine with a “ reputation ’’: like Story: and like Story’s 
reputation ill-founded. There is one good thing in the March number, 
an article on “‘ The Very Useful Labours of Ezra Pound” by Delmore 
Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz has some good (and to me new) things to say 
about the value of Ezra’s “‘ discoveries ”’ and about his help at odd times 
to some very odd people. For instance—“in Paris, Hemingway 
submitted much of his apprentice work in fiction to Pound. It came 
back to him blue-pencilled, most of the adjectives gone.” 

When one attacks Poetry a usual reply is ‘‘ Ah, but ‘ Poetry ’ has done 
good work. It published peers or during the war Eliot, Pound, Aiken, 
Vachel Lindsay, Wallace Stevens...” the list lengthens. Poetry has 
published everybody at all well known at one time or another: but 
the critical standards of the magazine were no higher in 1916 than they 
are now. If we turn to Poetry, September, 1916, for instance, we find 
Poems Old and New ”, by Ezra Pound, and ‘“‘ Observations ”’, by T. 
Eliot, “a young American poet resident in England.”” But the mass of 
the fifty-some pages is taken up by verse like— 

“ Pierrette has gone, but it was not 
Exactly that she died, 
So much as vanished and forgot 
To say where she would hide.” 


_ There is a certain liveliness in The Booster, mostly the undeniable 
liveliness of Henry Miller. This is the “ Air-Conditioned Womb 
Number”. Anais Nin writes on “‘ The Paper Womb ” (“ I was eleven 
years old when I walked into the labyrinth of my diary, which I carried 
in a little basket ”) ; William Saroyan on ‘‘ The Time Before ” (¢-The 
time before a man is born is a time of strange beauty and adventure for 
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him ”); Henry Miller on “The Enormous Womb ” (“ First and last 
there is the womb of Nature; then there is the mother’s womb; and 
finally there is the womb in which we have our life and being and which 
we call the world ”’). 

The Phenix rises from the ashes of D. H. Lawrence. There is some 
prose by Lawrence about Pan and some very strange pronouncements 
by the editor. ‘“ That is the purpose of The Phaenix—to gather together 
those men and women, now far scattered and isolated from one another, 
who share a faith in the sacredness and joyousness of life. ‘Then we can 
go off together to some remote fruitful place, to whatever haven on the 
earth that the life spirit leads us to.” 

This is the first number of The Phenix. I think it is destined to be a 
rare bird. Nor can I say anything favourable of the second number of 
The Townsman which offers thirty-two pages (and some reproductions) 
for 2s. 6d. Ronald Duncan, the editor, writes fourteen pages (not all 
under his own name), so that you can buy Duncan at about a penny a 
page. Here is some Duncan (editorial) :— 


“* Nevertheless, we are fed up with the baby talk, the fourth form of St. Joads, sort of, 
where Mr. X calls Mr. Y a revolutionary simpleton and Mr. X calls Mr. Z a dull don. 
... Different if all this fourth form were done via epigram or had grain of wit in it, 


but are all without, and we are utterly weary of.” 
JULIAN SYMONS 


